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LORD PALMERSTON AT SHEFFIELD. 


political tastes of the English people, he may learn some- 
thing from the reception of Lord Patmerston at Sheffield. 
Peace, political economy, and democracy are all very well in 


- their way; and, if Northern artisans were catechized on the 


articles of their faith, they would probably agree with Mr. 
Bricat and Mr. Conpen, but they like Lord Patmerston 
better. No of character is so popular as the combina- 
tion of force with gaiety which is idealized in FatconsripcEe 
and Prince Henry, and represented in a more modern form by 
the Minister. most tenacious of diplomatists, 
the most prosperous of party leaders, can afford to pour out 
le ee pee without the risk of being mistaken 
for a trifler; and Englishmen are flattered by finding that the 
rival of Metrernicu, of TaLLeyranp, and of Guizor is, to all 
appearance, thoroughly one of themselves. There are other 
celebrated. statesmen who make much finer speeches, but 
Mr. GLADSTONE is too wise and didactic, and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI'S extemporaneous mysteries are either ing or 
awkwardly transparent. Lord Patmerston, like all great 
performers, instinctively knows his own character; and, 
judiciously selecting the qualities and peculiarities which 
suit the occasion, he habitually tes himself. He 
probably not up of careless joviality; but 
having, am er gifts, an original tendency to 
enables all the world to fancy themselves of his kin. He 
arg d had read the debates and the 
newspapers, and that, if he had indulged them with a 
of the session, he could have told them nothing new. They 
crowded round him to see him and to hear the sound of his 
voice, and not to receive information. As it was n to 
say something, the eminent visitor selected a topic which 
could scarcely fail to be acceptable, by dilating on the virtues 
and felicities of his audience. He respected the great fortunes 
which have been made in the hardware trade, he admired the 
ingenuity of the mechanics who carried it on, and he 
preciated the wisdom which had been displayed in the 
choice of the borough members. It was impossible to 
say whether he preferred the peaceable Mr. Hapriexp, 
pa a week before cheered Mr. Conpen, or the pugnacious 
Mr. Rogsuck, who was about to reprimand the Minister 
himself and to criticize the conduct of the Government. Both 
were inimitable representatives of a constituency which for 
the moment with neither ; and if there had a third 
member of still more impracticable opinions, his eccentricities 
would not have failed to receive a favourable construction. 
Entering into the true spirit of a provincial assemblage, Lord 
Patmerston took occasion to be ed with the beauty of 
the ladies, and he gallantly floundered into an inextricable 
metaphor about the fire of their eyes and the impenetrable 
armour which is made at the Atlas Steel and Spring Works. 
It is only wonderful that he should have forgotten to allude 
to the crinolines or steel hoops which form, at the present 
time, the principal uce of Sheffield; but human faculties 
are im t, and the most obvious of conventional jokes has 
been wanting to the occasion on which it might have been 
with unparalleled fitness. 
_ She is apparently liberal or eclectic in its preferences, 
for Mr. Rozsuck and Mr. are equally unlike one 
another and dissimilar to the guest of the evening. Lord 
Paterston had, to the best of his ability, made ev ing 


pleasent, and his good humour hardly required a foil or 


contrast in Mr. speech. Mr. Haprretp, with 
much judgment, instead of saying ditto to either orator, 
reserved for a future occasion his opinion on things in general, 
and especially on the American war. His more impatient 
colleague is not accustomed to make things pleasant. one 


from the prevalent estimate 


their country was attacked, and said nothing in its 
The deliberate silence of a responsible statesman will scarcely 
be understood in the North ; and even if it were appreciated, it 
would be wilfully misrepresented. 

Mr. Roenuck, according to his custom, expressed with force 
and clearness what many persons partially or whol 

ying 


8 


which is judicious. That a 
in itself a reason for saying it, although 
but what is strictly true oe 

find that their opinions are changed or corrected 
they are waiting for some sufficient motive for utterance ; 
as a general rule, offensive criticism is peculiarly sui 
delay, if not for absolute suppression. Unless it is li 
affect the conduct of those to whom it refers, there is 
in making enemies by interference ; nor will cotton come 
sooner because the Northern Americans are informed 
Mr. Rorsuck thinks their benefit to his 
country. It is impossible to foresee consequences 
Sioraption 5 and if England profits indirectly by the : 
strophe, the advantage will accrue of itself without any 
sion of us exultation. Mr. Roesvtx oddl 
that he had not delivered his opinion in the vhs 
he was unwilling to commit the House of ons, 
might have been fully answered. A similar scruple 
have been more applicable to an after-dinner speech i 
the presence of the Priwt Mrsister, who was debarred 
from the expression of agreement or dissent. 


EE 


majority of cases there is a strong presumption in favour of a 

discreet taciturnity. It is impossible to conjecture the prac- 

tical object which he can have supposed himself to have been 
i his attack on the Northern Americans. 


will explain away his en 
and the Mayor’ with the of weapons 


o of English by their 
ishmen ir mate- 
rial interests will always be widely mistaken. The Mayor 


in 
vindication of the national in 
came more closely home to public feeling 


, vantage of an incapacity to pronounce embarrassing 
aspirate which not one inhabitant of Sheffield out of five 
hundred has mastered. On the present occasion, finding that 
| it was the humour of the moment to be unanimous and 
enthusiastic, he felicitously called attention to an indiscreet 
phrase which Lord Paumerston lately applied to the cotton 
spinners. As the tone of the evening was altogether social, 
Mr. Rorsuckx explained that he had reserved himself in the 
ST House of Commons for the ex purpose of expounding 
his political opinions to the Master Cutler's guests; and 
no other subject was likely to cause so much dissension and 
excitement, he proceeded to discuss with his usual candour 
the whole American question. The Federalists have now re- 
ment ceived full notice that their former Union is to split into five 
eatly, Republics, and that Mr. Rognuck rejoices in the catastrophe. 
As Lord Patmerston was far too prudent to be tempted into 
seen, the controversy, American writers and speakers will not fail 
| 
best 
t for 
L's, 
Five 
wer 
tive 
The effect which is produced by a cynical indifference to ordi- 
| nary restraints is essentially unwholesome and unfair. Mr. 
| Rozsuck has sometimes told seasonable truths, but in the 
as. | Lord Paumerston’s adversaries will explain away his enthu- 
;and of armour-plates for the navy. It is not impossible 
| that artificers in iron may be tolerant of a policy which 
. | on Lord Patmerston, and his townsmen, if they could have 
| 
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exploits may learn that the country approves the policy which 
he is rightly or wrongly supposed to personify. Even French 
journalists have discovered that the Prime Muster is popular 
Degauge, in” arming the county, has put aqend to panies. 
Mg. Rorsvcr never receiyes general confidence, because he 
is always paradoxical, and often quarrelsome, and yet his ten~ 
dencies are more in harmony with the national sentiment than 
Mr. Cospen’s formulas or Mr. Disrazut’s chimeras. The only 
European war in which England has been engaged during the 
present generation took place during a temporary suspension 
of Lord Patmerston’s influence; and the country believes 
that the m which has long been found compatible with 
peace is li to secure it. It is undignified and imprudent 
to bluster, but it is still more dangerous, and far more 
degrading, to cringe. 


: THE BLOCKADE OF NASSAU. 

ORD RUSSELL, in his recent despatch to Mr. Sewarp, 

pointed out that the Federal Government is carrying the 
rights of a belligerent against neutrals to an extreme pitch. 
The utmost rigour of international law is being used towards 
us. We do not treat this as a grievance, for, however 
rigorously the law may be used, it is still law, and we 
acknowledge ourselves bound to respect it. We only invite 
the Americans to notiee how much they make us bear, and 
how much we bear patiently. An English port is blockaded 
as if it were the port of an enemy. An American fleet is 
stationed off Nassau ready to detain and question, and, if 
possible, confiscate every ship that sails out under English 
colours. International law permits this, but, although legal, 
it is very irritating to British traders. Then, ifa ship gets out, 
and attempts to run into a Southern port, we allow it to 
be considered a breach of blockade, although until lately, 
and even perhaps now, it is only by a favourable interpretation 
of the facts that the blockade can be pronounced to be an 
effective one. It is our business to uphold international law 
to the utmost, and we do it; but the blockade gives us some 
pain, and causes much ill-feeling among private traders. 
That, however, the English Ministry is quite right to permit 
the blockade of Nassau, and to throw no obstacle in the way 
of Federal cruisers sent to intercept British earriers of con- 
traband, is obvious. No one except an angry merchant could 
think that it was an infraction of the neutrality we profess to 
let military stores go to the North, and not prevent their 
being stopped on the way to the South. It is for each belli- 
gerent to prevent supplies reaching the enemy, and if one 
belligerent has the pewer to do this, and the other has not, 
this is merely the luck of war. It would throw the whole 
trade of this country into disastrous confusion if the neutral 
Government did the work of the belligerents, and tried to prevent 
military stores leaving its ports. The Queen’s Proclamation 
warned traders that to supply these stores to either party 
was illegal, and that any one who chose to defy the pro- 
hibition could not expect the protection of the British Crown 
to avert the penalties assigned by international law. But the 
task of seeing that no stores are, as a matter of fact, carried, is 
wisely left to the belli ts, It is for them to be at the 
expense and trouble of watching doubtful ships, of defeating 
cunning contrivances for doing harm under a cloak of inno- 
cence, and of scenting what Lord Stowe. called the odour of 
contraband. If we leaye this to them, we must allow them 
to do it effectively. So long as they do not exercise juris- 
diction within British waters, we have nothing to say to 
them. If the Federals choose to hover in force just outside 
a British port, and search all outcoming vessels for contraband, 
they are at liberty to do so, It is true that a belligerent 
must not exercise his rights so as to cause gratuitous 
annoyance. We could not allow every vessel coming out of 
Liverpool to be detained and searched, on the chance that 
one in five hundred might have stores on board for the 
Confederates. But the port of Nassau is notoriously the 
rendezvous of British vessels which intend, if they can, to 
get into a Southern port. It is there that the carcase of con- 
traband. is. avowedly lying, and very naturally the Federal 
eagles get as near to it as they can. 

This is annoying to British speculators who wish to run 
into Southern harbours, and it is aggravating to have any of 
our ports watched as if we were an enemy deprived of the 
command of the sea. But we may easily find one or two 
sources of consolation. England has everything to gain by 
the maintenance of the mt code of international law. 
She ae some day find aceount in this recognition, by 
the Federal States, of the obligations which a belligerent 
powerful at sea can impose on a neutral. No one acquainted 
with, Lord Srowgtt’s mode of viewing maritime questions 
can doubt that the blockade of Nassau is exactly the sort of 


ee ee if undertaken by British vessels, he would 
ve delighted to justify. The pr Be idea of his mind was to 
make the command of the sea an effective weapon of warfare, 
Tt was as the right hand of England inher contest 
and Lord framed the rules of in ions 

law so as to give it itsmtmost forces He rejoiced Cscakels 
much as in clothing with an air of wisdom, and expressing in 
sonorous language, the doctrines which he applied to defeat 
the ingenious attempts of neutrals, of enemies, and even of 
British traders, to “elude the consequences of our maritime 
superiority. The North has now, as against the South, a 
complete command of the sea. On the ocean, it stands to its 
adversaries as land stood, in the great war, to France and 
her dependencies. It is, therefore, interested in upholding all 
that is especially English in the maritime’ code of nations, 
The rules laid down by Lord Srowe.t are for the most 
part exceedingly just. It is not that the battle of Tra- 
falgar enabled us to steal a march upon the civilized world, 
and to set up any er Ree that happened to suit 
us. If it is once granted that, when one of two belligerents 
has the command of the sea, neutrals are not to interfere 
to prevent that command from yielding its full fruits, al] 
the main doctrines of Lord Srowett are unimpeachable, 
But it is highly desirable that they should rest on some other 
than an English authority, and yet this seemed almost im- 
possible; for how could it be expected that, in any contest in 


which England was not engaged, one nation should have a, 


maritime superiority at all resembling that which England 
possessed after Trafalgar? What could not have been 
expected “has, however, ‘happened. Two nations have 
quarrelled, with the resources and fortune of war unequal 
in only one respect—the power of fighting at sea. ‘The nation 
that has the absolute command of the sea happens to be the 
one of all others most jealous of England, and most anxious 
hitherto to set up the rights of neutrals against her. Nothing, 
therefore, if we want the doctrines of Lord Stowe. con- 
firmed, could be more satisfactory than that this should be the 
very nation now engaged in not only confirming them, but in 
straining them as far as they can go. 

We may also hope that the Federals themselves will give us 
some little credit for the steadiness with which we have 
acquiesced in all the steps they have taken to employ the 
weapons of international law against us. We do not mean 
that they will do so openly, for nothing could be more dero- 
gatory and offensive to them, and more alien to their proudest 
feelings, than to own that England is ever right in anything, 
But secretly, and in calmer moments, they may acknowledge 
that, having once taken up the position of neutrality as our 
Soon policy, we have faithfully abided by our pledges. 

is blockade of Nassau is defensible, but it is exactly the 
sort of thing which might have irritated into forgetfulness of 
the law a people to whom the wish to obey law was not yi 
dear. The Americans may remember that the English fleet 
was not long ago withdrawn from watching Cuba, because 
its presence was considered by the Cabinet of Washington 
to be calculated to “rile their citizens.” We are sorry that 
we cannot please the Northerners more. They are angry 
because we tell them truths as plain and obvious as the 
sun at noonday. They think it brutal and unfeeling when 
we remark that unlimited shin-plasters must d late the 
currency, that a prohibitory tariff plunders the general 
consumer for the benefit of a few manufacturers, that Ge- 
neral Butier’s proclamation was not conciliatory, and that an 
attempt to hold the South as a conquered country must be 
fatal to the republicanism of the North. They abuse us and 
hate us as if we had done them some great injury, because, 
when we talk or write on a subject so interesting to us as the 
American war, we utter these platitudes. It is impossible we 
should please them. We cannot help commenting on a stb- 
ject that interests us so nearly; and if we comment on it, we 
cannot avoid stating truths that seem to us so obvious. But 
if we cannot satisfy them with our words, we can ask them to 
look at our deeds. We have prevented all interference in 
their quarrel on the part of Euro Power. The 
English Parliament has studiously avoided all discussions 
calculated to annoy them; and without a murmur we allow 
them to try our neutrality to the utmost. The unimpeded 
blockade of Nassau ought surely to be allowed to weigh otis 
thing against the provoking accuracy with which the: 
tions of English political economists are being fulfilled. - 


GARIBALDI AND THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. ~ 


Vp seems to be a general impression in Italy. that 
GaripaLpi's strange conduct is not utterly without excuse 


or explanation. It is said that he is the victim of Mi 
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duplicity, and that he only discovered at the last moment his 
own antagonism to the policy of the Government. According 
to his apologists, crafty intriguers, misconceiving his character, 
have, for their own purposes, encouraged his illusions, until 
their disavowal of his projects has almost driven him mad. 
There is no more melancholy spectacle than the subjection of 
a noble nature to selfish trickery and cunning; but at present 
it is impossible to distribute the blame of the Sicilian enter- 

ise with even approximate justice. It is not improbable 
that RatTazzi may have beex lipelled by his enemies; and, on 
the whole, it is more likely tha: he was misunderstood than that 
he was the author of an intentional deception. It is alleged 
that the Government had been privy to the enterprise of 
Sarnico, and to the expedition beyond the Adriatic which it 
was designed to cover. It is scarcely credible that the nominee 
of France can have sanetioned the proposed march upon Rome; 
and yet some official countenance was extended to the agitator 
in Sicily, and to the formation of rifle clubs, which were 
openly organized for practical purposes. 

When RArtazzi succeeded Ricasout, the susceptibility of the 
best Italians was wounded by the ostentatious deference of the 
Crown to foreign dictation. ‘The Minister consequently thought 
it advisable to display his patriotic zeal ; and the most effectual 
mode of appealing to popular sympathy was to invite GARIBALDI 
toecouncil. If the hero toed does professed confidence in the 
Government, and then returned quietly to Caprera, the object 
of Ratrazzi would have been fully attained ; but the jobbers 
of Turin, like the curate and barber of CervaNTES, were un- 
able to understand the ehivalrous madman whom they hu- 
moured and laughed at. It never occurred to GarIBALDI that 
his repose could have been disturbed for the purpose of strength- 
ening a faction, or of confirming a Cabinet in office. To demand 
his assistance was to acknowledge that the time was come for 
defying the giant at Venice or the crafty enchanter at Rome; 
and when he found that his allies repudiated the adventure, 
he unhesitatingly proceeded alone. If selfish Ministers drew 
back, other influences were not wanting to precipitate revo- 
lution and civil war. Ganrra.pr has always wavered between 
Mazzext and Victor Emmanvet, and he has now thrown him- 
self unreservedly into the arms of the party of action and 
disunion. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Ministers, 
it is not even certain that he has yet abandoned the hope of 
ultimate co-operation with the Kixe. He has always mis- 
understood the functions of a constitutional sovereign, and 
he has long believed himself to possess the real secret of the 
Royal designs. The proclamations which denounce his enter- 

ise lose their validity in his eyes, because they are authen- 
ticated by the counter-signature of the responsible Ministers. 
Irregular ents unfortunately sanction similar acts, 
although they want the exceptional necessity which excused 
the original violation of order. GARrIBALDI can never forget 
that his conquest of Sicily and Naples was ushered in by 
formal censures, and crowned by unbounded expressions of 
gratitude ; and if he feels himself emancipated for life from the 
ordinary limitations of individual action, it is easier to regret 
his error than to point out his inconsistency. The distinction 
between a heroic crusade and an ignoble broil depends on 
conditions which are difficult to define. It is, perhaps, only 
by careful study, or by the traditional instincts of hereditary 
freedom, that the anomaly of placing either king or subject 
above the law can be thoroughly and practically understood. 
GartpaLpr has never had time or inclination to think, and 
he lived under a petty despotism until he emigrated to a 
land of lawless anarchy. Having devoted his life with un- 
paralleled success to promotion of Italian unity, he still 
fails to perceive that a State must have one law, one policy, 
and one responsible government. 

In an age of surprises, it is prudent to abstain even from 
prophecies which look like truisms. Although Garra.p1 is 
said to be wandering without hope or definite purpose, at the 
head of a few half-armed volunteers, he may perhaps sud- 
denly be found commanding an army, and supported by a 
unanimous population. In Sicily and in Naples, his name 
and his exploits have excited a feeling of admiration which no 
predecessor had aroused, or in any measure deserved, during 
the lapse of many generations. Cold-blooded foreigners, more 
or less acquainted with history, can measure his achievements, 
and understand the defects as well as the grandeur of his 
character; but the Southern Italians had forgotten the pos- 
sible union of courage, of generosity, and of patriotism. The 


_ popular deification of Garimatpi is one of the most striking 


proofs on record that the higher sympathies and impulses are, 

at least among the superior races, indestructible. Every timid 

idler on the quays of Naples believes in the fearless and inde- 
Liberator, 


while the more abstruse conception of law 


and organic freedom has not yet penetrated the Southern 
intellect, The educated opinion of Piedmont, of Lombardy, 
and of Tuscany, condemns the seditious commencement of ap 
unauthorized war ;, but even in the North, the youth of the 
middle class are to follow the banner of GaRrIpaLpi 
whenever he thinks fit to raise it.. There is reason to hope 
that the army is staunch, as it is undoubtedly strong enough to 
bear down all popular resistance; but when soldiers have to 
decide between parties, go over in a mass, and there are 
hundreds of Garrpazp1's old officers in the regular army. If 
he should unfi come personally into conflict with 
the Royal troops, the result could scarcely fail to be, in 
event, disastrous.. The best friends of law and order, 

they deprecate the success of his enterprise, would sincerely 
mourn his fall. It is not by Italian hands that the defender 
of Rome and the liberator of Naples ought to end his 
wonderful career. 

Every honest man would rejoice in the suceess of the 
design on Rome if it were undertaken by the Government, 
and if it were not utterly inconsistent with common 
The Pore and his advisers have eliminated all possible solu, 
tions of the Italian except the overthrow of eccle- 
siastieal rule, It is fortunate that the temporizing or insidious 
offers of a compromise have been obstinately rejected, for it 
would have been difficult to observe a guarantee of the Porr’s 
independence within the city of Rome, or even on the right 
bank of the Tiber. His subjects would have felt that they 
were degraded, even if they ceased to suffer oppression ; and 
all Italy would still have been irritated by a sense of incom- 
pleteness, and of foreign interferenee, In theory, GaRmaLpI 
might be said to be right, if abstract theories had any meaning 
in connexion with actual life. It would be perfectly justifiable 
to expel the Pore from Rome, and from Italy, but it is 
culpable to attempt a ruinous conflict with a superior power. 
The armoury of sacerdotal curses might be prudently disre- 
garded if the French garrison were not present to protect the 
temporal dominion ; but it would be utterly useless to destroy or 
capture, by the aid of overwhelming numbers, a force whi 
is only the vanguard of the most formidable army in the 
world. Ina Scandinavian story, a disguised God tries to force 
down the arched back of a cat, until he finds that it is really 
a section of the serpent which surrounds the earth with its 
folds. A local victory at Rome would, for the same reason, 
be either impossible or useless; and whatever may be the in- 
justice of the occupation, Italy can only wait until it suits 
the purpose of the French Empzror to concede or to exchange 
for some political consideration his hold on the capital, Gart- 
BALDI may risk his own life and reputation, but he has no 
right to engage his country in hopeless un i If he 
has been encouraged in the commencement of the enterprise 
by those who are now alarmed at his perseverance, there is an 
additional reason for effecting, if it is practicable, some friendly 
accommodation with the mistaken and adventurous enthusiast, 


THE WAR IN AMERICA, 


, Nees RUSSELL is not given to joking, but the language 
and the occasion of his answer to Mr. Szwarp produce a 
humorous effect. Soon after the evacuation of New 

of Norfolk, and of York Town, it occnrred to the Federal 
Secretary of State that a circular despatch, on the successes 
and prospects of the campaign, might be appropriately com- 
posed. As the Governments of Europe had taken no part in 
the quarrel, there was no particular reason for troubling them 
with a communication which was rather a commentary on the 
war than a protest, a demand, or a warning. The document 
might have appeared as suitably in the columns of the New 
York Tribune or Times; but perhaps it is natural that a 
Foreign Minister should give his leading articles the form of 
despatches, The American representatives at foreign Courts 
were, accordingly, instructed to remark that the Confederates 
had been pushed back from their original frontiers — that the 
Northern States, having borrowed all the money they 
required, had not undergone any inconvenience in the form of 
repayment —and, in the oracular language of the despatch, 
“ that the power of a losing faction, under any circumstances, 
“ must continually grow less.” The latter of the circular 
consists of a treatise on the evils of a servile insurrection, which 
is represented as the inevitable accompaniment of a Federal 
conquest of the South. If there had been a discussion on the 
subject, much might have been said as to the probability of 
on the prudence and morality of provoking a bleody social 
revolution ; but, as the Governments of Europe, and i 
of England, had no selfish interest in the matter, Lord 
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wisely abstained from offering any answer to Mr. Szwarp’s 
arguments, and left the event to reply to his assertions 
and prophecies. The American despatch is dated May 

28; and, but for the demands of courtesy, it would 

have been sufficient to return a blank sheet of paper with 
Lord Russett’s date of July 28. In the mean time 
acted history has and has commented on itself. 
The Federal army been beaten in Virginia; the fleet has 
been baffled on the Mississippi; the Southern States have 
proved themselves unanimously loyal to the Government of 
their choice; and the Northern resources in men and in 
money have simultaneously collapsed. Lord Russe., after 
a concise reference to the events of the campaign, quietly 
suggests that matters will not be mended by the negro insur- 
rection which Mr. Sewarp professes to anticipate. For his 
own Government, he has only to record its rigid neutrality in 
the presence of every offensive word and act which American 
envy and malignity could devise. The despatch would, per- 
haps, have been better if it had been still shorter. When a 
sanguine weather-prophet is interrupted in his congratulations 
on a fine day tore Ropes down-pour of rain, it is unnecessary 
and uncivil to add any verbal contradiction. 
It seems not unlikely that the power of the losing faction 
will, under present circumstances, continually grow less. In 
a year and a half Congress has spent, or authorized the Govern- 
ment to spend, 400,000,000/., and to raise 1,300,000 troops. 
A third of the money, and nearly half of the men, have yet to be 
procured, with little prospect that either supply will be forth- 
coming. The residue has been expended with no permanent or 
substantial advantage, and at this moment the fortune of war 
everywhere inclines to the side of the Confederates. The remark- 
able exploit of the Arkansas gunboat on the Mississippi has 
increased the anxiety which is felt for the army of the Potomac. 
Having been driven from his line of communication with 
Washington, M‘CLe.ian depends for his supplies on the James 
River, and his command of its channel daily becomes more 
precarious. The Southern bank is in the hands of the Con- 
federates, who are probably constructing their batteries at 
leisure. It is also reported that another Arkansas or Virginia 
is about to descend the river at Richmond; and if such a 
vessel can engage the Federal squadron with success, the army 
will have only to choose between retreat and surrender. Even 
a retrograde movement on Fort Monroe may become imprac- 
ticable if it is delayed too long; and, at the best, the evacua- 
tion of the peninsula by the Federal troops would convert 
the existing despondency of the Northern population into 
a salutary despair. As soon as it becomes safe to 
speak of peace and of separation, the which has 
long disapproved of the war will per resume its 
former It is almost impossible that the 
folly and violence of the Republicans should fail to pro- 
duce a reaction. The reckless demagogues who advocate 
the arming of the negroes against their masters, recommend 
their project by suggesting that the Confederate officers would 
have to leave the army to protect their wives and families 
from outrage and slaughter. “ Better,” according to one of 
these patriots, “that every rebel should perish than that 
“ another loyal soldier should be sacrificed.” The domestic 
massacre of enemies whom it is found impossible to defeat in 
the field is a project warthy of the authors of the Confiscation 
Bill and of the employers of Butter, of MitcHett, and of 
Turcnm. Mr. Sewarp probably contemplated no such 
cowardly atrocity, when he reminded Lord Russet that 
English cotton buyers have an interest in the maintenance of 
Southern slavery ; but his insinuation that the early success 
of the North would tend to secure the institutions of the 
South was at the same time inconsistent~with Republican 
professions, and repulsive to English sympathies. 

The most ludicrous incident of the war is the discovery of 
the Irish immigrants, that their allegiance is still due to that 
Saxon Government which they have so often repudiated and 
denounced. It had been supposed that the gallant exiles, 
whether they served in the Northern or the Southern army, 
were unanimous in their unforgiving hostility to England. 
Two chief heroes, who owe their presence in the land of 
liberty to a breach of their parole, have, from opposite sides 
in the American struggle, announced their common purpose 
to retrieve the failure of the cabbage-garden, and to punish 
the credulity which believed in their word of honour. The 
chivalrous Meacuer fights for the Union, while the eloquent 
Mircuett declaims in favour of Slavery and Secession; but 
both in ada i millennium in which Federalists 
and Conft shall together enjoy an internecine war with 
England. They must be disappointed by finding that their 


loyal subjects of Queen Vicrorta. The Irish will be 

to consider the question of allegiance once more when a con- 
scription is fairly established; and the market for substitutes 
becomes firm. Justice to Transatlantic Ireland requires that 
there should be neither compulsion to enlist nor prohibition 
against serving for sufficient pay and bounty. It. is satis- 
factory to think that when the Irish and Germans are once 
tired of the war, it will be impossible to fill the ranks with 
native Americans. 

Lord Russet reminds Mr.-Sewarp that perfect freedom of 
comment on all public events is in England consistent with 
custom, with law, and with universal opinion. It may be 
added that the criticisms of English writers on the war, though 
they may often have been disagreeable, have been consistent 
with general good will. There has been no desire for the 
destruction of American prosperity and power; although the 
incapable rulers and generals who have so deeply injured their 
country have been justly censured. At the beginning of 
the contest, the great majority of Englishmen disapproved 
of the Secession; and although they thought the conquest 
of the South impracticable, they respected the vigorous 
efforts which were made for the preservation of the 
Union. As the struggle assumed larger dimensions, the 
impossibility of suppressing the Confederacy became more 
obvious; and the wild disregard of financial prudence and 
possibility revolted all sound economists and politicians. All 
the unfavourable prognostications of European observers have 
been justified by the event, and the arguments in favour of an 
early peace are more than ever conclusive. Warnings against 
the hazards of war might have been answered by success ; but 
no reasonable American can dispute the force of a friendly pro- 
test against confiscation and civil anarchy. The legislation 
of Congress and the language of the Northern press have made 
reunion impossible, and conquest would therefore be useless, 
even if it were practicable. General HaLieck may perhaps 
retrieve the blunders of Mr. Lincoin, and even find at last 
the way for the Federal army to enter Richmond; but it 
is absurd to suppose that after a long succession of 
victories the Confederates would be reduced to submission by 
any military check. On the other hand, the conditions of 
the contest may become more unfavourable to the North, so 
as to enable the Confederate Government to insist on more 
advantageous terms of peace. It is unpleasant to sell ina 
falling market ; but, nevertheless, it may be prudent to realize 
before the stock becomes absolutely worthless. 


A CAUTION TO RAILWAY DIRECTORS. 


A CASE which was tried at Guildford on Monday may 
serve as an opportune memento to railway directors to 
take decent care of the lives and limbs of their passengers 
during the present holiday season. It was one of the many 
actions against the London and Brighton Company arising out 
of the frightful Clayton Tunnel accident of last August; and 
the effect of the verdict is that the Company have to disburse 
upwards of 6oo/. as a second instalment of damages to a 
plaintiff whose claims they had unsuccessfully sought to 
satisfy by a payment of 400. into court. No one who has 
read the report will consider that a farthing too much of com- 
Hen has been awarded to a poor fellow whose health, 
appiness, and prospects in life have been irretrievably de- 
stroyed through the scandalous mismanagement of the Directors. 
Nevertheless, 1,000/. with costs is a substantial, if inadequate, 
sum to pay by way of fine to a single victim of a piece of reck- 
lessness which killed more than twenty persons, and maimed 
and mutilated four or five times that number, many or most 
of whom have already established their several claims for 
damages against the Company. The London and Brighton 
Board have, perhaps, by this time nearly made up their little 
account of losses by that morning’s work, and it may be 
hoped that the lesson they have had will be a ing to 
them how they open a new score with a fresh batch of 
sufferers. They have, we should imagine, very solid reasons 
for thinking that, after all, there is no economy like good and 
careful management. 
Monday's verdict, as we have said, is si opportune. 
Nothing could, in fact, be more happily ened. It is alike 
fortunate and significant that, just as the “ fatal accident” 
season is coming round again, railway directors should be 
reminded, by a remanet from last August, of the financial 
penalties which await reckless disregard of the conditions of 
now on the verge of that period of 
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be the order of the day, and we know but too well what 
that means. ‘ About this time,” an almanac-maker might 
safely write, “a great railway collision may be looked for.” 
These annual holocausts of slaughtered pleasure-seekers come 
with astonishing regularity. There are railway accidents, 
more or less, all the year round; but the grand accidents — 
the accidents which live in every one’s memory — mostly 
occur within a single fortnight of the twelve months. The 
fatal time seems to be the last week or so of August and 
the first week of September. It is then that the demands of 
holiday-makers stimulate the greed of companies to make good 
failing dividends by running desperate risks on miraculous! 
cheap terms. August 25, 1861, was the date of the hideous 
Clayton Tunnel business. A week later, September 2—a 
rather serious minor accident having happened in the interval 
to an excursion train in the North — the neighbourhood of 
Kentish Town witnessed one of the most horrible tragedies in 
the whole annals of railway slaughter. It was on Sep- 
tember 3, 1860, that the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
killed ten excursionists at Helmshore, and seriously injured 
nearly forty. And two years before that—not to go fur- 
ther back—on August 23, occurred the memorable 
massacre on the Worcester and Wolverhampton line, when 
fifteen persons were killed on the spot, and upwards of ninety 
wounded. Clearly, it is a dangerous time of year we are 
coming to. If, during the next few weeks, railway management 
is to be what it has been, it is about as certain as experience 
and the laws of nature can make it that some frightful disaster 
will befall some excursion train somewhere. 

This portentous coincidence of dates has nothing casual 
about it. These annually recurring railway massacres not 
only happen at the same identical time of year, but they 
happen from essentially the same causes, and, in some instances, 
in almost precisely the same way. The Helmshore affair of 
1860 was as nearly as possible a facsimile of the accident of 
1858 on the Worcester and Wolverhampton line. In each 
case, a coupling-chain which had been made for light work 
snapped under an unaccustomed strain at the top of an incline, 
and one train of excursionists rolled back to meet another 
which was racing close after it on the same line of rails. The 
Clayton Tunnel and Kentish Town disasters of last year were 
less strikingly similar in their details; but they so far agreed, 
that in both instances crowded trains were running on the 
same line at frightfully short intervals —and, moreover, running 
out of their time — and that the safe working of arrangements 
requiring the ceaseless vigilance of a preternaturally gifted 
staff of officials was entrusted to over-tasked or incompetent 
hands. In a broader view, we may say that all these so-called 
accidents arise from the same causes. All of them alike are 
due to a system of mingled recklessness and parsimony which 
undertakes extraordinary work with only ordinary appliances, 
and braves extraordinary risks with only ordinary precautions. 
Coupling-chains which might suffice for light trains are made 
to do duty for heavy ones, and a signal-man or guard who 
might be equal to one man’s work is set to do the work of three. 
Matters are so managed that the very slightest hitch in a 
highly complicated series of arrangements is inevitably and 
instantly fatal; and no special and extra care is taken to 
prevent hitches. One may really say, looking at the system 
disclosed by these excursion-train collisions, that what is 
called “ accident” might be more correctly described as pre- 
arranged homicide. When, as in the Clayton Tunnel case, 
three trains are despatched on the same rails within a few 
minutes of each other, and the life or death of hundreds of 
persons depends on the unfailing vigilance and self-possession 
of a solitary and tired signal-man— or when, as on the North- 
London line twelve months ago, ballast-trains and excursion- 
trains, not set down in any time-bill, are wandering about 
at irregular intervals without the driver of one knowing any- 
thing of the movements of the others — what is truly “ acci- 
“dental” is that somebody is not smashed every day. 
Knowing what excursion-trains are, as managed by some 
companies, we may almost say that the only genuine “ rail- 
“way accident” is the safe arrival of one of these monster 
caravans at its destination. 

Is it impossible to hope that experience has taught directors 
wisdom, and that we may for once get through the excursion 
season without hearing of a “ fatal disaster on the line ?” 
After all, there is no apparent reason in the nature of things 
why railway passengers should be periodically butchered. 
Boards of Directors are really free agents. They perfectly 
well know the physical conditions of safe travelling, and it is 
at their own option to obey them. The fact that they have 
heretofore frittered away fortunes in Parliamentary litigation 


sary consequence, that they must squander money in paying 
damages for the lives and of ‘illed and excur- 
sionists. No inexorable fate ordains that they must take more 
passengers than they can safely carry, or run fast trains close 
on the rear of slow ones. They are in no way bound to use 
light coupling-chains for heavy carriages, or to employ raw 
lads to do the work of trained men. All these excursion- 
train accidents belong to the preventible order. There is no 
sort of mystery about them. They are, one and all, the 
natural result of definite and avoidable causes. Nothing more 
is required of railway directors than that they should hence- 
forth make their arrangements for wa on the same scale of 
efficiency and completeness which has hitherto characterized 
their preparations for fatal “ accidents.” The laws which regu- 
late the velocity and impact of moving bodies are uniform and 
unvarying; and it is not more certain that like causes will always 
produce like effects than it is that different causes will produce 
different effects. We are asking no impossibility from directors 
when we urge on them the propriety and expediency of se 
organizing their holiday traffic that there shall be a reasonable 
probability of every train reaching its journey’s end in safety. 
Nor are we recommending any painful and ruinous effort of 
disinterested benevolence ; for British juries take care that the 
dictates of enlightened self-interest shall, in this matter, coin- 
cide with those of pure philanthropy. The gentlemen who 
arranged the Clayton Tunnel accident have probably good 
reason to know that there is nothing in the world so dear at 
the price as mismanagement, and that it is possible to increase 
traffic returns at the expense of dividends. A year without 
an accident would not only be a welcome novelty to the tra- 
velling public, but might also yield unexpectedly agreeable 
results to many a body of distressed p ares 


FEDERAL MONEY. 


HE latest accounts of financial affairs in the United States 
have occasioned some surprise, and a variety of ingenious 
theories have been started to account for the unexpected rally 
in the value of Federal paper. It is said that a large influx of 
gold from California has contributed to the unlooked-for im-— 
provement of the market, and that the demand for bullion for 
exportation has at the same time been reduced by the shipment 
of enormous quantities of grain to England. Concurrently 
with the increase in the export of wheat, is a marked dimi- 
nution in the outward flow of gold, the Persia bringing only 
70,000/.——an amount very far below what the Cunard ships 

have generally had as freight during the last few weeks. ; 
There is, probably, a certain degree of truth in these ex- 
planations; but the meaning of the last convulsion of the 
uneasy market of New York is sufficiently intelligible without 
reference to disturbing causes the effect of which is not likely 
to have been very important. In America it is natural 
enough for a people blinded by conceit and passion to 
interpret the sudden fall of the premium on gold from 20 to 
16 per cent. as conclusive evidence that the depreciation of the 
Government paper was a momentary consequence of panic, and 
that, for the future, unlimited issues will be found compatible 
with the maintenance of a constant value. No one in England— 
nor, indeed, any one in America who has the slightest knowledge 
of the subject —can really believe that the demonstrated laws 
which regulate the value of currency are about to suspend 
their operation for the convenience of the Northern Republic. 
It is quite as certain that the continued issue of Mr. Cuase’s 
green-backs will cause a continued depreciation in proportion 
to their excess, as it is that over abundance of any other 
commodity will lead to a decline in price. The aggregate 
value of the currency which America can absorb for the 
transactions of daily life will not increase, because Mr. Cuase 
has no means of paying his soldiers except by the continually 
increasing activity of his printing press. Congress has already 
passed Acts authorizing an issue of notes which will raise 
the paper circulation to more than 100,000,000/.; and as 
20,000,000/. Bank of England notes, with a small additional 
country circulation, suffices for the commerce of England, it is 
easy to estimate roughly the extent of the over issue of the 
United States. Whatever may be the reason of the late 
fall in the price of gold, it certainly has not arisen from 
any permanent interruption of the downward course which 
the value of dollar-notes is destined to take so long as 
their quantity goes on increasing. The most probable ex- 
planation is simple enough. Certain fluctuations inevitably 
attend every movement of the kind; but the tide does 
not cease to flow steadily on, though for an instant the wave 
may recede. It will be remembered that, shortly before 
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in England at the very gradual movement in the price 
of gold. For a considerable time the quotations hovered about 
4 0r § per cent. From § to 10, and from 10 to 20 per cent., 
the advance was far more rapid than could be accounted for 
by the most extravagant activity that could be attributed to 
the manufacture of paper dollars. Panic and depression had 
exaggerated the upward tendency of gold; and now that the 
gloomy prospect has become a little more familiar, a temporary 
reaction has counterbalanced the spurious influence of excited 
feelings. But gold is not the less becoming more valuable in 
nominal price from day to day, and it is not the less certain to 


its most productive level. The chief significance of thig 
singular device is in the evidence it affords that the game ig 
drawing to a close. The last reserve of money'as well as of 
men has been drawn upon, and after netting the proceeds of 
his postage-stamp currency, Mr. Cuase will have no alter- 
native left, if the war is to be prolonged, but to endeavour to 
raise a revenue of 200,000,000/. a year from taxes which wil] 
not and cannot be paid, or to flood the country with 


notes on a constantly increasing scale, Either of these 
attempts may sooner or later cool the military ardour of 
the North, even more than incessant defeats, or than the 


flow from a country where it is deprived of one of its chief threatened conscription. The facility with which Americans. 


uses to the States of Europe, which have learned by much | 


bitter experience the lesson which the United States will not 
take to heart till their own impending troubles shall have 
taught them also to comprehend it. 

It is possible that the last effort of Mr. Cuase’s ingenuity — 
the issue of halfpenny bank-notes — may tend to retard the 
consequences of his former policy. There is something in- 
finitely ludicrous in the idea of a great country raising money 
by the manufacture of paper halfpence, and the monstrous in- 
convenience, annoyance, and loss which must be caused sooner 
or later by such a scheme may exercise an appreciable effect 
in bringing home the evils of war to the lowest of the people. 
Still, if the problem to be solved was merely how to gain a 
momentary supply of money to meet pressing necessities, 
without regard to public inconvenience, we do not know 
that Mr. Cuase could have hit upon a more effective plan 
than the issue of halfpenny Franklins and twopenny Wash- 
ingtons. It will disturb commerce on the large scale far less 
than the addition of an cquivalent amount of dollar notes to 
the already redundant circulation. The price of silver is of 
comparatively small importance, and gold will not be 
affected by the issue of a paper currency which will 
not come into competition with the higher denomi- 
nations of coinage. It has occasionally been suggested 
that 12.-notes should be issued in England as a means of 
economizing the many millions of gold used as the small 
change of commerce without interfering in any way with the 
quantity of notes of a higher denomination which can be kept 
in circulation. The social inconveniences of such a course 
have always prevented its adoption; but it has never been 
doubted that, by thus tapping an entirely new vein, the 
alleged saving could really be effected, and an immediate gain 
secured of the whole amount of gold which is now absorbed 
in circulation. 

The so-called postage stamps of the American currency will 
work in the sameway. The Government will realize, once for all, 
the value of all the small change which is required for the daily 
use of the American people. Minute as the denominations are, 
the aggregate value thus swept into the Treasury must be very 
considerable, and, whatever the drawbacks may be, they will 
probably be less serious than the depreciation of the higher 
currency, and the damage to the Federal credit which an 
equivalent issue of dollar notes would have caused. It was 
fortunate for the Government that the scheme was aided by a 
general clamour for small currency of any kind. The incon- 
venience of not being able to get any change of less value than 
a dollar might well reconcile people to an experiment as 
strange as that which has just been resorted to; but a little 
patience would probably have supplied a different remedy. 
Already the purchasing power of the dollar note has been 
reduced to about four-fifths of its nominal value, and in a 
reasonable time a paper dollar is certain to become the very 
smallest denomination of currency which can be required for any 
of the purposes of life. It was thought a hardship that, for want 
of small change, the most trifling purchase could not be made 
for less than a dollar, but it will be a hardsiip of a different 
kind when the dollar shall become scanty payment for a ride 
in an omnibus or a glass of beer. When the larger notes 
sink as they must do if the inevitable issue goes on at its 
present rate, it will not be difficult to predict the ultimate 
fate of the many-coloured bits of pasteboard which now do 
duty for smaller coins. A depreciation far short of what has 
been witnessed in other countries under circumstances not 
more unfavourable than the Federalists will have to face if 
they persist in their insane endeayour to subjugate the South, 
will suffice to reduce the current value of the new tokens to 
something less than the cost of the card they are printed on; 
and the end must be that they will disappear, and the Govern- 
ment will have extracted the value they now represent 
from the pockets of its subjects without incurring any practical 
liability to make it good. As a process of taxation this may, 
perhaps, be found more effectual than the Bill which Congress 


can change their views under the pressure of circ 

has been sufliciently demonstrated in more than one phase 
of the war, and is naively insisted on (of course with re- 
ference to the South) in Mr. Sewarp’s last published de- 
spatch; and now that the failure both of men and mo 
cannot be much longer postponed, it may not be the least: 
probable of contingencies that an irresistible cry for peace 
on any terms may succeed to the war fever which has gone so 
far to cripple the strength and the resources of the most 
arrogant people on the face of the earth. It will be well for 
them if the reaction sets in before they are too completely 
prostrated to resume, on a more modest scale, the national 
existence of which they have been so proud. Even Mr. 
Roesuck will scarcely wish that the disorganization of the 
war should reach the climax of national destruction. 


PARLIAMENTARY LITIGATION. 


f hiaee sayings and doings of the session of 1862 have been 
summed up by Parliamentary remembrancers of almost. 
every shade of politics, and by critics of every style and every 
school. The shortcomings of the Executive Government have 
been so repeatedly noted, and the mis-spent months from 
February to July so unkindly chronicled, as to leave a v 
general impression on the public mind of official indolence and 
Parliamentary imbecility. We have been told that, though 
the House of Commons has talked much, it has done little or 
nothing except to vote away some forty or fifty millions of 
the public money while four-fifths of its members were at 
dinner. From these assumed premisses inferences are drawn 
by democrats or absolutists, as the case may be, adverse either 
to the present constitution of Parliament, or to representative: 
institutions altogether. 

It may, however, be safer, as well as more lenient, to judge 
of Parliament by its officially recorded acts rather than by 
the criticisms of its self-constituted annalists. After making 
every allowance for ‘ Massacred Innocents,” and for legisla- 
tion which, after early promise and fair blossom in spring, 
yielded no autumn fruit, the session of 1862 cannot be pro- 
nounced altogether barren. Excluding from calculation the 
ten or dozen annual Continuation Bills passed for keeping 
on foot Royal Commissions or expiring laws, at least a 
hundred public Acts have received the Royal assent during 
the past session. And if, among those measures which 
have been withdrawn or negatived, are included some which 
have hitherto been regarded, by sections at least of the com- 
munity, as of primary importance, it would be more 
fair and accurate to ascribe their failure to that public 
indifference to their fate which Parliament has faithfully 
reflected than to any indolence or lack of spirit in the 
Legislature itself. But the passing of public Bills, and 
discussion of Estimates, and interpellations on forts, and 
ships, and education, and finance, and ecclesiastical mis- 
cellanies, form by no means the whole duty of the House: 
of Commons. It is not at four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the ladies and the reporters themselves in their respective 
galleries, that the hard work of the Legislature begins, For 
some four or five hours before, a large section of that body has. 
been discharging its less exciting, but more laborious, judicial 
functions in the Private Bill Committee Rooms upstairs. If it 
be true that “the world knows nothing of its greatest men,” 
it is certain that the newspaper-reading constituencies of Eng- 
land know very little of their most industrious representatives. 
Upwards of 240 Private Bills, a large proportion of which 
have involved tedious and minute investigation into their 
bearings on public interests, have been passed in the 
session of 1862. Of these Bills not less than four-fifths 
were promote’ by Railway Companies. It was in refer- 
ence to this class especially that the Chairman of the 
Standing Orders Committee of the House of Commons re- 
cently called attention to the time and toil voluntarily de- 
vi by individual members to Private Bill legislation: 


, and it will be less mischievous in its effects on com- 
merce than the enhancement of the tariff to a point far beyond 


Certain chairmen of Railway Bill Committees were selected 
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for honourable mention, with the number of days during | which was eventually 


which they had respectively sat appended to their names. In | 
this show of Parliamentary stock Lord A. figured for 65 
days, Mr. B. for 56, Mr. C. for 59, and so on. It was— 
further hinted that, in addition to these interesting statistics of | 


the occupations of this hitherto neglected section of the work- | 


ing classes, we might, bv favour of the Board of Trade, be 
enlightened hereafter witn further particulars as to the cost | 
per day involved to the parties concerned in these inquiries. _ 

Now it is with respect to this very department of its work, | 
on which any reputation that Parliament may retain for in- | 
dustry mainly rests, that an unfavourable impression has gone 
forth. The uncertainty and costliness of law are proverbial, — 
but Parliamentary law is said to present these normal evils in | 
their most aggravated form ; and it has been urged that, either | 
through the inefficiency of its members or the laxity of its | 
Standing Orders, the House of Commons needs some sweeping | 
and radical reform in the matter of its Private Bill legislation. 
The ten-pounders, assuming from their own expefience 
that nobody does political work without pay, very generally 
believe that their representatives reimburse themselves for 
ingloriously stewing through the session in Private Bill 
Committee Rooms by picking up nuggets in the cupboards; 
and though, in better-informed circles, it is known that these 
Parliamentary tribunals, however costly in other respects, are 
administered by unpaid judges, it is of some importance, 
with a view to an efficient remedy, that, in this department of 
its duties, at all events, the real position of Parliament 
should be correctly understood. On the  insinuation 
against the competency of the House of Commons to dis- 
charge, through its Committees, these judicial functions, 
it is unnecessary to dwell. To say that Parliament contains 
noodles and drones is only to say that our comprehensive 
system of representation comprises all sections of the com- 
munity ; but to found on this truism a misgiving as to the 
capacity of some two dozen gentlemen out of the 658 members 
of the House of Commons to conduct these semi-judicial 
inquiries, would be to give up Parliamentary government 
altogether as a hopeless concern. 

But it is charged on Parliament that, instead of affording a 
model to other tribunals of cheap justice, it is in its own 
judicial administration only serviceable as an awful warning 
against extravagance and extortion. Let us look at the facts. 
The fees payable by promoters of Private Bills at their 
various stages have yielded, on an average of the last ten 
years, about 50,0001. a year—covering not only the costs 
arising in the Private Bill department, but a large por- 
tion of the gross annual establishment charges of the House of 
Commons. These fees are, no doubt, susceptible of revision, 
and possibly of considerable reduction. It is also true that 
the scale of costs payable to Parliamentary agents and counsel, 
sanctioned under an Act passed fifteen years ago, is, in some 
respects, excessive as compared with the charges allowed on 
taxation by other tribunals in this country. And if the 
committees to whose adjudication these matters are entrusted 
were armed with powers to award costs in certain cases 
against speculative promoters or frivolous opponents of public 

ings, their hands would, no doubt, be strengthened 
in the repression of extravagance and the prevention of delay, 
and the permanent interests, not only of the suitors, but 
of the public at large, would be proportionately advanced. 
But let it be distinctly understood by those who complain of 
the costliness of Parliamentary litigation, that the evil is one 
for the causes and consequences of which the community at 
large, and especially that section of it who come to Parliament 
as suitors, are themselves, in the main, responsible. 

The railway property of this country is said to exceed a 
capital of four hundred millions sterling, the growth of little 
more than thirty years. If the first investors in this property 
had been offered a tee of 8 per cent., they would pro- 
bably have declined it. A large proportion of them would 
now gladly catch at the certainty of half that amount of 
interest. But, in the meantime, who but themselves 
have been the stewards of their estate? The manage- 
ment may have been delegated to executive boards. Con- 
tractors, lawyers, and engineers may have formed a 
large element in the governing bodies of railway com- 
panies, but the proprietary at large have been, theoreti- 


cally at least, the administrators of their own affairs. If a 
system of costly rivalry, involving endless contests and un- 
Temunerative ramifications, has been undertaken, it has been 
. Presumably at the dictation of those whose property was at 
stake. Two great companies thought fit during the past 


Session to employ fourteen counsel for forty-four days in 
fighting over seven schemes for new branch lines, not one of 


sanctioned by Parliament—the only 
result of the contest. being an expenditure of some 60,000/. 
One of these two great corporations, which ranks among the 
largest and most ancient of its class, has just announced a 
magnificent half-yearly dividend of five shillings per cent. 
Is Parliament to blame for this? Perhaps the proprietors in 
this undertaking think litigation a luxury; and as long as 
they are ready to pay for it who shall venture to deprive 
them of the enjoyment? If, on the other hand, they are, 
as we are inclined to believe, the victims of a vicious 

which they have created and fostered, but have not the 


| courage to reform, let them make up their minds to the 


gradual absorption in profitless Parliamentary contests both 
of their interest and their capital. But, in any case, let 
them not hope for profit or consolation in reviling Parliament, 
which, by the careful commission of their interests to impartial 
and disinterested members of its own body, has manifested 
more solicitude for the security of private property, whether 
held by individuals or by corporations, than its owners have 
hitherto deigned, in the plenitude of their confidence or their 
carelessness, to bestow. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND ITS TRUMPETER. 


Bu for the enormous importance of the subject discussed, 
the newspaper controversy between Mr. Scorr Russeu. 
and Mr. Reep would be somewhat farcical. For years the 
Admiralty and the country have been, if not exactly in rela- 
tions of hostility, at any rate on terms of mutual suspicion of 
the most decided character. Ever since the first essay at 
protecting ships with iron armour, the opinion of the best- 
informed portion of the public, whether within or without the 
limits of the naval profession, has been loudly and incessantly 
expressed, that the Board of Admiralty, partly from prejudice, 
and still more from the traditional sluggishness of the depart- 
ment, was letting slip a magnificent opportunity and wasting 
the resources of the country on obsolete forms of naval 
architecture, while nations of a more enterprising turn were 
rapidly creating navies against which our once formidable 
liners would be utterly powerless. More than once, 
the general indignation at the incapacity and unthrift of 
the Board of Admiralty had all but overthrown this worst 
example of official mismanagement, when, happily con- 
ceived tactics, not always of the most honest kind, one respite 
after another was gained, and the final catastrophe averted for 
the time by a partial adoption of the policy which the rapid 
progress of the French navy and the growing impatience of 
the English oe whe aes it impossible any longer to reject. 
Foiled in their direct attacks upon the root of all the mischief — 
the constitution of the Admiralty itself—naval reformers were 
at least so far successful as to extort a promise that the Board 
would pursue with all the vigour of which it was capable (not 
very much perhaps) the essential object of creating an iron- 
cased fleet. The promise has been redeemed in the partial, 
half-hearted way in which extorted ises are commonly 
performed. Some few good ships have been built, or are 
building; and many experiments—some necessary and 
hopeful, others idle and purposeless—have been tried, 
with no very definite results, except the expenditure of a 
large sum of ame. A very general dissatisfaction is felt, 
not at the fact that experimental ships are being built, but at 
the slowness with which the Admiralty have acted upon such 
results as have been already ascertained. It is remarkable 
that the best model yet produced was also the first iron-plated 
ship constructed for the British navy. The Warrior was, 
for the most part, the fruit rather of theory than experi- 
ence ; and the variations since introduced in the construction 
of the Defence and Resistance have had no other effect than 
to reduce the speed attainable by something like four miles 
an hour. It is quite possible that the Warrior may hereafter 
be surpassed in many particulars, but it was a great step 
gained when once a good sea-going frigate, unequalled in 
speed, almost invulnerable, and carrying a tremendous 
armament, had, in spite of all adverse predictions, been 
added to the British navy. The basis was supplied for 
any amount of effective work; and, while experiments were 
right enough for the purpose of ascertaining how best to build 
vessels of a different character, there was no longer any reason 
to pause in the construction of ships of a class which 
had been tried and had succeeded ond expectation. 
One sister ship to the Warrior actually afloat, and 
four others which exist only in the most embryonic state, 
measure the activity of the Board in this direction; and it 
has long been almost universally felt — and repeated, indeed, 
until the repetition had become tiresome—that in thus neglect- 
B2 
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ing its pri duty, the Admiralty was not faithfully keeping | consequently determined, at all hazards, to fit their ships to their 
the ms tee it gave as the price of a reprieved existence. | docks, instead of fitting their docks to their ships. They have 


The Saturday Review. 


The Board, on the other hand, with equal pertinacity and less 
reason, have paraded their experiments in vessels of a sub- 


ordinate class as an excuse for neglecting those of the highest | 
_ the opinion of a projector that his design combines a variety 


importance, whose efficiency has been put to the proof; and 
they seem utterly incapable of understanding that experiments 
upon small vessels, however useful they may ultimately prove, 


employed Mr. Reep to make the best ship he can under these 
conditions, and no doubt he will do so; but the wisdom 
of this policy will require more solid facts for its support than 


of incompatible advantages, and all the eloquence and taste 


even of a better writer than Mr. Reep would be thrown away 


in attempting to prove that, by some undivulged process 


cannot be accepted in substitution for work upon that part | 
of their undertaking where the experimental stage has been | known only to an unappreciated Board and a modest inventor, 
practically concluded by substantial success. ‘a small ship can be made to carry as heavy a load as a large 
At this late period of the dispute, it is a little whimsical to -one. The Admiralty may, on their own responsibility, affect 
see a champion entering the lists, and enumerating with as much mystery as they please about a very simple matter; 
copious egotism and mischievous exaggeration the charges | but, if they have no better defence for continued neglect than 
which have been established against the Admiralty; but Mr. | the confident boastings of Mr. Reep, it would be more prudent 
Scorr Russet, though he flings about his figures with reck- to silence their trumpeter until his eulogies shall have been 


less inaccuracy, and is careful to insinuate that he stands alone 
as the denouncer of the Admiralty 
of being on the right side of the question, and the excuse of 
having been from the first one of the most energetic, if not of 
the most exact and effective, of the assailants of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Reep’s appearance as the representative of the Admiralty 
is even more burlesque than Mr. Scotr Russe.u’s claim to be 


the chosen champion of the interests of the country. ll the | 


official conceit and mystification which have been so often 
brought to bear upon eminent critics, are beautifully reflected 
in Mr. Reep’s communications, and the charm of this style 


unctuous adulation upon his Grace the First Lord, and every- 
thing which that sacred object of Mr. Reep’s veneration has 
done or thought of doing for the benefit of an ungrateful 
country. Mr. Scotr random talk about 20,000,000/. 
of waste is mischievous enough to the real interests of naval 
reform, but any one who pleases may follow the precedent 
of the three tailors, and take the name of the country in vain. 
But Mr. Reep’s case is different. He is in the employment of 
the Admiralty, and if the Board do not wish to make their case 
ridiculous, as well as weak, the sooner they apply to their 
defender the rule which was invoked to silence Captain Coxrs, 
the better it will be for their reputation for good taste, if for 
nothing else. 


“ judicious objects,” is, that it is “not only possikle, but practi- 


“ cable, and even easy, to build small iron-cased vess-ls as well | 


“as large,” by methods which he, Mr. Reep, “ has succeeded 
“in demonstrating, but on which he is not at liberty to speak 
“ more fully at present.” This, if true in the sense in which 
it is meant to be understood, would be an ample justification | 
for some of the experiments which are in progress; but if | 
Mr. Reep thinks that semi-official announcements of the | 
grandest and most mysterious kind will be accepted on the 
credit of the Board of Admiralty or its eulogist, he must 
suppose that all past experience is utterly forgotten. If Mr. 
Reep is not at liberty to say more, it would be better to await 
the triumphant issue of his experiments before boasting of an 
impossible success. Even official omniscience has no right to 
assume absolute ignorance, on the part of the public, of the 
conditions of a problem of national interest. It is quite 
true, no doubt, that small iron-cased ships can be built, but it 
is equally certain that, as between two iron ships built on the 
same plan, the smaller must be inferior either in her resisting 
power, her speed, her sea-going qualities, or some other 
requisite. is may not be a reason for abandoning the 
attempt to build armoured vessels of different classes, 
but it is a conclusive reason against the neglect of those 
which must be the most powerful of all. Mr. Rezp | 
professes to be able, by his unrevealed process, to give perfect 
protection even to a gun-boat, without the sacrifice of any 
other quality; and if by this he means that the ship is to be 
completely coated with impenetrable plates five inches thick, 
without losing speed or stowage, or the power of carrying a 
heavy armament at sea, he promises a feat which will greatly 
astonish the world. If he means only that the most vital 
part of the ship — the belt between wind and water — may be 
effectually protected, as in his model the Enterprise, leaving 
the crew with only partial defence against heavy shot, he has 
shown no ground for substituting imperfect small ships for 
perfect large ones, though his plan may be a reasonable com- 
promise if confined to its proper purpose of providing a sup- 
pense force of light-draught vessels in addition to the fleet of 

eavy frigates which always must form our chief reliance. The 
real history of the case has been revealed on more than one 
occasion. The Admiralty have shrunk from the necessity of 
building docks on the scale required by vessels of such 


, has at least the advantage | 


of composition is skilfully heightened by an outpouring of | 


| who are so eloquent, and learned, and pathetic, and 
| sitting under them for even an hour at a time is delightful. Still, 


dimensions as the Warrior and the Achilles. They have 


justified by facts 


POLITICAL SERMONS. 


HERE is a run t sermons just now, and laymen, if th 

have to endure have at leant the feeble of ing 
their clerical friends what they think of their productions. The 
punishment does not fall very severely. No one much minds imper- 
sonal remarks against the class to which he belongs. When we get 
hold of a personal case and hunt down an individual, then it is 
very different. It cannot be pleasant to be told in the Times that 
you personally are a marked man, and are going to be kept a 
ut no clergyman 


much minds being informed that the majority of the seventeen<- 


or eighteen thousand ministers of our Church are 


If there is a majority, there is also a minority, and each 


man directly places himself in the select assem y of those 
evout, that 


however, some clergymen do feel that sermons are apt to be dull, 
and that something should, if possible, be done to enliven them, 
Among other resources it has occurred to some preachers to touch 
freely on the current politics of the day. ey translate the 
newspapers into Sunday language, and have the great — of 
putting their views as a matter of high principle. To a good 
man this is a genuine delight, and a very proper one, and current 
politics afford an easy occasion of doing it. Generally those who 
adopt this custom belong to that school of religious thought which 


t val th d makes it inci 
The essence of Mr. Reep’s explanation of “his Grace's | 


the service. But they are men of education, and thought, and 
feeling enough to know that the usual sermon is often a mere set 
of sounding phrases, the sound of which is agreeable and 
even profitable to those who have learnt to love it, but which 
cover over a certain hollowness and vagueness of thought. Th 
are good men, and they long earnestly to connect the sermon wi 
daily life. They themselves take the interest of educated gentle- 
men in public questions. They find it natural and easy to s 

on what interests them, and they think that political events form 
a ground on which they may advantageously meet their auditors 
and do real, because definite, good. 

It is a notion which we can scarcely bear to quarrel with. Even 
if they are mistaken, we honour the clergymen who make the 
mistake. The clergy often seem to us unreasonably blamed, and 
more is asked of them than they can give. People complain that 
their discourses are all in the clouds— that they abound in gene- 
ralities — that they repeat phrases awful in themselves, but weari- 
some from frequent use. We ask them to come down to the 
earth, to kiss it, and gain strength from the embrace — to address 
themselves to our real wants — to speak of real vices and sins — to 
answer or sympathize with real honest doubts, and not to foist on 
us the inanities of the idiotic mock-sceptic of the pulpit. But 
let us suppose that a clergyman is big to follow this advi 
and sets himself to grant our ya e thinks what practi 
application of his great truths he can make. How is he to find a 
special illustration of what he means? It is scarcely to be wished 
he should preach at individuals. He cannot decently illustrate 
the history of the Prodigal Son by unmistakeable allusions to a 
notorious scapegrace in the squire’s family, nor can he in so many 
words bid the doctor’s wife go and sin no more. Nor is it easy to 
attack the habits of classes which he may think call for cens 
unless these habits are avowedly sinful, in which case no one wi 
plead guilty to them. If he only disapproves of what society con- 
siders innocent, he must either be very vague or descend to details 
which are of a very paltry kind, and as to which much debate is 
possible. A general denunciation of a love for dress comes to 
nothing. Every woman tries to persuade herself that she only 
dresses as becomes her station. ‘To be impressive, a clergyman 
would have to say exactly what he meant. He must describe 
the articles and foshions of dress to which he objects; and 
this he cannot do if he wishes his congregation not to 
laugh. A man who sees this, and who honestly wishes 
to give his discourse a practical application, may very natu- 
rally turn with great satisfaction to the field of general poli- 
tics. Of course he does not trouble himself with small matters. | 
They would present the very same difficulties which small social 
or local — would present. A man can scarcely take a 
from the Gospels as his text, and proceed to argue from it either 
for or against the registration of land. But politics always 
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t an abundance of general topics which may be easily treated 
as matters of principle, and which yet have an interest sufficiently 
immediate to make any discussion of them seem practical. The 
preacher, for example, seizes on some such topic as the civil war 
in America, or of the Chinese ; 
strong opinion either way, he can put it into the 0 
soligious dogmatism with the greatest facility. If we adopt the 
theory of sermons being good according as they embody an appli- 
cation of great truths to points of temporary interest, we cannot 
see that the preacher could do much better. 

What, then, is the objection to these political sermons? We 
do not pretend to object to them very strongiy, for if the preacher 
is an educated and a moderately cautious man, they are rarely 
offensive, and they are certainly much more entertaining than the 
ordinary discourses. At the worst, it is only like hearing some 
one read out a second-rate newspaper ; and we generally gain a sense 
of the existence of great principles at the bottom of things, although 
we may dissent from particular application. Although we 
may, for instance, differ from the preacher in our views as to 
America or China, we may yet leave our pews with an increased 
sense of the sinfulness of unnecessary blood-shedding. Still, the 
main objection to these sermons is a very strong one. It is, that 
the preacher almost unavoidably creates a confusion between the 
sacred authority of the great truths he teaches and his own views 
on a debatable point of current history. He probably is scarcely 
conscious how much he himself is the victim of this confusion, 
and how strongly he cherishes the belief that his view ought to 
be treated with almost absolute respect because he is a clergyman, 
and because the topics on which S ordinarily discourses ought 
unquestionably to be treated with absolute respect. He scarcely 
thinks, and scarcely wishes his congregation to think, that his views 
are no better than the views of a layman. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, there is not the slightest reason why they should be so. The 
abstract principles of right and wrong are almost always conceded 
in political discussion —it is only the application that is disputable. 
The cle an’s opinion has, like the opinion of any other man, the 
value which it may derive from good sense and feeling, foresight, 
and, above all, critical, quiet, laborious investigation of the facts. 
A layman and a clergyman would both agree that itis wrong to spill 
unnecessarily the blood of Chinamen. But the whole question is 
whether we are doing so. In order to make an opinion on this 
valuable, its utterer cannot refer to general Christian principles. He 
must show that he has a knowledge of the facts—of the actual 
course taken by generals — of the course prescribed by the Ministers 
at home. He must convince us that he has as accurate a conception 
of the present position of affairs in China, of the aims and means 
of the rebels, and of the resources and policy of the Imperial 
Government, as an Englishman whose information is only at 
second-hand can be expected to have. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the preacher of the political sermon knows no more of 
the subject than what every one may know who reads the Times. 
His views are only the reflections of an impulsive outsider, who 
makes up his view at once on the case as presented to him, and 
who immediately dresses up this hasty view in religious language. 

If he did this avowedly, there would be no great harm done. 
He might openly say in the pulpit, “I have been thinking over 
the Chinese business. I know nothing about it myself, and 
have had no leisure to read anything more than what you have 
most of you read in the Zimes. The subject is almost new to 
me, and [ have only the vaguest conception who the Taepin 
are or what they want; but, taking the facts as they are stated in 
what I have read, it occurs to me that a religious man would 
clothe the view of these facts that seems to me natural in some 
such language as that I am going to submit to you.” He might 
say this, and then no one could suppose that he wished to dress 
out his little private opinion with something of the dignity he 
derives from his office. He might do it; but he is not in the least 
likely to do so, for it is improbable that he has distinctly realized 
to himself that his opinion has no special value because it is his. 
But a large portion of his congregation, if the question is a fairly 
debatable one, realise at once that there are two sides to it. It is 
only those who already agree with him, or who never think at all, 
that would take the clergyman’s opinion on trust. The rest 
criticise it. They have probably heard and read it often before, 
and have perhaps discovered very satisfactory reasons why it 
should be rejected. They therefore feel a natural irritation that 
what they think an unsound political opinion should be announced 
from the pulpit as a divine truth. They may very probably follow 
the example of the clergyman, and confuse this casual personal 
opinion with the great truths he is sent to teach, and a feeling 
of distaste for religion is very naturally the sequel of their dis- 
approval of the conclusions to which the clergyman has come on 
so very secular a subject as the tenure of certain towns in China. 

Of course a national event that raises no controversy is an 
excellent subject for a sermon. A preacher would have been 
& very cold exponent of the religion of love and sympathy who 
had _ nothing ial to say on such occasions as the Indian 
mutiny or the death of the’ Prince Consort. But sermons on 
such occasions are not what we mean by political sermons. 
It is only very rarely that such occasions happen, and then 
the feeling they awaken is universal. But a political sermon 
attempts to deal on religious principles with the debatable 

; it aims at applying the great truths 
of religion to the consideration of something which has an im- 
mediate and practical interest. It does this, but it does so at the 
cost of mixing‘ up religious certainties with the uncertainty of an 


—— formed bya man not particularly likely to forma correctone. 
is tends to lower religion, and to make it an object of dislike ; 
but, as we have said, there are much fewer objections to practical 
applications of religion drawn from politics than to those drawn 
from private and social incidents or fashions. We are, theref 

driven to the conclusion that the clergy cannot be reasonably call 

on to make their sermons more lively and interesting by connect- 
ing them with the occurrences of actual life. If we accept this 


conclusion, we get rid at once of a great many complaints against 
sermons, and of a great many projects for mending them. ore 


we invite the clergyman to change, we should at least take the 
trouble to discover what alterations are open to him, 


WORCESTER GUESTEN HALL. 


E is one class of ancient remains on which the revived 
respect for antiquity has as yet hardly been brought to bear. 
Our churches are now pretty safe from avowed destruction. When 
it is at the hands of those who call 
themselves restorers. imzval remains, again, are beginning to 
be sme and , and most people would be offended 
at the wanton destruction of monuments part of whose charm is 
that we know so little about them. But the remains of domestic 
art—above all, those half ecclesiastical, half domestic buildi 
which are attached to our Cathedrals and Colleges—are certainly 
less cared for than either. Men hardly understand that there ever 
was such a thing as mediaeval domestic architecture. Its remains 
are either passed by altogether or else mistaken for churches. 
Undoubtedly, a medieval house, spoiled and mutilated as it com- 
monly is, is a less striking object than a church, a cromlech, or a 
Roman wall. And remains of this kind lurk for the most part in 
the strangest places. Sometimes they are to be found iz out-of- 
the-way hamlets, sometimes in the dark corners of great cities. 
We tee that the existence even of so grand a imen as 


Crosby Hall is known to a very small proportion of the mhabitants 
of London. Gloucester keeps its nearly perfect Blackfriars 


monastery quite out of reach of the politer regions of the city. 
In the main thoroughfares of Bristol, you pass by the palaces of 
merchant-princes, which amply repay the diligent inquirer, but 
which make no sign to the casual r-by. Old manor-houses, 

old parsonages, voted unworthy of modern squires and modern 

parsons, crumble away in utter neglect in many a secluded village. 

Our minsters are evérywhere surrounded by their appropriate 

monastic or collegiate buildings, in some cases still pout to their 
original uses. But probably no class of buildings are less cared 
for. A rural manor-house whose owner has got too grand for it 
is commonly forsaken altogether. It sinks into a farmhouse, and 
is preserved as long as it will hold together by the preservation of 
neglect. But the eae, decanal, or prebendal mansion cannot 
come off so easily. It has to be adapted to the whims of each 
in-coming Bishop, Dean, or Canon, till its beauty and interest are 
swept away. The common buildings of the society are found to 
be useless and expensive, and they are therefore put out of the way 
at once. Either it is honestly said that they cost too much to keep 
up, or, by a more ingenious sophism, it is discovered that they 
t) ct the view of the Cathedral. 

The Dean and Chapter of Worcester are just now the most 

prominent offenders in this way. In defiance of the earnest 
rotests of their own county and city, and of the remonstrances of 
overs of art everywhere, they heve ruthlessly swept away a 
building which was altogether unique. All Worcester, all anti- 
quarian England, asked for the preservation of the Guesten Hall; 
and the Guesten Hall is gone. The remonstrances of the citizens 
were snubbed as the impertinence of “tradesmen in the town.” 
The remonstrances of antiquaries were met by the superior autho- 
rity of the Dean and Chapter and the Cathedral architect. “Dean 
and Chapter,” and “ Cathedral architect,” are names which sound 
very well; but, when translated, they simply mean four or five 
wholly undistinguished clergymen, guided by (or guiding) a local 
architect whom nobody ever heard of before. As far as names 
the Mayor and Town Council and 200 citizens of Worcester sou 
uite as well on the other side. They have also the adv: 
that they could not possibly have any sinister motive in secking 
the preservation of the Guesten Hall; while it is possible that the 
Dean and Chapter may have had some sinister motive in seeking 
its destruction. 

The Guesten Hall was a noble hall of the fourteenth century. 
which, in times past, was the scene of the public hospitalities of 
the monks of Worcester Cathedral. It is quite distinct from the 
monks’ own refectory, which still remains, lacking only its roof, 
and is applied to a very proper use as the Collegiate Grammar 
School. some of the Srethies following the change of the 
Priory into a secular Chapter by Henry VIII. the Guesten 
Hall e part of the decanal house. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, for reasons best known to themselves, banished the 
Bishop of Worcester from his city, and quartered the Dean in 
the Palace. The old Deanery was altered or pulled down, and the 
Guesten Hall, a unique and beautiful building, came to light. The 
citizens of Worcester and antiquaries everywhere were anxious that 
it should be preserved and applied to some public use. Even 
Canons of the Cathedral were anxious to see their beautiful hall 
once more in its perfect state. But years rolled on; Worcester 
lost its westhetic Canons ; the Archeological Institute was coming ; 
some turbulent person was sure to talk about it; something must 
be done at once. The decree went out for its destruction; when it 


was once gone, it would be easier to find excuses than while it was 
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standing. When nobody could test their assertions, Chapter and 
architect could easily swear that it was dangerous beyond possi- 
bility of repair. The e tic interference of some of the citizens 
could only obtain that a small part should remain in a ruined state, 
to show what had been. One wall was left; and the exquisite 
tracery, which had been already taken out of the windows, was 
put in again. The roof, too utterly decayed to stay on the hall, 
was not so utterly decayed but that it found a resting-place on the 
walls of anew church. So matters stand. The Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester have one ancient building less to keep up, and they 
insult the common sense of visitors to their city by telling them 
that the destruction of the ancient Guesten Hall we a better 
view of the modernized Cathedral. 

The Dean and Chapter of Worcester are destroyers of a very 
ingenious kind, Nobody ever hit on so good a way of whitewash- 
ing themselves. By what means they man to hoodwink 
Professor Willis is not for us to guess, Certain it is, that the 
Archeological Institute was not a little amazed when the Professor, 
everywhere else the most rigid of conservatives, stood forth to 
defend the act of destruction. But this is a matter on which a 
moment’s thought will show that the Professor’s name does not 
carry with it its usual authority. The deed was done before Pro- 
sesser Willis came to Worcester; he had not examined the build- 
ing while it was standing; what he said, therefore, was not the 
result of his own judgment, but merely what he was told by the 
Chapter and their architect. Now, Professor Willis is as sure as 
any man to draw a true conclusion from true premisses; but he 
would not be the sound reasoner that he is if he could draw a true 
conclusion from false premisses. In plain words, the Dean and 
Chapter humbugged Professor Willis, and then set him to humbug 
the Institute. Of course Duke-worshippers, luncheon-eaters, 
lovers of “ patronage,” “sanction,” and “ encouragement,” stood ap- 
palled before the awful name of the Dean and Chapter. But some 
members, both residents and visitors, strenuously refused to be 
humb , and, with Mr. Parker as their mouthpiece, they 
dragged forth the reverend destroyers even from behind the protect- 
ing shield of Professor Willis. It is very amusing to hear that 
no sooner is the Guesten Hall gone than a useis found forit. The 
Chapter-house is now used as a library; during the present resto- 
ration the books have been removed, and the decorations of the 
wall—Norman mural arcades—brought to light. Then comes the 
dilemma—Shall we hide the arcades again? If not, where shall 
we put the books? Three months ago the answer would have 
been obvious. Let the Chapter-house remain a Chapter-house, 
and let the books go to the Guesten Hall. 

Unluckily, the Dean and Chapter of Worcester do not stand 
alone in their destructive likings. Indeed, though the most pro- 
minent offenders, they are hardly, in antiquarian eyes, the most 
guilty. The Dean and Chapter of Worcester are a modern body— 
they own no better founder than Henry VIII. Some allowance 
may be made for a corporation which has lived through little more 
than three centuries. Some sympathy may be had for respectable 
Protestant married deans and canons who are set to find quarters 
how they can among the antiquated buildings ofa monastery. There 
ave other corporations who cannot get off on this score. The 
Dean and Chapter of Wells are not a creation of yesterday. 
They are older than their own minster— almost as old as their 
own Mendips. They date not from Henry Tudor, but from 
Ina, King of the West Saxons. They must, therefore, have arrived 
at centuries of discretion before their younger brethren of Wor- 
cester were born. They are not set down to shift for themselves 
among refectories and Guesten Halls. They each dwell, under 
his own vine and fig-tree, in houses which have been lived in by 
Deans and Canons since Deans and Canons first were. Wells 
stands out conspicuously among English cities by having nearly 
all its collegiate buildings still rfect, and most of them still 
— to their original use. e minster does not stand either 
solitary or hemmed in by modern uglinesses. It is supported, as 
a minster should be, by Chapter-house, Cloister, Bishop’s Palace, 
Deanery, Prebendal houses, Vicar’s Close —all these, with few 
exceptions, still comparatively perfect, and still used for the same, 
or nearly the same, purposes as those designed by their first 
founders. If destruction is inexcusable anywhere, surely it is 
here. Yet, within a very short time, a prebendal house, with 
a tipe fifteenth-century hall, has vanished on some unintelligible 
pretext or other. Another ancient house is now threatened ; it is 
to go, rumour says, to open a view—a view, no one can say of 
what. This pretext of opening views is the most ridiculous of all. 
A cathedral was never meant to stand all by itself. The church 
was the chief building, but still only one building, of a group —a 
group commonly arranged with consummate artistic skill. The 
view of Wells Cathedral, with its surrounding collegiate buildings, 
is absolutely unsurpassable ; it stands by itself, altogether without 
ariyal. Without the collegiate buildings we should simply have 
a church, beautiful indeed, but still far from ranking in the first 
order. If the organist’s house goes, the palace may, for aught we 
know, go too. The transept may be pulled down to open a view of 
the Chapter-house, and the Chapter-house be pulled down to open 
a view of the Lady Chapel. As far as use goes, an organist is at 
least as useful a person as a Dean; why, then, should not the 
Deanery be pulled down to a view for the organist? Doubt- 
less the house needs repair; there are few houses which donot; but 
that is a reason for repairing it, not for pulling it down. On the 
view-opening principle everything may go. The wise men of 
Salisbury pulled down the bell-tower, coeval with the Cathedral, 
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like eutting off a man’s left leg to get a better view of his right, 
Anyhow, let destruction be contined to young and ignorant four. 
dations, whose maker cannot be supposed to have taught them 
better. The ancient secular Chapters of England, the foundations 
of kings and bishops of primitive times, are, above all bodies, 
called on to preserve every witness of the immemorial ituti 
of which they boast. 


DEAN CLOSE AND THE COTTON FAMINE. 


ves the occasion in order to deliver himself of a lecture. 
first thought is to ask why Dean Close should improve 
occasion. What is his calling to sermonize a whole city full 
people, or rather a whole province? for, addressing Carlisle, 
place not particularly suffering from the cotton ine, he, 
point of fact, tells the two or three millions who more or less 
affected by the Northern distress, his opinion on their conditi 
and on the sins which have led, in his judgment, to the 
Divine visitation. First, however, what has he to do with 

the souls of all the e in Carlisle? He is not the Bi 
of Carlisle, nor the parish priest of all Carlisle; and Carli 
might very well ask, who made this man our lecturer and 
monizer? The Dean of a Cathedral Church has his duty in 
cathedral, and Dean Close has not always quite managed to keep 
with his own choir-masters and singing men. When 


EEE 


state of discount and exchange, expounding his private views of the 
sins of the in securities, and 
uences of speculation, whic in an ial way brought dowa 
the Divine wate on Capel Court and 
yet Dean Milman would, were he to placard the > tes Exchange 
with a homily of this sort,do precisely what Dean Close has done. 
It may, therefore, be very uncharitable in us to think so, but the very 
first look of the — its impertinent and papal form. It looks like 
a rescript the Vatican, et here are 80 
and sympathies so yearning, that their own in work is 
not for The world calls some folks, especially some 
clerical folks, busybodies; but their reply is Joha Wesley’s— 
and a very conceited and pragmatical reply it was —“The worldis 
my parish.” Dean Close is not quite John Wesley ; and his parish 
is not even Carlisle. Not ten people in Carlisle are likely to 
care whether their Dean is in the Deanery or at Freshwater; but, 
with the conceit of a small mind, and the recollections of Chel- 
tenham and its feminine and idle habits, Dean Close thinks it to 
be his especial duty to bring out at least that characteristic of 
apostolic preaching which consists in being “instant out of 
season ”’ as weil as out of place. 

We have not the least doubt that Dean Close’s sermon was 
accompanied by a handsome subscription to the Relief Fund. 
When the “operatives” asked for bread, of course he did not 
give them only the stony “assurances of his deep and continued 
interest in all that befalls them.” But we do object, in this and 
other cases, to the District Visiting practice of compelling the 
poor to take tracts with bread tickets, and seasoning every basi 
of soup with peppery spiritual advice. The great moral spectacle 
of the patient suffering of our Northern is one which to 
Dean Close only suggests the occasion fer doing, on a large and 
insolent scale, what his old women at Cheltenham used to do, 
He goes out to all Lancashire with his little flap-basket, and doles 
out to the ten thousand mills his two ounces of tea and a copy of 
Sally or the Power of Faith. It might have su 
itself to Dean Close that he was hardly called upon to indite his 

ral, or, if there was any call for him at all, it was for him to 

at his post, if it was his post, in the lanes of Carlisle instead of 

the sunny lawns of Freshwater. He addresses the people of 

Carlisle because “some of them are brother abstainers from intoxi- 

cating pete are his parishioners” (and those he has 

some right to preach to) “and some meet him weekly in a Bible- 

class.” After this little tion of his own great labours, the 

is launched. The shepherd finds that a placarded letter 

is a cheap and easy way of doing the evangelist. The comfort 
is cold, but it saves railway fare. 

The manner, however, of Close is not more extraordinary than 
his matter. The substance of his letter is that he has discovered 
the cause of the cotton famine. “ As far as our country is concerned, 
it is a clear visitation of God (shall I say what 1 think ?) for our 
sins—our wanton luxury, our licentiousness, our drunkenness, our 
commercial and man ing frauds;” and in a subsequent 
passage he especially singles out the sin of “spending money on 


that the Cathedral might be better seen. This sort of thing is really 


tobacco and intoxicating drink, which has to enrich the 
factors and sellers of those poisons, while your children lack bread.” 
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Now, as it is just possible that in many sermons for the Relief Fund 
and we trust there will be many—this manner of improving the 
occasion will be repeated, it is worth considering what this 
ment is worth, and whether those cl: en who use it do reli 
any service. There is nothing which looks so religious, or which, 
at so small a cost of thought and a striving, esta- 
blishes a character for being religious, as this doctrine of “visitation.” 
When a man is ry talking about the Divine judgments, he 
is at once assumed to be religious, Of course he must be a man 
of God, and a friend of God, if he is so very intimate with Provi- 
dence as to be intrusted with the secret intentions of Heaven. 
The cotton famine “is a clear visitation of God for our sins.” Why? 
Because our sins, which are not denied, are contemporaneous with 
the cotton famine. But to make this out there ought to be every- 
where else, and there ought always to have been, a cotton famine. 
It is “ this present distress,” these “ t circumstances of trial ” 
which are a clear visitation. Are we more sinful now than we 
were four ago, when every mill was at full work? Is Eng- 
land, on the whole, more si than Spain, where there is no 
commercial distress? Did God wink at those sins only to 

ish these? Mi not the present starving thousands of 
Bualey — and say that they are not sinners above all 
the men of ire and Cheshire who, like them, have smoked 
their pipes and drunk their beer in times past? Might they not, 
if Dean Close’s doctrine of divine decrees is true, charge the Giver 
of all Good with ee like the god of the priests of Baal, asleep, 
or on @ journey, when he did not visit our fathers for their sins, or 
ourselves for our sins two years ago, but has suddenly woke 
up, like Phoebus Apollo of Homer, to scatter a sudden and not 

ially provoked quiver full of arrows, bearing death, pestilence, 
and famine? Is not the God whose providence acts by such 
fitful starts too like those 

Gods partial, vengeful, passionate, unjust, 

of old heathenism? But more than this. It is this special visita- 
tion which is a special punishment for special sins. Now, the 
proximate and palpable cause of the suffering in Lancashire is the 
cotton famine, the cotton famine is caused by the civil war 
in America. God, then, designed the civil war, in order to visit 
us for our sins. “It is a clear visitation of God,” caused first 
the cotton famine, and secondly by the American civil war. e 
are asked, then, to believe in a special and extraordinary contri- 
vance of those particular means for compassing this end. It was 
in order to visit us for our sins in tobacco-consuming and beer- 


drinking, that all that violence, and blood, and fire, and murder, 


fast-and-loose way. Everything, we know, is connected 

everything somehow or other; and every event in time hangs oa 
to every other event, past and present, by some remote and subtle 
But all this, which is very true, is fatal te thet 


connexion. 
doctrine of pa Providence which Dean Close wants te get 
the men of Carlisle to believe. To their understandings, Ged is 


specially hurting and injuring them. This is what Close 
wants them to feel. And a very bad feeling it will engender; 
and Dean Close will do great harm to religion by this- practical 
use of a doctrine of Providence which, in his study—if he has 
got one—he wili explain and rarify away by abstractions, and 
speculations on first and second causes, and by oiing. sme 
both on the origin of evil and its beneficial effects. e are far 
from saying that there are no visitations, or that God does not 
interfere exceptionally in the way of rewards and punishmenis. 
What we deprecate is the assertion that we know just when and 
where and why God interferes; and we deny that Close, or 
any other tract writer, is a secrelis to Almighty God, 


NAVAL EXPLOITS OF THE CONFEDERATES, 


yee navy of the Confederate States has performed several 
exploits which will ever be memorable in the history of 
maritime war. In spite of the power and of the reputed skill 
and efficiency of the Federal navy, which, with insignificant 
exceptions, comprised all the war ships of the United States, the 
Confederates have contrived to defeat or damage their enemies 
seriously at several points. The cruise of the Sumter lasted above 


| six months, time she was Northern vessels 
we 


elmost every , and leaving traces of her activity in all parts 
of the West Indian seas; and yet she baffled every attempt to 
capture her, and she is now laid up in Gibraltar awaiting the 
termination of the war to return home and be kept as a memoria] 
as long as her timbers will hi together. She is, indeed, a 
conspicuous example of what may be done by skill and courage in 
turning to account the most unpromising materials. When she 
pees famous cruise, she was neither a new nor a strong vessel. 
She was a screw-steamer, barque-rigged, of about 500 tons burden. 
She carried four 32-pounder guns, and one 68-pounder on a pivot. 
Her complement of men was 114. Such was the puny vessel 
which absolutely did as she liked with Federal trade during the 
six months she was at sea, and which no one of the fine Federal 
cruisers sent in chase of her could bring to action. She ran 
the blockade of New Orleans on June 30, 1861, having escaped 


and battle, and rape, and robbery, and starvation, sickness, mutila- | the pursuit of the Brooklyn, a ship big enough to eat her ups 


tion, disease, and mortal agony, were specially ordained and con- 
trived. Because, if we are to th: 
visitation of God, it is impossible to think of it without all its 
paratus of contrivance and adaptation. And we ask whether 
Close, if he thinks at all, thinks that this is an edifyi 
view of the character and attributes of Almighty God ? Will 
it recommend religion to men in the hour of afiliction, to tell 
them that this tragedy, with all that accompanies it and all that 
went before it, was intended, planned, and organized in this 
js by God’s ial intention and interference? It is impos- 
sible 


ink of the cotton famine as a clear | 


| 
| 


| 


and also, as might have been thought, to have outsailed 

outsteamed her. It had been stated confidently that the Brooklyn 
and her sister vessels were among the highest efforts of Yankeo 
ingenuity in combining speed | power, and yet the Brooklyn, 
with full warning of the Swméer’s intention to quit New Orleans, 
could not prevent her. Three days afterwards, she began her 
devastating career by capturing and burning a Northern merchant 
ship of 1,000 tons. ¥ her first four days’ cruising, she took 
eight prizes and carried six of them into a Cuban While 
she was in the Surinam river, in Dutch Guiana, a Federal war- 


to separate the end from the means. General Butler and | vessel, the Keystone State, came off its mouth, and after making 
General Mitchell are as much God's own purpose and intention, and | inquiries about her stood out to sea. A few weeks later, the 
instruments invented and designed for this one excoptional purpose, | Swwnter entered the harbour of St. Pierre in the ss Island ot 
i of war Iroquois 


as the famine itself. They and the things in America, every event 
and man in the war, are, one and all 
to this one work for this one purpose. 
Further, the men of Carlisle or Manchester will be di 
to ask teachers like Dean Close, why they are to be punished in 
particular? They are not worse sinners than the men of Middiesex 
and Surrey. Some of them are not guilty of these sins at all, and 
yet they get all the punishment. Is this just? And though Dean 
Close seems to feel that this difficulty is worth considering, we are by 
no means satisfied with his solution of it. He says, “ While the 
immediate and direct affliction falls on you working men, as a class, 
ALL are suffering with you, and will do so more and more.” It is 
just simply a mockery to tell the factory hands that the visitation 
which deals starvation to them, and costs but a single halfpenny 
toa London bricklayer, and aps five pounds to a Carlisle > 
is an equal, just, and godlike visitation? The sins of “ huxury, 
licentiousness, drunkenness, and commercial fraud,” being equal in 
the operatives of Londen and Manchester, and equally crying to 
Almighty God for vengeance, to say that it is an extraordinary 
working of providential interference to inflict a judgment which, in 
the case of one sinner, brings him and his family to the workhouse 
and the grave, and in the case of another and equal sinner, doubles 
his wages, is my absurd. The cotton famine is a visitation, 


and through it, by means of the American war, God starves 
men in Lancashire. The cotton famine is a visitation, and 
through it, and by means of the American war, God enriches men 
at Blackwall on the Clyde. Can the same fountain send 


forth sweet water and bitter? Does the same just God ordain 
specially the same events to bring exceptional weal and exceptional 
Woe to the same class of sinners ? 

No doubt Dean Qlose would deny that all this followed 
from his doctrine of special visitations. He would say that 
he only meant that, as everything is of God’s appointment, so 
‘the cotton famine is—that, as everything is a visitation, so is 
the American war, An undeniable truism; but a universal 
assertion of such Proyidence is equivalent to a universal denial of 
it, It is a mere mockery of religious language to use it in this 


ike, contrived and fitted in | 
| intended to violate the neutrality of the port by attacking the 


a in search of coal. 


The Federal sloo 
arrived directly afterwards, and it almost seemed as if her captain 
Sumter where she lay. But as the French power could not tightly 
be insulted, the Iroquois kept just outside the port, hoping to inter- 
cept the Sumter when she quitted it. The harbour of St. Pierre is 
crescent-shaped, being bounded by two points of land about three 
miles apart. The Sumter made a feint of moving towards the 
south, and thus fixed the attention of the Jroguois upon the 
southern point. Having done this, she turned about, and 
keeping close to the land, and favoured by the darkness, 
she passed the northern point and got away to sea. The 
blunder of the roguois was y caused by the signals 
of some injudicious friends on shore. This remarkable escape 
was 23. Sumter shortly after- 
wards sha er course for Europe, looking out sharply for prizes 
on the mg On January 4, 1862, she arrived at Cadiz, and a 
fortnight later made what » is been her final port at Gibraltar. 
Tn all, she had either captured or destroyed sixteen merchant 
vessels — doing, in fact, exactly as she pleased during upwards of 
six months, and proving that a navy with which it would be hepe- 
less to contend may be eluded, baffled, and made contemptible by 
an active and audacious foe, In truth, the single Confederate ship 
treated the Federal cruisers very much as the United States’ 
men-of-war and privateers treated our overgrown British fleet in 
the war which broke out in 1812. If many things haye 
changed in naval warfare since that time, some things, nevertheless, 
remain as they were. It is still possible, to a great extent, for 
clever contrivances and bold execution to countervail numbers. 
In spite of all the facilities which steam affords for transmitting 
intelligence and making movements, one feeble vessel has been 
allowed to ravage the West Indian seas for half a year without 
any cruiser being ever able to exchange a single shpt with her. 
There was scarcely a Federal vessel of war afloat that would not 
have been a heavy evermatch for the Sumter if it could haye 
caught her, but she was never caught. Her example was 
followed by the Nashville, another poor apology for a man-of-war, 
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which crossed the Atlantic safely to Southampton, doing no 
inconsiderable mischief to Northern trade, and has since got safely 
back, notwithstanding the efforts of the Tuscarora and other 
cruisers to intercept her. 

But if the Confederates have been thus successful in their — 
cation of what may be called the old methods of naval warfare, they 
have also su their adversaries in turning to account modern 
inventions. e exploit of the iron-plated Merrimac excited the 
admiration of the world. An exploit even more memorable than 
the Merrimac’s has lately been performed on the Mississippi by a 
vessel of similar construction, called the Arkansas. This solitary 
vessel, relying ly on her own offensive and defensive strength, 
and partly on the unprepared condition of the enemy, has dared 
to brave, and has braved carey a powerful fleet. She 
passed right through the crowd of Northern ships of war and 

rts, choosing the victims of her guns deliberately, and 
taking not the smallest notice of such guns as could be brought to 
bear upon herself. Whatever poetry has feigned of a hero in 
brazen oply defying a host of naked enemies, was here more 
than = A Northern witness of the scene has the candour to 
admit that “from some strange fatality, not a vessel in the whole 
fleet had steam enough to move.” The fleet was anchored, too, 
in such a manner that its efforts to resist attack would be more 
fatal to itself than to its assailants. On one side of the river lay 
the transports, ordnance boats, &c.; on the other side lay the 
fleet, three or four abreast, so that scarcely a ship could 
fire without pouring her broadside into her friends. But 
even if guns could have been brought to bear, it does not seem 
that the Arkansas would have minded them. Something 
is said doubtfully about her being pierced by rifled Parrot guns, 
but the large Dahlgren shell-guns proved quite powerless against 
her iron-clad sides. These guns had been supplied extensively to 
the United States’ navy before the war broke out, under a belief 
in their superior efficiency. It is very likely that they would 
have proved as destructive against wooden ships as had been 
anticipated, but against iron they are particularly useless. The 
Northern Americans may be pardoned for not having extemporized 
to any great extent a more efficient gun, betause extemporized 
guns are apt to be more dangerous to friends than enemies. 
But, at least, it is not difficult to extemporize an iron-plated 
ship, as the Confederates have very distinctly shown. We have, 
indeed, heard of plans adopted, and money granted, and work 
proceeding at the Northern arsenals; but, unfortunately, the 
yesults hitherto attained have been found to fail grievously at 
the hour of need. It is likely that the Arkansas is an imper- 
fect model rudely executed; but in the midst of a fleet, partly 
built of wood, and partly of wood and iron, she proved to be 
indestructible. Whether the material be iron or wood, the Con- 
federates have shown that they know how to use it. The Federal 
navy counted many fine wooden ships. The Confederates had 
two wretched makeshifts, called the Sumter and the Nashville, 
which, however, for the purpose of capturing and burning 
merchantmen were equal to the finest frigates ever launched. It 
is in the management of small resources that true military genius 
appears. The Confederates have shown a skill which, whenever it 
begins to dispose of adequate means, must constitute them a for- 
midable naval Power. Such exploits as that of the Arkansas are 
too picturesque to be forgotten. Even hostile pens are moved to 
eloquence as they tell how, “in broad daylight, in the very teeth 
of a hundred guns, this craft slowly and deliberately made her 
way” from end to end of the anchorage of the Northern squadron. 
The Northerners, who were taken by surprise in the engagement, 
were quite ready by the time that all was over, and they were able 
to promise the Ark that, if she would repeat her experiment, 
they would make it turn out disastrously. But the Arkansas, if she 
acts again, will act at a moment chosen by herself. If she remains 
inactive, she has already done enough to prove that, whenever the 
Confederates become a nation, they will not want a navy. 

The correspondents of the New York papers, being under the 
necessity of producing a certain amount of sensation writing, are 
obliged, when they have no exploits of their own side which will 
bear embellishing, to take in hand the exploits of their enemies. 
From this cause it happens that the Northern accounts of 
this foray of the Arkansas are written in a strain by no 
means disagreeable to Southern vanity. The more the details 


of the action are examined, the more striking appears 
the contrast between the energy and ity of one side and 
the supineness and folly of the other. This was not a case 
of iron employed against wood alone. That opportunity was 
the Merrimac’s, and she profited by it; but now the Federals have 
had time to protect their own ships with iron, and they have done 
so to some extent, but not, as it turns out, effectually. The 
vessels which did engage the Arkansas were unequal to fee: and 
those which were — to her—if there were any such — were 
not ready to engage her. And yet the Arkansas, as we have said, 
is only a very inferior specimen of an iron-plated ship. She is 
covered with railway iron, and the work of plating and fitting her | 
was completed, after she had been’ removed from Memphis, in the | 
Yazoo River, where it is not to be supposed that mechanical ap- | 
pliances exist in any great profusion. She is admitted by her | 
enemies to be a small vessel, carrying only twelve guns; but her | 
defensive strength enabled her to move “slowly, quietly, and | 
unconcernedly” through a fleet of 15 war-ships and 7 rams. | 
One of the first vessels that en her was the Carondelet, | 
which is called an iron-clad gun-boat. Her iron clothing was 

of a texture or conformation unsuitable to the severity of the | 


storm of missiles which she encountered. The wooden parts of 
the ship were pierced, and a heavy loss of men was suffered, 
The crew boarded the Arkansas, but could find no opening 
which to enter her. Further down the river, a ram 

the Lancaster prepared to a the Arkansas, but the move- 
ment was anticipated by two shots which caused the boiler of 
the Lancaster to explode. This ram was no doubt constructed 
specially for the present war. Whether shé was called in- 
vulnerable or partially invulnerable we do not know, but 
it is a fact that she became a victim to the first two shots 
fired at her. It is wonderful that, whether the Norther 
appliances for war be new or old, they never seem to be 
suitable for the service in which they happen to be en A 
single well-directed shell from a huge gun would have 
sent the Sumter to the bottom of the sea. t no heavily-armed 
gunboat ever fired a shot against the Sumter. Now, however, when 
the game afoot was the Arkansas, whose plated sides could afford 
to despise shells, such a fire was yee on her as the correspond- 
ents of the New York papers almost fail in finding epithets to 
describe. “The shells went hissing through the air like great 
serpents writhing destructively through space;” but apparently 
not hitting, to say nothing of penetrating, the Arkansas. What 
the Federals might have sccomplished if they had been on the alert, 
we do not pretend to guess. It is confessed by themselves that they 
were surprised, and their enemy’s judgment and boldness cannot 
be too highly praised. 


PHOTO-BIOGRAPHY. 


us Court of Chancery has just made us acquainted with an 
entirely new recipe for writing a Biography. Hitherto th 
have been either the “‘ Memoirs” of the Xenophon and Bos 
sort, where the hero has it all his own way, and the writer isa 
mere bystander —or of the Plato and Carlyle sort, where the writeris 
everything, and turns the hero into a sort of clothes-horse to venti- 
late his notions upon—or of the “compilation” sort, like Mr, 
Smiles’s, where the writer knows nothing of his man nally, 
but has access to documents and the like, and concocts what eidolon 
he best may out of his “remains”—or else the true real “life” 
(like Stanley’s Arnold), where the affectionate, reyerent scholar 
lets one see things as his teacher saw them, and acts his actions 
out in the spirit of them, and lives his life om before our eyes. 
The new “Biography” differs from them It appears to be 
an application to the inner man of the apparatus employed in our 
Is, by which a prisoner, on his arrival, is led into a room where 
C apeatiiogty faces the light and photographs himself. Let us 
briefly explain this. Get your facts together, by “compilation,” 
or honester means; then inveigle your “life” into a discussion of 
his “ controverted points” in a strong blaze of adulation, and 
the thing is done—your friend has photo-biographed himself. 
There is something, to be sure, rather confusing in the notion of 
writing somebody else’s autobiography, and the consequences may 
be somewhat awkward if, as in the case before us, the victim 
should resist the operation; but we will let the inventor tell his 
own story. 
Some little time , the Rey. R. N. Shutte, the rector of a 
arish in Exeter, published the life of the late Rev. Henry New- 
d, vicar of St. Mary’s Church —a clever, dashing, eccentric 
High Churchman, whose well-known name and exploits made the 
book something of a bookselling success. Soon rwards there 
appeared in the newspapers an announcement that “ The Life and 
imes of the Bishop of Exeter, by the Rey. Reginald Shutte, 
&e., &e.,” was in the press, and speedily to be published. It was 
not exactly understood what were the reverend gentleman's 
especial qualifications for the office; it was nowhere intimated 
that the work was undertaken at the Bishop's request — indeed, two 
or three sentences in the life of Mr. Newland betokened no exces- 
sive affection for his Lordship on the part of the biographer; 
and some people were irreverent enough to think the whole affair a 
hoax. But here is the story in all its simplicity. On February 20 
last, Mr. Shutte writes thus to his Bishop :— 
Exeter, Feb. 20, 1862. 
My Lord,— Some months ago I was asked bya firm of eminent pub- 
lishers to undertake the preparation of a work to be entitled the Life, Times, 
and Writings of your lordship. Though it was most natural that such a 
work should record the services of one who for so many years stood in the 
forefront of the Church’s battle, yet that the offer should be made to me was 
most unexpected ; but the terms were so liberal that, after careful considera- 
tion, I could not refuse to undertake the work. I have, therefore, entered into 
an engagement to produce it. It was so natural to me to wish to do honour 
to the memory of my own diocesan, and it seemed so plain that in doing it I 
might avoid all danger of interfering with the confidences of private life. 
The work will relate exclusively or nearly so to your lordship’s public life, 
for which, from your lordship’s public position, I ea the requisite materials 
within my reach. 
In making this announcement to your a I do it with profound 
respect, desiring to say how deeply I am sensible of the responsibility which 


| has fallen upon me, and which I never should have thought of ig for 


myself. My aim and desire will be to give the utmost prominence to those 
enduring services which your lordship has rendered to the Church, dealing 
with every question which comes before me in that spirit which I believe 
you would approve in the chronicles of church events. I sincerely trust that 
nothing will be found in the book which might be di ing to your lord- 
ship. I have no right to ask so high a favour as your lordship’s direct sanc- 
tion of my undertaking; but it would indeed be no small gratification to 
myself to know that I could have the benefit of your lordship’s judgment on 
doubtful or difficult points; but in any ease I hope that you will accept this 
letter as a guarantee of the spirit in which I shall write. 
have the honour to rem 
Your Lordship’s fiithful and obedient servant, 
The Lord Bishop ef REGINALD N. Suvtre. 
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Here we have it all out ; not, perhaps, in unexceptionable English, 
but, at all events, as rw ed es possible. The gentleman has 
no particular vocation for the work — no special means of infor- 
mation about it. From his “lordship’s public position” he has 
“the requisite materials within reach,” very much as everybody 
else has who chooses to buy them. He enters upon his office 
“with profound respect” for the person on whom he proposes to 
rate. He is “deeply sensible of the responsibility which has 
fallen upon” him; he “never should have thought of seeking it 
for” himself, only “the terms were so liberal” that, “after careful 
consideration,” he could not refuse the offer. What it was that he 
“considered” is plain enough. His own fitness, or the value of 
his materials, or the consent of the person principally interested, 
do not seem to have troubled him for a moment — “ the terms were 
so liberal” that they seem quite to have settled the question. 
There is a story of a Scotchman who had got a place for his son: 
the son expressed (rather too honestly) his doubts as to his quali- 
fications for the discharge of the duties, and was silenced with 
“Ma lad, ma lad, everybody has sufficient qualifications for any 
office that he has sufficient interest to get.” Mr. Shutte has 
evidently read the story, and appropriated the moral; so he writes 
to the Bishop, modestly requesting his lordship to give him “ the 
benefit of his lordship’s judgment on doubtful or difficult points” — 
ie. briefly to write all the interesting parts of his own life, and 
leave Mr. Shutte to fill up the “stuffing” and pocket the cash. 
Perhaps the Bishop thinks his acts had best be left to speak for 
themselves. Perhaps, he thinks that if any of them need explana- 
tion, Mr. Shutte is not exactly the person he would choose to be 
explained by. “ Zaudari a laudato viro” may be more to his 
taste. Without any very high estimate of his own “life and 
times,” there might possibly arise in his mind an odd sense of 
incongruity between the work and the workman. Whether the 
mitre that crowns the statue be that of Athanasius or of Hilde- 
brand, in either case “Shutte fecit” at the base reads rather 
grotesquely. miei, age the Bishop may think it a little pre- 
mature to “honour his memory” before he is dead, and may 
reasonably wish to have his biography let alone until the fitting 
time for it shall come. Vivisection is a process common enough 
with anatomists. Whether it is to be excused as a necessity or 
condemned as a cruelty has been settled, we believe, this week 
at a Con (as it is absurdly called,) at the Crystal Palace ; 
but even if the claims of science are allowed to silence the re- 
monstrances of cats and rabbits, itis a novel application of the 
to extend it to the dissection of human “lives.” The 
operation, moreover, whether useful or not to others, has never 
been supposed to be particularly agreeable to the victim ; and so 
sublime a joke perhaps never entered anybody’s head before, as 
gravely to pro to a “life” to operate upon itself. It only 
slightly adds to the absurdity that the “life” is a Bishop’s, and 
the Bishop, that of Exeter. 

The Bishop hands the queer letter to his — for reply; 
possibly docketed with one of those emphatic little sentences that 
are familiar to official persons. We are not clear, ourselves, that 
all needful instruction might not be conveyed in a familiar mono- 
syllable, which the chaplain expands with a polite but chilling 
note as follows : — 

St. Mary Church, Feb. 25, 1862. 

Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 2oth instant to the bishop has been sent to 
me, and I have to inform you the bishop has no remark to make on it. He 
feels that he has no right to object to the undertaking, but declines to give 
any encouragement to it, or to have anything to do with it, and requests you 
to abstain from applying to him for particulars. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Rev. R. N. Shutte. R. H. Barses, Chaplain. 


Most people would have ended the matter here. The donkey in 
the fable did not renew its attentions to the lion after he 
once come to grief; but then there were no thistles in the lion’s 
den—no “liberal terms” a-head. Besides, the biographer is 
unmistakably (however mildly) snubbed, and it is not in human 
nature to bear that. It is a case of injured innocence; and in- 
jured innocence runs restive, on occasion. Listen to this: — 

Exeter, Feb. 28, 1862. 

Dear Sir, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
instant, informing me that my letter of the 20th to the bishop had been sent 
to you—that he does not object to my undertaking —that he cannot 
encourage it — and that he requests that I may not apply tohim for any par- 
ticulars. It is only needful for me to say that I have never had any idea of 
troubling his lordship for information, as materials lie well within my reach. 
But I confess I should have been glad to have had his lordship’s assistance 
on some controverted points, and this desire you will perceive must have 
arisen from a wish the better to vindicate his services to the Church, and not 
for any benefit that may arise to myself. 


Yours truly, 
Rey. Reginald H. Barnes. Reersatp N. Suvurre. 

_ He “never had any idea of troubling his Lordship for informa- 
tion;” the “ aint lie well within his reach ;" the Bishop can 
tell him nothing that he does not know already. Only, he would 
have him reco that there are a good many “ controverted 
points” about him. His “services to the Church” will want a 
good deal of “ vindicating ;” and here is the man ready to it all 
gratis for nothing, and the Bishop is so dull as not to see it. It 
is a sad thing when people don’t know what is good for them ; 
rtrait-painter is 
not going to be baulked of his “life.” If the Bishop does not know 
when he has got —_— biographer, the biographer knows when 


Perhaps the chaplain’s nerves are weak ; or pac he is a 
tleman, and fails to comprehend this sort of pertinacity ; or 
perhaps he is of the Irishman’s opinion, that there are some letters 


which only admit of one answer, and that is, none at all. Any- 
how, none came. 


Mr. Shutte remembers a tradition of his copy-book, Saye. 
severance is crowned by success; so, silenced, but unabashed, he 
betakes himself to some four months more of “careful consider- 
ation ;” and then a piece of previous good nature on the’ part of 
the bishop has suggested the following happy device :— 

Exeter, July 11, 1862. 

My Lord,—In a letter from r lordship to me of January 25, 1861, 
when your a I was about to publish some letters or 
extracts of letters your lordship to Mr. Newland, which, as your lord- 
ship is now aware, it was never my intention to do, you were pleased to say, 
“T have no reason to believe that I ‘should have objected to the publication 
of them if they had first been shown to me and if my consent had been first 
obtained.” I now > inform your lordship that a great number of letters 
written by your lordship between the years 1813 and 1858 have been placed 
in my hands as materials for the work on which I am engaged, and that I 
think it ible that selections from them will be valuable as well as inter- 
esting. I shall be happy to wait on your lordship on your return to Devon- 
shire ~ submit the extracts which I propose to use for your lordship’s 
approval. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
The Lord Bishop of Exeter. INALD N. Snutre. 


This only shows, what one knew before, that there are some 
people to whom it is exceedingly dangerous to be civil. How- 
ever, small blame to the biographer! The genial hospitalities of 
Bishopstowe are world-famous. And, apart from their amenities, 
most people would give a good deal to “ wait upon his lordship” 
for a few days at that very pleasant place, and travel in his company 
over the “controverted points” of a life in all its aspects — 
personal, literary, political, polemical— perhaps more inter- 
esting than any that remains to be written? But non 
cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. People are not usually 
admitted, at Bishopstowe or anywhere else, on their own invitation ; 
and though the Rend has, times without number, proved the 


Bishop to be a traitor to Protestantism, and sentenced him to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered accordingly, he perhaps thinks it a 
little hard to be biographically disembowelled alive, and turned 


into a literary penny-peep-show, with Mr. Shutte for showman. 
He gently intimates as much in his reply : — 
Durham, July 13, 1362. 

Reverend Sir,—Though I know not (for I have not, so far as 1 am aware 
of, seen your life of Mr. Newland) that you have abstained from publishing 
any letters from me to Mr. N., yet I decline communicating with you on the 
work which you announced to me your intention of publishing —a Life of 
myself. You have an undoubted right to publish such a work, but I must 
add that I believe you are the only person who would announce such an in- 
tention to me without, at the same time, asking my consent. Be that as it 
may, I decline altogether communicating with you on the matter. I will, 
however, on seeing “ the Letters,” of which you say that there is “a great 
number written by me between 1813 and 1858,” and “ placed in your hands” 
by some one not named, “as materials for the work on which you are 
engaged,” tell you whether I allow the publication of them or not. 


I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rev. R. N. Shutte. H. Exerer. 


There is a placid patience about the last sentence that is inimit- 
able —the well-worn, imperturbable resignation, as of a much- 
enduring man who has long ceased to wonder at anything. But 
unfortunately, permission to operate upon the Bishop is not at all 
what the biographer wants. He wants his lordship to operate 
upon himself, coram populo, He wants to drag into publicity the 
titbits of personal anecdote, and literary reminiscence, 
epigrams, and replies, and witty commentaries with which 

e Bishop, better than any living man, could make every “ con- 
troverted point” revive in all its brilliancy, and pn of 
half a century freshen into life again, as it it hed been written 
yesterday ; and this he is not to have. He feels that it is “just 
the assistance which can alone make the book valuable,” (and i 
we quite agree with him), it is grievous to have all the pudding 
ready, and only the spice left out; and he bemoans his fate at 
length :— 

Exeter, July 18, 1362. 

My Lord,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your lordship’s letter 

I 13th instant, and to call your lordship’s attention to the following 


On February 20 last I announced to your lordship that I had been 
asked to write your penny a life, and that { had undertaken to do so. 

On February 25 your lordship replied through Mr. Barnes, that you 
offered no objection, but that you decline to afford any help. 

Having collected a vast mass of materials, and among them many letters 
of your lordship, I wrote on July 11 to offer to submit them to your lord- 
before publication. 

n your lordship’s reply of July 13 you decline altogether to communicate 
with me on the matter. 

Upon the above facts I beg to submit to your lordship that it had not 
occurred to me when I wrote my letter of the 11th inst., that if on the one 
hand I submitted to your lordship all letters of your lordship’s in my posses- 
sion, but do not receive on the other your lordship’s assistance towards 
supplying myself with reliable matter, I shall be in a very unfavourable 
position with the public, because it must appear that | am writing under 
your lordship’s direction while I am not receiving from your lordship the 
assistance which can alone make the book valuable. May i beg your ford 


ship to consider the position ? As I am able to look at it it seems to me plain 
that if I cannot have your lordship’s free assistance I have no alternative but 
to fulfil my engagement with the publishers in the best way I can. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 


he has got a op,” and he doesn’t mean to lose the 


“liberal terms” for a trifle. 


Reeratp N. Savutre. 


The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
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The Bishop is, unhappily, inexorable—has a painful indifference 
to posthumous fame, and too keen a sense of the ludicrous to 
accept it ea Mr. Shutte, on the other hand, “ sees 
no alternative but to fulfil his engagement with the publishers in 
the best way he can.” The only alternative that suggests itself to 
most people he wholly fails to “see”—the “liberal terms” absorb 
his powers of vision, So, at it he goes; the “materials lie well 
within his reach;” Crockford’s Clerical Directory contains a whole 
column of the Bishop's writings, beginning from 1804 — letters, 
“controverted points,” and all, Besides, he has just acquired — 


rather involuntarily —some “ materials” entirely new and original; | apolog. 


and very likely he is hard at work, with scissors and paste, at this 
moment. 

The hard-hearted Prelate has, unfortunately, filed a Bill in | 
Chancery, setting forth that, in the course of the last fifty years, | 
he has written and sent to various persons a considerable number 
of letters, many of them containing communications of a private | 
and confidential character, and never intended for publication — | 
praying that Mr. Shuite and his publishers may be restrained, by 
order and injunction, from printing or any of them — 
and (worst of all) praying further that the defendants may be 
ordered to deliver them all up to their original proprietor. So | 
poor Mr, Shutte’s “Life” may very possibly never get born after | 
all. Whether it will be ruled that, as a man’s house is his castle, so | 
his “life” is his own property—or whether the maxim of the Post- 
office will prevail, thet a letter once committed to it is thenceforth 
the property of the person to whom it is addressed, and that when | 
Horace said “nescit vox missa reverti,” he was prophesying of the 
penny-post in the nineteenth century —is yet undetermined. Our 
own concern is only with this strange attempt to make a man 
write his own biography, inst his will, for the pecuniary benefit | 
of somebody else. W. 


e only add that, though doubtless there are | 
men entitled, while yet in this world, to receive the honours of | 
the dead, and to read on the pedestals of their own statues the 

proud inscription, “ Preezenti tibi maturos largimur honores (Mr. 

Shutte may see one, recently and right worthily bestowed, in his | 
own city), they may scarcely be erected in defiance of the express 

wishes of their objects, to be exhibited for private benefit. Further, | 
the sculptor must not be a person who is denied “the assistance | 
which alone can male his” labours “ valuable ;” and finally, the | 
“materials” in which he works must be something nobler and | 
more worthy than mere unmitigated brass. 


THE TROUBLES OF WEALTH. 


A. NEW example of the troubles which attend riches has been 
4% seen this week in one of the Police Courts. Wealthy Jews | 
are not now liable to be tortured in the dungeons of baronial 
castles, nor do kings order their teeth to be extracted daily until | 
they shall produce in cash sums equal to their sovereigns’ neces- | 
sities. But the eminent firm of Rothschild has lately had the | 
question plainly put to it whether, in its opinion, life was of more | 
value than 300/ A person or persons, using the signature “A, | 
and B.,” wrote to the firm, soliciting a loan of that amount, and | 
adding, “if you do not lend it to us, one of you will be dead | 
before long, and one of us will die by the hand of thelaw.” The 
lctter suggested that consent to make the loan might be notified | 
by advertisement in the Daily Telegraph. As no regard was paid | 
to this letter, another was addressed to Baron Lionel Rothschild, 
warning him that if a satisfactory notice did not appear in the 
paper already mentioned, ‘the first time either of us gets an 
opportunity, you shall be a dead man.” If Baron Lionel could not 

met with, either of the other members of the firm would | 
do as well, so that the Messrs. Rothschild would not be | 
allowed to protect themselves, as solicitors sometimes do against 
inconvenient applications, by causing a statement to be made 
to the efiect that “the gentleman who attends to that matter is | 
not in the way at present.” The firm might settle who the | 
victim was to be, but a victim “A. and B.” would have if the | 

ool, was not advanced forthwith. If it was advanced they , 
would be able to repay it with interest in six years, “having an | 
opportunity of going into business.” As this letter also was left | 
unnoticed, “ A. and B.” next addressed themselves to Sir Anthony | 
Rothschild, stating that, if the demand was nottomplied with, “one | 
of you shall be assassinated the first opportunity we get.” They | 
wrote, on this occasion, to Sir Anthony for fear he might not | 
have heard of the letters which had been sent to Baron Lionel. | 
The three letters which had been received were now placed | 
by Messrs. Rothschild in the hands of the detective police, | 
who, in order to discover the writer, inserted an encouraging | 
answer in the Telegraph. Hereupon there came a fourth letter | 
addressed to all the members of the firm. It began by remarking | 
that there was not a house in the City of Toatie so much | 

ected as the house of Rothschild, and the writers were glad | 
to hear that Baron Lionel had recovered from his severe indis- | 
position. If at any time the life of a Rothschild might be saved | 
at the cost of the life of une of the undersigned, “A.” or | 
“B.” would cheerfully become a sacrifice. Such were the | 
merous professions which they made now that despondency | 
ad given place to hope. They went on to tell a plaintive | 
tale of how in youth they had joined a person who had | 
taken out a patent for rice starch. “We were to find money 
as an equivalent to his experience.” They lost 1,400/. by 
this connexion. Since that time “A. and B,” had shared | 


' shared alike in the benefits, both temporal 


ther in fortune and misfortune, and had, apparently, met with 
The in the 
Telegraph had relieved them from a weight of depression. 
could do very well with the loan of zoo/., but without that sum they 
would be ruined. “ When we say we will repay you, we mean it, 
We have been brought up well, and have received a educa- 
tion, but adversity has overtaken us.” The writers applied to 
Messrs. Rothschild, “ knowing them to be charitable men,” which 
certainly is a reason for threatening murder which hitherto has 
not been thought of, even in Ireland. They concluded with an 
y for having written peremptorily ; and they assured Messrs, 
Rothschild that they would not have cause to regret lending the 
money, “in this world or in that which is to come.” 

If all the members of the firm of Rothschild had been equally 
liable to be shot for refusal, it appears that they would also have 
and eternal, of com- 

pliance. One of those benefits would have been the satisfaction 
of having helped “ A. and B.” to serve their country. The next 
letter that was addressed to them stated that “the writer is a 
lieutenant in one of our first Metropolitan Rifle Volunteer er 
It is at this point that suspicion becomes strong that “ A. and B.” 
are one and the same person. The letter proceeded rather inco- 
herently as follows :—“ As regards the number of effectives on the 
muster-roll, having been in the corps from its formation, if you 
are so kind as to lend us 1§0l., it will save us from being in diffi- 
culties.” The relation between the proposed loan and the number 
of effectives on the muster-roll of a Rifle Volunteer corps is not 
easily discernible. Perhaps the explanation is that, if 
the loan were refused, the person asking for it anticipated 
that he must offer a composition to his creditors, and 
in that case he would be forced to resign his commission, ant 
“there would be nothing in this world that he would desire to 
live for.” In this way “the number of effectives on the muster- 
roll” would be reduced by a unit on the resignation of its 
lieutenant, to be followed, as darkly intimated, by his death. 
The writer went on to promise that, “if you are so kind as 
to lend the money, the first opportunity I have when I am 
in my uniform of speaking to either of you, I will do myself 
that honour.” Ile seemed to consider that the uniform would be 
a decisive testimony to the truth of all his statements. In answer 
to this letter, the police inserted an advertisement in the 7 
holding out hope that the firm would accede to the demand tot 
extent of 150/. Hereupon came a further letter thanking Messrs, 
Rothschild for their kindness, and proceeding thus :—“ The first 
time I have an opportunity of speaking to either of you, whether 
in uniform or not, I will do myself the honour; then you shall 
know my name and our place of business, and in which Metropo- 
litan Rifle Volunteer corps Iam a lieutenant.” The letter enclosed 
an envelope directed to the writer of it, and intended to facilitate 
the transmission of bank-notes for 150/. Thus the curiosity of the 
police to learn the writer's name and address was gratified. He 
was found at a coffee-house mentioned in the direction on the 
envelope, and was arrested as he was leaving it with a letter in 
his hand written by order of Messrs, Rothschild, and which had 
been sent to him by post in the envelope which he had sent to 
them. 

The person who is suspected to be both “A.” and “B.” 
has been examined twice in a police court, and now stands 
committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court. At his second 
examination he admitted that the letters sent to Messrs. Rothschild 
were in his handwriting, so thet he has substantially pleaded 
guilty to the charge preferred against him. Our present concern, 
however, is not with the question of this prisoner's guilt or inno- 
cence ; for, whoever wrote the letters, it is certain that they were 
received by Messrs. Rothschild, and they contained distinct and 
repeated threats that unless 300/. were advanced by that firm, to 
enable the writer to satisfy an inexorable creditor, the life of 
some one of the three members of the firm would be sacrificed. 
This disagreeable ey was not in any degree mitigated 
by the impartiality affected by the writer as to which of the 
three great capitalists should become his victim. “Settle 
that among yourselves, gentlemen, according to your arti- 
cles of partnership, or — any other basis on which it ma 
— you to proceed, All I have to say is, that one of you 

shot in default of payment of 3002.” Even if we choose to 
assume that the writer of these letters must be a madman, 
— of their recipients does not become at all more tolerable. 

fa madman would be likely to write such letters, a madman 
would also be capable of executing the threats which they com- 
tained. The only possible consolation for Messrs. Rothschild is to 
be found in the reflection that this is one of the usual and inevi- 
table troubles which attend on riches. It may be 

that the private secretary of one of the , Who was 
a witness before the magistrate, finds plenty of employ: 
ment in dealing with the applications for pecuniary 
which the reputation of enormous wealth attracts. The lucu- 
brations of “A. and B.” have been very vexatious to Messrs. 
Rothschild, and they have placed the Metropolitan Volunteers in an 
aspect which is not a little ludicrous. The imaginary lieutenant 
“ of one of our first corps,” who will wait upon Messrs. Rothschild’ 
in his uniform, in order to prove to them that heis a man of 
honour, who will keep his promise whether it bé te pay money or 
to take life, is a droll combination of the two ideas of the quiet’ 
citizen-soldier of to-day and the swaggering military bully of a 
past age. When Messrs. Rothschild are vn to advance 300/. 
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to save the credit of a lieutenant of Volunteers, this is only an 
extravagant exaggeration of the notion that the Volunteers have 
claims upon the wealth which they help to guard. If the caricature 
thus presented be annoying to Volunteers, they must submit to it 
as the penalty of that popularity which gives them a place even 
in the minds of madmen, just as Messrs. Rothschild have to endure 
threats of violence because their wealth is so great that everybody 
talks about it. 


PROFESSOR OWEN ON A NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


answer to a challenge made in reference to the recent debate 
on the Museum buildings, Professor Owen has now told us (in 
a publication On the Extent and Aims of a National Museum f 
Natural History, §c.) what he wants in the way of space for suc 
2 Museum as he thinks would be suitable to the just require- 
ments of science, and not incommensurate with the wealth and 
civilization of the country. Such a man has a right to an atten- 
tive and respectful audience; and it was perhaps only because 
much of what he really intended was left to be inferred from the 
ible bearing of answers to disjointed questions, given in his 
evidence before Parliamentary Committees, and from some mis- 
apprehension of his obiter dicta, that so little deference was paid to 
his suggestions. He now comes forward in a calm and philosophic 
irit, and he writes solely in the interests of science. His evi- 
ence was, perhaps, necessarily in a polemical form. The British 
Museum is not the home of peace and unity. Its officers do 
not pull together. Keeper is against keeper; department against 
department; place against place. No sooner does one authority 
daim this or that improvement, than eyery other authority con- 
siders everybody else’s scheme to be a deliberate wrong and 
affront. Mr. Panizzi can scarcely be said to moderate in this 
wrangle. His hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
isnot only against him, but against every other man. It was in 
sheer helplessness that the public decided against Professor Owen, 
if it did decide, because to cut the knot was easier than to 
reconcile the contradictory experts. 

Whether Dr. Gray was consistent or inconsistent with himself — 
whether, if space is to be given to Professcr Owen, the Keeper of 
Antiquities has not a right to be jealous —whether, if the ground is 
sheutbed by birdsand beasts, there is chance for that multiplication of 
the books of the future which Mr. Panizzi wants— are not the ques- 
tions which Professor Owen now treats of. He dismisses the ae 
aspect of the matter ; and he tells us what he wants, serenely indif- 
ferent, as, perhaps, he hasa right to be, to other people’s wants. If 
we are disposed to fill up that chasm in the argument, which cer- 
tainly Professor Owen was not called upon to treat, it is with 
no indifference to his claims. What are those claims? Natural 
History should exhibit the three kingdoms of Nature — Animals, 
Plants, and Minerals. Its departments, therefore, are, practically, 
but unscientifically, divided into Zoology, Botany, ae and 
Geology, which is made to embrace ail extinct organized beings, 
whether belonging to the animal or vegetable life. Professor 
Owen says distinetly that he wants all species, and very likely he 
would want the most important varieties, fully and fairly ex- 
hibited by specimens. And by specimens he means, in the 
zoological kingdom, for example, the actual creature stuffed and 
mounted — or, where nece , the model, or perhaps drawing — 
to be exhibited, not the skin stowed away in a drawer. He 
would have it where it can be openly seen, and, if necessary, 
handled. He tells us candidly that he does not believe in typal 

imens, and that he will have no unmounted hides or skins — 

t what he wants is the animal in its several stages of 
growth, and illustrating its various developments according to 
age or climate—that the birds must exhibit their respective 
differences in plumage according to sex and age —that we must 
have egg, chink, and adult — that “type forms” are all nonsense. 
Of course all this, if true at all, is true of botany as well as of 
zoology. We must have trees and plants exhibited just as fully as 
mammals and birds; and molluscs and insects are scientifically 
as important as elephants, seals, and man. The same reasoning 
am to minerals — they, too, must exhibit the same completeness. 

or are we to stop here. Not only are we to illustrate Nature’s 
laws, but Nature’s freaks, or Nature’s blunders. We must pay as 
much respect to teratological as to magenelngies! necessities — that 
is to say, we must show monsters as well as ordinary and sepectinne 
animals, plants, and minerals. We must not exclude hybrids, or 
bastards, or faults from our series. We must not only show what 
illustrates a law, but we must be prepared to produce the excep- 
tions which approve the law. This, and nothing less than this, is 
& Museum of Natural History. 

To meet these weighty necessities, Professor Owen's demands 
seem to be very modest. We will attempt to summarize what he 
asks for. The galleries he wants are to be 450 feet by 45, divided 
into several compartments, and in two stories. On the lower floor, 
divided into the two sections of mammalia and paleontology, are 
to be arranged, a. mammalia; 8. y. osteology of mammatia; 
®. ethnology ; «, reptiles and osteology of do.; 2. pisces and oste- 
ology of do. ; n, pisces; $. geology. And the upper floor is to be 
given to yoo ay rms i. and ii., eggs, beasts, birds, and insects, 

iata, botany, and mineralogy — each separate gallery 
representing a space of 115 feet by 40. The total of the whole wi 
spread over five acres; and this is what is required at once, and 
as a beginning, for the existing state of knowledge, and on a 


selective pradgle. Incidentally Professor Owen admits that for 
poeeneney one to be properly represented, he should require 
“a series of galleries collectively of the extent of gore feet _in 
length by 40 in breadth.” Indeed, we cannot quite harmonize his 
ground plan with his written proposals. “ oblong plot of 
und of about 1,000 feet in length, and of not less than 160 feet 
in depth,” is what he wants; and this plot he finds both in 
Bloomsbury and at South Kensington. At Bloomsbury, roughly 
speaking, it absorbs the plot of houses in Charlotte Street and Great 
ussell Street. At South Kensington it proposes to occupy the 
vacant space now faced by Prince Albert’s toad. 

Professor Owen does not much concern himself with the con- 
troversy about the site. He says this is a secoudary matter, 
and has been made a statement to which 
we demur; but passing this controversy, he says that space 
is the first and most important consideration. To this pri- 
mary necessity he ey ea though admitting their impor- 
tance, the grave considerations of Convenient Access, Con- 
tiguity to the National Library, Administrative Constitution, 
Cost of Site, and Light and Air. Now, as the space question, 
according to the Professor, rules al! the rest, he seems, perhaps 
reluctantly, to lean to the Brompton site. His heart is with 
Bloomsbury, but his reason with Brompton. The question of 
cost he dismisses with uneconomical contempt. A central site 
is the best on every possible account; but centrality is unelastic, 
and as the present deaths are only for the present, while the 
Museum of the future will demand the space of the future—and 
as all that the most ardent can hope for at Bloomsbury is, in the 
long run, to annex the solid quadrangle bounded respectively b 
Great Russell Street, Charlotte Street, Montagu Place, A | 
Montagu Street — and as it is hardly to be expected that Natural 
History will ultimately get the whole of it—we are led to the 
conviction that Professor Owen is, on the whole, in favour of the 
dispersion of the present general collection at Bloomsbury, In 
favour of retaining the Natural History at Bloomsbury, the chief 
argument is that rent would be coming in from the houses standing 
on that part of the five acres which is not proposed to be used at 
once, while at South Kensington the unoccupied portion would 
require certain outgoings. On the other hand, in favour of South 
Kensington, is the comparative cheapness of purchase, counter- 
balanced, however, to some considerable extent, by the cost of 
removal, and the necessity of providing a scientific library. 

Admitting Professor Owen’s rationale of what a museum ought 
to be, and bearing in mind that his present proposition only meets 
what he considers to be immediate wants, and is only to be 
regarded as an instalment, we are not prepared to say that his 
demands are excessive. They are not excessive if a museum is to 
embrace what he lays down as its necessities. Indeed, we should 
say that, with anything like the completeness which he requires, 
not twice the space asked for would be adequate. The very largest 
mammals in their completest shape, the whole Fauna and Flora of 
creation, all present =a extinct organized beings, mineralogy entire, 
botany unbroken — for all of the galleries a poor 400 or 500 feet are 
little enough. We distrust the low estimate. It is too good to be 
true. Five acres is, we fear, a pleasant delusion. We do not say 
with the scoffer that Salisbury Plain is the site which would alone 
suit Professor Owen; but we have very sericus misgivings tha 
like all other estimates, we do not yet know the worst o 
it. On one point we quite agree with him. By all 
means let the Bloomsb quadrangle be purchased, and 
the sooner the better. It will never be cheaper; and it is the 
destiny of the Museum, in some shape or other, and for some 
purpose or other, whether for Books, Antiquities, or Natural His-. 
tory, to occupy this space. 

Yor can we settle whether Professor Owen shall have the space 
which he asks for at Bloomsbury or at Brompton, till we have heard 
what Mr. Panizzi has to say about his books, and what he consi- 
ders a National Library ought to be ; and also what the Keeper of 
Antiquities has to say about statues and works of art and arehwo- 
logy, and what he considers a National Museum of oe 
ought to be. Because every one of these gentlemen has as muc 
to say about our national deficiencies, and our national duties and 
responsibilities and opportunities, as Professor Owen has; and till 
we have heard them th we can give no final answer. We cannot 
yet say whether we shall agree to the dispersion of the present mu- 
seum or not. We can say nothing definitely about Bloomsbury, or 
about Kensington, or the Regent's Park, as the site of the Natural 
History Collection, till all the witnesses are in court and have 
been heard. Let all and each of them follow Professor Owen's 
example. Let us know the ultimatum of art and science. They 
have all a right to be heard, and a duty to speak. Professor 
Owen deserves all thanks for having made a full and ample 
confession. If, as perhaps will be the case, we cannot pay all 
our creditors in full let us see what compromise they will accept. 


THE CABMAN’S WRONGS. 


cab drivers of London have together in consid 
the most of men. Thee 
have, it seems, been Prem upon for years. Their condition has 
been little better than that of slavery. They have been victimized 
by their masters and by the public. Magistrates and policemen are 
in league against them. In short, all classes of the community con- 
spire to do them wrong. Most persons are apt to think that the 
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facts are the other way ; but this is one of the very grievances which legal fare.” We answer that the public have nothi 


whatever 


wound the tender susceptibilities of the cabman. We have all | to do with this matter. It is one for the driver to settle with the 


egregiously misunderstood him. He is not the ogre he has been 
represented. He never takes advantage of foreigners or ladies to 

ractise extortion ; he asks and expects no more than his legal fare ; 
his language is free from emblazonry ; he is civil and anxious to 
oblige ; and yet the world contrives to speak evil of him. It is a 
very hard case.’ There is nothing particularly new in finding the 
world unjust in its censure, or undiscriminating in its praise ; but 
its treatment of that gentle being, the British cabman, is a really 
surprising example of ingratitude and unfairness. The worm has 
turned at last. e shall now be made to feel the consequences of 
our heartless conduct towards a mild and inoffensive public 
servant. The sneers and unkindness of mankind at large the 
cabman might have borne with courage and fortitude, but his own 
familiar friends have forsaken him. The Sunday organ which 
he has been accustomed to study during the hours of Divine 
Service has reviled him in language scarcely less strong than that 
he would have used himself towards a stingy fare. It is hard ina 
season of trouble to bear rebuke and contumely from our chosen 
counsellor, especially if we fancy that we have some claim upon 
his gratitude. The poor cabman is suffering in the throes of this 
disappointment. He has received a blow instead of a kiss, and 
vows vengeance in broad apap and big type against the Judas 
who has betrayed him. That the quarrel will be sharp and severe 
we have no doubt ; but the character of both parties concerned isa 
sufficient guarantee that it will be conducted in a_ perfectly 
courteous and affable spirit. 

A meeting of drivers at the Crystal Palace last Monday, and 
two or three previous gatherings of the same kind, put us in pos- 
session of the cabman’s case. t us see what he has to complain 
of. In the first place, he objects to being summoned to the police- 
court when a dispute occurs with his fare. We are not told what 
mode of settlement would suit him better, but we gather from his 
remarks that he would much prefer to act as sole arbitrator him- 
self. Who should know so well as he the amount of aggravation 
he has received from his fare? Then he decidedly a against 
being a pone if he cannot pay the fine inflicted by the magis- 
trate. He demands thatthe scale of charges shall be altered, and 
that it shall be lawful for him to require 1s. for the first mile. 
He thinks it unnecessary to wear a badge at all times, since “it 
can be shown when demanded.” We have only to consider how 
ready he is to show his ticket at present, and we shall see the 
reasonableness of this proposal. Lastly, he believes that the evi- 
dence of policemen ought not to be admitted against him. These 
sppest to be the chief points on which he seeks redress; and last 
Monday they were urged, as we have said, at the Crystal Palace, 
under cover of a Friendly Society’s meeting. One speaker declared 
that he felt a great intercst in cabmen, “ which interest had | 
increased yearly” — and no wonder. Quem se@pe transit aliquanto 
ixvenit — you have only to know the cabman to admire and esteem 
him. Another orator affirmed, amid cheers, that “during the 
present year cabmen had been most cruelly ill-treated” — a state- 
ment that will probably change the views of some of our visitors 
who have fancied that they were ill-treated by the cabman. A 
Mr. Smith said that the “ chief grievance they had was the magis- 
trate’s decisions against the law,” though possibly the very exist- 
ence of magistrates is a still more serious grievance. The cabman 
does not see why the law should interfere with him. He 
considers himself quite capable of — his own interests, 
and thinks it very hard that he should not be allowed 
to follow his occupation unmolested. But since the law will 
interfere, one of the Crystal Palace speakers suggested a mode 
by which the rights and privileges of his brethren might be 
preserved. This man, the newspaper tells us, is “a driver of 
thirty years’ standing”—a Nestor well qualified to advise and 
instruct. His idea is that “there ought to be a clause in the Act 
making the masters responsible for the acts of the men!” This 
extraordinary proposition fairly represents a cabman’s notion of 


justice. Primarily, he argues that he never does oe But if 
it be proved that he has done wrong, then let somebody else be 
punished for the offence. Only a tyrannical and hard-dealing 


master, and with him alone. With as much reason might the 
ostman levy black-mail for delivering letters, on the ground that 
e is underpaid. The public are no parties to the contract, and it 
is no concern of theirs whether that contract is an equitable one or 
not. The shareholders in a losing railway company do not beg 
—— of the passengers because they are out of pocket by carry- 
ing them. Sixpence a mile is a sufficiently high rate; and if 
the cabman cannot earn enough by it, it is his duty 
to make a better arrangement with his master. He con- 
siders the police “tyrannical” in their interference. H 
again, the public will entirely differ with him. They will 
be inclined to think that the delinquencies of cab drivers are treated 
a Ee deal too leniently. Hundreds of men drive cabs in London 
who systematically fleece their fares, and who are consequently 
not fit to have a licence at all. This year, there are cabs in the 
streets in a most filthy and disgusting condition, dug out of the 
recesses of stables for the accommodation of the extra crowds of 
visitors who throng the streets. If the police were as vigilant as 
they might be, these wretched vehicles would be removed from 
the road, and there would probably be fewer cases of dispute with 
drivers. At present, not one man out of a hundred im w 
will take the trouble to summon the driver, or the time of the 
magistrates would be wholly taken up with cab disputes. The 
cabman might probably be happier if 4 could be e to under- 
stand that in no other country would he have a chance of doing so 
well as here. Whatever may be the nominal amount of his 
earnings, there can be no doubt that he contrives to make a very 


fair living, and, compared with some men, he gets his money very, 


easily. is perquisites are worth nearly as much as his wages, 
Very few hirers of cabs are well grounded in London distances, 
and they generally leave a margin sufficiently wide to avoid the 
risk of being abused. Even if it were conceded that the minimum 
charge for hiring a cab should be a shilling, the driver would 
practically be no better off than he is at present. Take his day’s 
work throughout, and, as we have said, it will be found that he 
receives his shilling for the first mile. No doubt it must be mor- 
tifying to be called off the stand for a sixpenny fare, but it is not 
even alleged that such cases are common, 


The cabman’s former oracle has, we believe, recently called him 
a Beast. No one but a particular friend could be so candid with 
him, or use language so entirely within hiscomprehension. On the 
other hand, the outside public will not feel dis: to vindicate 
him from the obnoxious imputation. Least of all will they be in- 
clined to regard the cabman as a victim, and themselves as his op- 
pressors. There is nothing in his circumstances to call for pity, and 
there is nothing in his conduct to deserve it. The drivers threaten to 
strike if their p dec are not acceded to. They will soon get tired 
of earning nothing. Lancashire competition has taught omnibus pro- 
prietors a lesson, and a similarly vigorous opposition would have a 
good effect on the owners and drivers of cabs. The public will not be 
out of pocket by a strike, and it would be to their ultimate advan- 
tage if the meditated plan is carried out. If Lancashire specu- 
lators did not turn the folly and insolence of London cabmen to 
good account at sucha moment, they would lose a splendid oppor- 
tunity of making the public their friends. If the cabman is 
commonly prudent, he will settle his differences with his employer 
without appealing to the public, or asking protection from the 
very persons who need to be protected against him. He has the 


| remedy for his “grievances” entirely in his own hands; and it is 


preposterous to suppose that an attempt to inconvenience the 
public will induce the Legislature to encourage him in practising 
extortion. 


MASANIELLO AT COVENT GARDEN. 


TT production of the Italian version of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots 
at Covent Garden, in 1848, was an epoch in the history of 
ra in this country. Not only did its success arrest the tide of 
misfortune which had nearly swamped the efforts to establish a 
second opera house, and thus prevent the dispersion of the magni- 


public will hesitate to adopt this new code of law. 

The cabman’s discovery of his wronge ma ibly occasion a 
very temporary inconvenience to the able; t he will do wisely 
in making up his mind to be the chief sufferer in the end. He 
may hold as many indignation meetings as re but he may 
depend upon it that the public have quite e up their minds 
about him; and upon reflection he must perceive that he has 
tried his very hardest this Exhibition year to give himself a bad 
name. There are probably not half-a-dozen persons in London 
having occasion to use cabs who have not suffered more or 
less inconvenience and annoyance from the extortion or inso- 
lence of cabmen. They could scarcely have chosen a better 
year for demanding an inquiry into their wrongs, for the 
state of the public mind is such that full justice is likely 
to be done. ‘The ground of ‘their discontent are very easily 
understood. They say they are underpaid—is this the fact? 
It is: well kmown that the majority of persons who hire cabs 
pay the driver sixpence more than his legal fare— very few, for | 
instance, have the moral courage to offer him less than a shilling 
for a single mile. If the extra money is not paid voluntarily, it | 
is insisted upon as a right, usually with many mang compli- | 
ments and blessings. “But,” says the driver, “ 


have to pay so | princi 
much a day for my cab, and I cannot afford to take you for the in which his performance is 


ficent band and troupe of singers then assembled under the roof 
of old Covent Garden, but it also created a taste for those 
grand spectacular operas which used to issue once or twice & 
_ from the Rue Lepelletier. To the sensation which 
Meyerbeer’s most dramatic, if not his finest, work produced in 
he we owe the succession of French operas which, in an 
Italian dress, have made the Italian Opera at Covent Garden 
famous throughout Europe. Dfasaniello, Le , La Juive, 
and several others, were successively placed on the Covent Garden 
stage with a splendour and completeness which equalled, if it did 
not surpass, anything attempted at Paris. 


Circumstances having prevented Mr. Gye from fulfilling his 
promise of presenting Don Sebastien to his subscribers, he has 
made amends by mounting Masaniello in a style, as to scenery and 
decorations (we have no single English word which exactly 
expresses the idea), surpassing the spectacle which was the town 
tall on its first production at Covent Garden in the spring of 


1849. Although more than thirteen years have ela; since we 


first heard Masaniello in its Italian dress, the cast of the present 
season again includes Signor Mario as the representative of the 
character; and his resumption of one of the parts 
remembered as one of 
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his best efforts, has given to this revival more than ordi- 
nary interest. Thirteen years, however, form a long period | 
in the career of an established public singer, and few can | 
challenge criticism at its close with the same confidence 
as at its commencement. Signor Mario's impersonation of 
the Neapolitan fisherman was one of his very best efforts, and 
we must not complain if time, and not his will, has robbed his — 
formance of some of its early charm. No more —- or | 
Fvamatic representative can even now be found for the hero of this | 
ra among our present tenors ; but it must be confessed that 
Signor Mario’s voice is no longer equal to the music of the part. 
We ventured, two or three weeks ago, to hint that this would | 
be found to be the case, and would willingly have confessed | 
ourselves false prophets; but no one who has heard the Masa- 
niello of 1862 can have failed to look back with a somewhat 
sad and longing regret for the Masaniello of 1849. Even 
with the transposition of key to which nearly all Masaniello’s 
music has been subjected, and by which the barcarolle and 
duett in the second act lose much of their brilliancy, Signor 
Mario’s voice fails him more than once; and the uncertainty 
which the hearers feel as to his arrival at the close of a 
hrase without a catastrophe goes far to diminish the pleasure 
which his admirable declamation must otherwise afford. The 
inevitable result of his diminished powers is the curtailment 
of the music whenever it taxes those powers at all severely; 
hence the opening air in the fourth act is omitted, and the 
at duett is shorn to such dimensions that we question if Auber | 
imself would recognise his own composition. While makin 
these remarks upon Signor Mario’s singing, we must yield 
ise to his acting. He looks the part to perfection, and 
acts in a way which leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. 
His conception of the mad scene, with the awakening to con- 
sciousness, was quite faultless. His singing, too, whenever the 
music lay in the middle portion of his voice, was admirable, and 
was delivered with a grace, and, at the same time, with a force 
which made one regret the same was not attainable for every 
note required. Auber’s opera labours under the disadvantage 
that the female character upon whom the principal interest 
centres cannot sing a note; and although this circumstance has 
afforded the composer the opportunity for some admirable 
melodramatic music to assist the dumb-girl in expressing her 
emotions with her hands and feet, this is scarcely a com- 
pensation for the absence of a leading soprano in the con- 
certed music of the second and third acts. The soprano 
is consequently of very secondary importance, and perhaps , 
it is fortunate that it is so, at least if Mr. Gye has no one 
but Madile. Battu to undertake the character. We have 
already expressed our opinion that this young lady is quite unfit 
for leading parts in such a theatre as Covent Garden, and her 
performance of Elvira would, had it been necessary, have confirmed 
our previous judgment. She has that unfortunate modern defect 
of singing every note with a tremolo, to such an extent that every 
chord in which she sustains a part sounds out of tune by reason 
of her singing two notes while the other singers are content to 
sing one, as set down for them by the composer. When to this is _ 
added « tendency to sing out of tune, with a voice of no peculiar 
charm of tone, and execution more ambitious than finished, we | 
think enough has been said to show that Madille. Battu has not, | 
at all events at present, any claims to the position she has oc- | 
cupied. Madlle. Salviani, as the dumb heroine, Fenella, | 
does not succeed in eflacing the recollection of Pauline Leroux 
nor of Madlle. Monti, who played the part with such wonderful 
mimic force at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1851; but her performance 
was nevertheless truthful, and not without grace. The treacherous 
lover of Fenella is certainly one of the most uninteresting parts in | 
the whole range of Opera—being about on a level with the walking | 
ntleman of a modern farce. We much question if any one, Mario 
imself, could succeed in investing the character with the 
slightest charm. It is therefore, no doubt, no fault of Signor 
Neri Baraldi, who plays Alphonso at Covent Garden, that his | 
performance gives Aut little pleasure; but we fancy that 
the long season has told upon the voice of this very useful 
singer, and we trust that we shall meet him again next year | 
with restored powers. Those who remember M. Massol in the 
of the fierce and blood-thirsty Pietro must not look | 
or any similar dramatic force from its present representative, 
Signor Graziani. This gentleman’s powers as an actor do 
not enable him to give any individuality to the character, and 


he merely presents him with the most ordinary and conven-— 


tional touches. The oan sepa of much of his music — in 
fact, nearly all in which he joins Masaniello—has very pro- 


bably rendered it too low for his voice, and to this we may, | 


Perhaps, attribute the very little effect he ee The great 
uett, which in the hands of M. Massol, an 

Herr Formes, used to raise the audience to a high state of enthu- 
siasm, fell quite flat, Signor Graziani being in many passages quite 
inaudible ; nor did he take his revenge in the delicious barcarolle 
of the last act, the time of which he unnecessarily tortured, with a 


view, we suppose, of making an effect, which was certainly never | 
ial word of | 


attained. The minor parts were well filled, an 
praise being due to Signor Polonini for the admirable and yet un- 


- obtrusive manner in which he played Borella —a character which, 


though small, is constantly on the stage, en in the business 
of the scene. The chorus performed very wel! indeed, the cele- 
brated prayer at the end of the third act producing the same sen- 


| is managed with 
himself in the 


| many minds, a com 


even his successor, | 


sation as in 1849; and, sung with, if possible, greater delicacy and 


precision, it was th night perfection as a display 
of operatic choral singing. 

The great triumph, however, of the piece undoubtedly 
belongs to the scene-painters and Mr. Harris. Nothing bet- 
ter in the way of scenery, or more perfect and illusive than 
the grouping and stage business of every of the opera, 
can be imagined or desired. Mr. Beverley has painted for the 
beach at Portici one of the most delicious pictures we have 
ever seen in a theatre ; and the market-place is so built, contrived, 
and lighted as to create the impression of the glare of the sun- 
light of Southern Italy with marvellous accuracy, and the 
famous eruption of Vesuvius with which the opera concludes 

t skill and reality. Mr, Harris has s 

ill of his stage groupings. He himself, as one of 
the rebellious fishermen, leads his supernumeraries, and he has the 
advantage of Mr. W. H. Payne as his lieutenant in arranging and 
carrying out the movements of the very large numbers who are on 
the stage at the same time. Mr. Payne was especially energetic — 
in fact, so much so, that in the prayer his extreme anxiety to 

= devotion which animated him gave rather a funny effect 
to his pantomime. It is not every one certainly who can be funny 
in a stage prayer, and we are not quite sure that Mr. Payne’s talent 
in this respect is not fortunately exceptional. Thanks, however, 
to their skilful ment, the several bustling scenes were given 
with a reality and life surpassing anything we can remember. 
Especially good was the picture on which the curtain fell for the 
second act, when Masaniello ascends the rocks from the beach to 


| organize his plans for the revolt; and equally so the tableau at the 


barricade, Notwithstanding the large number of persons employed, 


| there was never the slightest confusion or check to the animation 


of the scene. The ballet forms an important element of Masaniello, 
The music of the Bolero and Guaracha has been invested by Auber 
with a pane Spanish colour, and in the Tarantella in the 
market- he has succeeded equally in transporting his dancers 


to Naples. All the dances were given with great spirit and 
vivacity; and the dresses, a point of moment in a ballet, were 
fresh and cleverly designed. Every aid which an opera can receive 


from these means Mr. Gye has lavished upon this opera, and as a 
spectacle it is one of the most elaborate we have ever seen at 

ovent Garden. Notwithstanding the drawbacks we have pointed 
out, we think that the beauty of the music and the richness of 
the spectacle will ensure for this opera, even as now performed, 
a permanent place among the attractive pieces of the Covent 
Garden répertoire. 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE SAND.* 


f lggpeoe are many persons who gain nothing whatever from 
reading French novels; and many more who get only harm 
from them. They breathe a very different atmosphere from that 
to which we are accustomed. Their virtues are not our virtues, 
and their vices are vices which we are rightly taught to shun. 
English education and the whole English theory of morals, 
although much the best on the face of the earth, have the im- 
perfection of bearing very ag | any alien admixture; and, to 
ition not framed on the English model, and 

not written on English principles, brings with it a temporary dis- 
solution of the best ties and a temporary abandonment cf the best 
ideas which have been F aapuey | accepted. We imbibe the bad 
much more easily than the good of foreign literature. Still, French 
literature is too interesting and too accessible to be relinquished 
on account of its possible bad effects. People will read French 
novels ; and putting aside the pleasure to be derived from them, 
they are absolutely indispensable to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand France. The highest literature dae country is European 
rather than national. Great poets and philosophers deal with the 
ions and the problems common to man, and political writers, 

ike Guizot and Trenance address themselves to all in every 
country who can understand them. Theology has ceased to be an 
exponent of national thought, and fiction is now the vehicle 
through which the floating opinions and creeds of those most 
| alive in each country to the impressions prevailing there find a 
vent. At least, this is true of the only two countries, England and 
France, where there is a living literature; and in France, of all 
| the novel-writers of the last — years, the most instructive, the 
| most genuine, the most original is George Sand. There are 
' many other writers from whom a finer and truer analysis 
of French society may be obtained; there are many that 
| have more of French wit, and who represent more faithfully 
| the Parisian way of viewing and settling the universe; but she 
| alone represents that strange union of nobleness and poetry and 
| elevation with wild morality which is so astonishing to English 
_ readers, which exists only on the Continent, and the existence of 
which it is so difficult and yet so necessary to realize if we are to 
| understand France, and the Continent of which France is still the 
moving spirit. It is true that France in recent years has grown 


* Romans. P. : 
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it would be very unfair not to acknowledge that that which we 
find best in her is historically characteristic of the nation, and we 
can never really learn so much of a people from a writer who repre- 
sents its worst, as from one who represents its best side. If Fanny 
really represented France, its lot would be worse than that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; but a nation which claims to be repre- 
sented, however partially, by Mauprat and Valentine, cannot be 
considered altogether unworthy and degraded. 

When a are edition of her collected works was published 
some years ago, George Sand wrote a series of short prefaces to 
the novels as they successively appeared, and these prefaces have 
now been collected into a separate publication. They would be 
wholly uninteresting to a reader not previously familiar with her 
writings ; but any one who knows the novels themselves will find 
it quite worth while to read these short statements of the author’s 
circumstances and views at the time of writing them. The general 
burthen of all her remarks is, that she wrote spontaneously, with- 
out premeditation, and as the fancy seized her. She had no theory 
of marriage which she wished to recommend — she had no creed 
or disbelief which she wished to maintain. She wrote socialistic 
novels without troubling herself to master the details and difficul- 
ties of socialism. It is quite evident that she is speaking the 
truth; and it is precisely use she adopted thus naturally, and 
without inquiry or reflection, the current principles and theories of 
French society, that she is so instructive. She is admirably free from 
that pestilent art of putting sophisms in a consecutive shape which 
her countrymen call logic. She found marriage everywhere treated 
as the beginning of love fora young woman. She did not set to work 
to frame an ideal state of society in which love should precede mar- 
riage. She found a condition of religion in which the most 
monstrous vagaries of scepticism confronted the rigidity, the fer- 
vour, and the pettiness of Catholicism. She did not set herself to 
devise an ideal of the Christian Church. She might have done | 
better if she had laboured after these ideals, but she would have 
been wholly unlike a Frenchwoman. What she did was to accept | 
the framework which her country offered her, and to embody on 
the enclosed canvas her own ardour for what she thought right, 
her determination to get to the end of all feelings she thought | 
justifiable, her keen relish of art, her genuine love of simple | 

Such a book as Lélia, the novel in which she describes her | 
doubts, and revels in all the abysses of scepticism, is a mere tissue | 
of blasphemous nonsense, if we judge it only by the results to | 
which it leads. No one is made happier or better by reading it. 
Its philosophy is nothing but a senseless screech against God. But 
all philosophy about religion that stops halfway is much the 
same, only that it may be expressed with more or less of sobriety. 
The thinking man kicks against the pricks of his position in the 
universe. If he thinks long enough, fe will generally come round 
to;the conclusion either that “God is great,” or that all thought is 
vanity. But impulsive, imaginative writers, accustomed and | 
encouraged by success to write down and publish all their passing 
thoughts and fancies, do not wait for this conclusion to come upon 
them. George Sand said thet she felt doubts, or rather that she 
felt an interest in religious problems. She immediately wrote a 
novel about them. She put her floating theories into the most 
exaggerated shape which fancy suggested, and which her wonderful 
mastery of style enabled her to command. In France this may be 
done. A woman is quite at liberty to shriek about the universe if | 
she likes; and in Zéha we see how it may be done. In England we | 
manage things differently. We do not want to have people here | 
pouring out their crude philosophy, or sounding the abyss of doubt, | 
or calling God to the tiny bar of their babyish insolence. We | 
think them silly and wicked if they do auything of the sort, and | 
we tell them so, and kick them and keep them under if they defy | 
our prohibition. This saves us from much nonsense, and keeps up | 
a general atmosphere of respectability. We are probably quite | 
right, and society gains, on the whole, when it thus insists that | 
every one shall either walk in the beaten paths, or else hold their 
tongue. But all ew do not submit quite calmly to this control, | 
and, if their spirit of rebellion is not quite strong enough to make 
them openly defy their censors, they yet turn with avidity to a 
foreign literature in which there is no reticence; and George 
Sand, although no philosopher, has yet the great attraction of 
genuineness and of ioious beet in feeling and expression. An 
theoretically, such books as Lélia are perhaps justifiable. Wil 
doubts and a keen sense of pain at the mystery of things are un- | 
questionably among the most vivid, if among the most occasional | 
and tem , of human feelings. If literature sets itself to_ 
record all vivid human feelings, why not these among others? | 
The English way of expressing doubt is, in some degree, absurd. | 
In England the doubts are always the doubts of other people, over _ 


demoralized, and that George Sand has no successor. But | that art ought only to occupy itself with those subjects which ay 


artist could approach in a purely artistic frame of mind — thi 
that is, that did not concern him, and had no concern with what 
he personally felt and saw and underwent. If any one ever held 
such a theory of art, George Sand may safely say that she hag 
uniformly defied it. The subjects of which she treats have been 
suggested to her either by the thoughts which the circumstances 
of her life brought home to her, or by the places in whieh she 
lived. She married unhappily, and the best of all her novels, 
Mauprat, was, she tells us, composed at the time when she was 
applying to a tribunal for a judicial separation. It occurred to her 
to ask what was the ideal of that state the reality of which she 
found so dismal. To love but once and love for ever struck her ag 
the most complete contrast, and Mauprat was written to describe 
the feelings of a man who never loved but once, who married, and 
early lost the object of his devotion. Sometimes it was a mere 
social difficulty that oceupied her. She was, for example, sostruek 
with the problem as to the proper course to be pursued by a hus- 
band who finds himself in the way, that she could not do. leas 
than write a novel to explain how easily an honourable man mi, 
conclude that the best and handsomest solution would be to kill him- 
self. But her impressibility and the liveliness of her miad are chi 
illustrated by the great use she has made of the scenery and the home~ 
life in which her time has been mostly passed. The wild savage 
desolation and the primitive rusticity of Berry, where her country 
home is situated, and Venice, the city where she felt most pro- 
foundly the feelings that a city can awaken, have been the two 
great sources on which she has drawn. It is, perhaps, because she 
has thus depicted the rural life of France, and given its local 
colouring to the representation of an Italian city, that her writings, 
seem to foreigners to express more of the —_ mind of France 
than the compositions of authors who have been exclusively 


Parisian. 

An author who surveys his compositions, and introduces 
them again to the aie ms y makes the best of what he sees. 
before him; and George Sand does not allude to what might 
offend us in the several tales she notices. She passes over the 


| absurdity, the coarseness, the extravagan 


ce of her writi a 
telling us that they were intended as studies of character. e 
are not to judge her or her books by what she pleases to tell us, 
Yet we think she is right in her main assertion, that she has always 
tried to keep up a high standard ; for, accordin; to French ways of 
thinking, her standard is in its way a high one. She is thoroughly 
in earnest in her ct for the poor, her sense of the worth of 
true affection, and her love of equity. She can say, without 
hesitation, that she has often followed where she thought it right 
to go, although pecuniary temptation was strong the other way. 
She has often written too much, too teen, Remreen and too 
stupidly, in order to get money; but she has never stooped to 
please the public, and think what would sell. She even assures 
us that, in fiction, she has often resisted her natural bent. 
in the direction of dramatic and startling incidents, and 
has devoted herself to the tranquil analysis of character, 
simply because she thought that in her generation the habit 
of writing sensation novels had become far too strong. She 
also sought for herself and others a refuge from the stirring 
days of the 1848 revolution in the contemplation of the quietest. 
and most soothing form of life she could dream of. Her prose 


_ idyls were composed that stories of the homely worth of vi 


and of their rude tenderness, might offer a shelter to led 
minds from the presence of the bitter hatred, jealousy, and fury of 
the time. Certainly the contrast between the excitement of @ 
barricade and the quietude of La Petite Fadette is as complete as 
anything could be. We hope that her thoughtfulness for her 
countrymen was appreciated them. Since that time she has 

ne on writing, but, as is the case with all authors who write for 
thirty years as hard as they can, she has lost her early vivacity 
and her wealth of fancy. She no longer adds to her fame, but 
neither does she detract from it. Her best works remain, and will 
long remain, among the most characteristic and the most splendid 
monuments of that outpouring of French literature the period of 
which happened to be almost exactly coterminous with the du- 
ration of constitutional government in France. 


A NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC REVIEW.* 


HE literature of English Roman Catholicism has wo for 
the most part, nothing when not polemical. Probably it 
shares this peculiarity with the writings of other religious com- 
munities whose opinions are opposed to those of the bulk of anation, 
Whatever the cause, however, such is the fact. With a very few 
exceptions, as in the case of Lingard and his companions in 


which the happy writer is triumphant. They are not doubts at all. the antiquarian and historical schools, the Roman Catholic mind 


The only reply 1s, that practically we find we get on better without 
the expression of doubts. No. one-has really got anything new to 
say, and, as wise men come round to belief or silence, it is no use 
vexing ourselves about their half-way fancies. This is sensible ; 
but it is not difficult to understand that there is another way of 
looking at the matter, and that imaginative foreigners view with 
some contempt this reduction of literature within the limits of 
sense. 


- George Sand tells us that she early repudiated the ious 
maxim of “art for art.” If she understood it rightly, it meant 


in England has not hitherto proved itself capable of taking up 
a position in the literature of the day, except with the dis~ 
tinct view of converting Protestants to its own way of thinking. 
From the purely ecclesiastical class, indeed, we are not in the, 
habit of looking for any very ardent interest in matters not tending 
to the exaltation of the clerical order. The clerical mind is, 
unhappily, rarely a liberal and unprejudiced ant hether 
Protestant or Catholic, Anglican or Nonconformist. is & 
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narrowing influence in tho ecclesiastical profession which tends to | 
diminish a man’s interest in the ordinary affairs of life, and 
which betrays itself in books as clearly as in the common concerns | 
of business and the tone of daily talk. What we note in English 
Roman Catholicism is something more than this. Its whole nature 
appears to be sacerdotalized. Its laymen seem to be the instruments | 
hits priesthood. Unlike the laity of Catholic France, or Germany,or | 
Italy, they rarely seem able to breathe freely, or to contemplate the — 
facts of the past and present life of man without reference to some 
dominant theological fashion of thought. "Whenever some writer, 
more rash or more independent, has ventured on a free expression 
of the thoughts of a free mind, he is regarded —if we may judge 
from what we read in periodicals —as a kind of rebel against lawful 
authority. The curious in polemics will be well rewarded for his 
trouble if he will turn over the pages of the Roman Catholic news- 

rs, reviews, and magazines of the last fifteen or twenty years. 
No the uninitiated, much that he will read will be scarcely compre- 
hensible. Evidently there is a good deal going on behind the 
scenes which only partially breaks out into print. But it is clear, 
from the extraordinary freedom with which names and persons are 
handled, and from the eagerness of bishops and dignitaries to enter 
into the lists, that an amount of pugnacity exists amongst Roman 
Catholics which by no means finds a sufficient vent in its 
onslaught on Protestantism. What it all means we cannot con- 
ceive; but we have casually caught glimpses of mysterious 
hostilities, which have led us to amuse ourselves with imagining 
the result of a Protestant warfare wherein Dean Close, Dr. Row- 
land Williams, and Archdeacon Denison led on their respective 
bands to the conflict. 

Considering the numbers and the social position of English and 
Irish Catholics, it strikes the ordinary spectator that, setting 
theology apart, it is disgraceful to the Church of Anselm, of 
Aquinas, of Bossuet, and Pascal, that its adherents should present 
themselves to their fellow-countrymen in a garb so little calculated 
to ensure respect. When a man attacks Protestantism, let him 
attack it. It satire is the weapon that he loves best to employ, let 
him satirize. If, like Dr. Newman, he finds nothing so sweet as a 
stinging blow at the Thirty-nine Articles, by all means let him in- 
dulge himself in the easy joy. But why never write except to assail ? 
Why never enter into the field of universal knowledge except 
to pick and choose such odds and ends as may seem to prove that 

human being (unless “ invincibly ignorant”) is in the way 
to be lost, unless he believes in Ultramontane Catholicism ? — for 
Catholicism which is not Ultramontane is scarcely Catholicism at 
all with these pugnacious gentlemen. Surely a man may believe 
in the Council of Trent, and yet not think it his duty to care for 
t but what may gratify the priesthood of the day. And 
while these things are so, what right have the Roman oe 
clergy to complain if the old ar exasperation against them 
ail in the coun 
ur remarks are pro e@ unexpected arance of a 
for public which, while it pretence 
at shirking its real creed, comes before the world with less of the 
clerical and polemical tone than any Roman Catholic periodical we 
remember to haveever seen. The Home and Foreign Review tells us 
nothing of its origin, but it is, we believe, the enlarged form of a 
ine— The Rambler — which has more than once called for our 
criticism in years past. We have occasionally turned over the pages 
of this periodical, and have detected not a few tokens that more has 
been going on than met the eye. What with apologies, and pro- 
fessions, and avowals of opinions strangely new alike to the old- 
fashioned traditionalism and the new-fashioned ultramontanism, 
we have thought on Lssays and Reviews, and asked ourselves, 
“What next?” On the whole, its writers seem to represent a 
school of thought which differs almost as much from that of 
which Dr. Newman is the type as from the more common-place 
emotional school, which flies to Rome for the sake of candlesticks, 
incense, and the confessional. The head of the Birmingham 
Oratory — gualis ab incepto— cleaves, heart and soul, to Rome and 
her claim to infallibility, as the only alternative to absolute 
scepticism. Rome or Atheism—or, at the best, Deism—is the 
legitimate issue of the whole Tractarian movement, so far as it 
spoke the sentiments of the former Vicar of St. Mary’s. The 
emotional convert, or old Catholic, on the other hand, is 
not troubled with any ound ulations as to the 
great mystery of human life. He has his counterpart in 
“ Evangelical” of the Church of England. He goes 


by his feelings. He wants comfort, e, a self-complacent 
conviction that everything is right with himself, whatever it 
be with the rest of the world. t “imputed righteousness ” is 


to the one, a priestly absolution is to the other. A “precious” 
Sermon, or a sweet hymn, or a prayer-meeting full of unction, 
Soothes the soul of an ultra-Protestant, as the soul of a Catholic 
1s entranced by a gorgeous function or procession, by blazing lights 
and clouds of incense, by ionate invocations of Mary and the 
Saints. Personal feeling is the guide of the reason in both cases. 
Neither the one nor the other cares much for truth as such. What 
parties want is a sensation of present personal pleasure, and 
what they consider a spiritual peace and joy in believing. Let us 
not be too hard upon either of them. They are what Providence 
made them, and can no more be blamed for mistaking emotions 


Conic Sections. 

So far as we can gather, the writers before us are of a third 
school. _ It is not easy to penetrate to their real thoughts, the 
necessities of their position clearly inducing a caution in all they 


say which leaves the reader not a little in doubt as to their 
ultimate aims. They to hold that while the Roman 
Church is historically the legitimate successor of the Apostolic, 
and her creed a true exposition of the Apostolic faith, though 
“developed,” yet a time is at hand when modern science and 
criticism must inevitably modify the belief of her adherents to 
an extent which they do not like to contemplate. That sucha 
school, however loyal in its heart, should be little able to the 
Roman authorities, can be well believed. Men who write on 
Scripture and inspiration and physical science as these critics 
sometimes write, can have but little sympathy with the Bishops 
and Cardinals who have canonized the Ja Martyrs on 
an examination into their miraculous powers too ridiculous 
to satisfy the judgment of the merest tyro in the laws of 
evidence. What will be the issue of this advance of the critical 
philosophy into the heart of English and German Catholicism 
none can say. It is enough to observe that the spirit of the 
school which believes only in facts has established itself in the 
head-quarters of unreasoning sacerdotalism. 

The Home and Foreign Review, which we presume is henceforth 
to be the organ of the non-fanatical portion of the Roman Catholic 
body in England, is a better literary work than English Catholicism 
has hitherto had the credit of being able to uce. It has little 
even of theological reference in any of its articles, always excepting 
a marvellous production in the way of Biblical criticism. In 
a strange medley of whimsical mysticism and ingenious fancy, a 
learned and not stupid writer pretends to solve the whole difficulty 
of the authorship of the Four Gospels by aid of a vision of the 
Prophet Ezekiel. But for the obvious good faith in which the 
paper is written, it might almost have been taken for an 

urlesque of Dr. Cumming’s Apocalyptic announcements. 

One paper which this new Review contains is of singular interest 
to the future historian, and after reading it we feel all the more 
anxious to see the MS. treasures of the Vatican and other ecclesias- 
tical libraries made accessible to the world. A writer who signs 
himself J. )). A. has had put into his possession several manuscripts 
by Father Boero, the librarian of the “Gesi” in Rome, revealing 
sundry most curious iculars concerning the secret history of 
King Charles I. Among the rest is a document bearing the 
following title: — “ Oblatio ex parte Caroli II. Magne Britanniwe 
Regis pro optatissimaé trium suorum Regnorum Angliw, Scotie, 
et Hibernia cum Sede Apostolici Romani reumone.” The 
writer before us gives the substance of this “offering,” which 
is a a proposal to restore the Roman dominion in 
the United Kingdom on the Gallican basis. Whether from the 
unwillingness of the Pope to enter into any negotiation on this 
basis, or from some other cause, the proposal came to nothing; 
and Charles, alarmed at the reports abroad, proceeded to hood- 
wink the nation by assenting to a proclamation ordering all 
priests to quit the kingdom under pain of death. But the 
most singular discovery resulting from the documents in ques- 
tion is that Charles was the father of a natural son, older 
than the Duke of Monmouth, born of a lady of high rank 
in Jersey in the year 1646. This son was oe eh | a Pro- 
testant, but ultimately joined the Church of Rome, became 
a novice among the Jesuits, and was undoubtedly an instrument in 
strengthening his father’s latent fondness for Catholicism. As a 
young man, a bore the name of James Stuart. In the register of 
the house of Jesuit novices at Rome he is described in the following 
entry: —“ Jacobus de la Cloche mgressus 11 Aprilis, 1668.” In 
the course of the same year he was in England, returning to Rome 
before its termination, and from that period he disap from all 
history. We have not space for entering into the details of this 
extraordinary story, but we may add that its truth seems clearly 
established. " We ‘should add also that the writer before us con- 
siders that King Charles was undoubtedly not actually reconciled 
to Rome before he lay on his dying bed. 

If the writers in this new Review can unearth a few more docu- 
ments of equal importance with those which the Jesuit librarian 
has placed in their hands, they will establish a claim to gratitude 
on the part of their literary fellow-countrymen which will do 
more to neutralize the hatred of Ultra-Protestantism than all 
the pastorals of all their prelates, and all the controversial essays 
by which they prove Protestants wrong without proving them- 
selves right. It is well known that some of the Italian libraries 
abound with buried treasures which the jealousy and the imdo- 
lence of the clerical power hide from the eyes of all who can turn 
them to any useful purpose. One of these great libraries, that of 
Bologna, is now in other hands, and must surely be accessibie to 
all men with le introductions. We advise the conductors 
of the Home Foreign Review to turn their careful attention to 
these mines of wealth. They will then have a chance of making 
their way into circles from which, though not from any religi 
bigotry, everything su to be connected with Rome has 
been habitually ex 


MACHIAVELLIS DESPATCHES* 
Saar complete editions of Machiavelli's works have been long 
since enriched with his “ Legations,” or ambassadorial de- 
spatches from the French Court, and from those of Caterina Sforza 


* Scritti inediti di Niccold Machiavelli, ri i la storia e la milizia 
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and the Duke Valentino ; and to these it has been attempted to add 
that part of the State correspondence from Florence which he con- 
ducted ope two coadjutors) as secretary to the “Ten of Liberty,” 
during the years 1499 to I ate. But from this only a few genuine 
documents have been published, including none of consequence 
beyond the two ordinances (provvisioni) ting the national 
militia, and the decree for the appointment of a captain-general ; 
while the error has been committed of adding to the above two or 
more series of letters signed by a cousin and namesake of the 
“Florentine Secretary’s,” who was also an esteemed statesman, 
and three times a member of the Council of Ten. Many of these 
letters, indeed, are shown to have been dated from Florence, 
when the supposed writer was actually employed in France. The 
papers drawn up by the hand of the latter have now been 
sought out in the Florentine registers by the practised industry of 
Signor Canestrini, who has edited all such as appeared to have 
any historical or antiquarian interest, adding a tew illustrations 
from the labours of the Coadjutors, and a preface comprising 
some results that have been attained respecting the military 
regulations of Florence in thoge times, the pay of the ambassadors, 
&c. The recovered letters and documents are arranged under 
several heads, referring to the Rebellion of Valdichiana and 
Arezzo, the successive expeditions against Pisa in 1499, 1503-4-5, 
miscellaneous affairs and of the same 
to the measures adopted between 1506 and 1512 to carry into 
effect the ations for establishing a national militia, and to su- 
rsede the irregular foreign mercenaries. This was a system that 
been zealously advocated and supported by Machiavelli, and 
which, according to the late Lord Macaulay, “did honour to his 
heart and to his intellect.” From the same source our editor 
further cites the following sentences, which afford a convenient in- 
troduction to the most important parts of the volume before us : — 

The exertions which Machiavelli made to effect this great object ought 
alone to rescue his name from obloquy. Though his situation and habits 
were pacific, he studied with intense assiduity the theory of war. He made 
himeelf master of all its details. The Florentine government entered into his 
views. A council of war was appointed. Levies were decreed. The inde- 
fatigable minister flew from place to place in order to superintend the 
execution of his design. The times were, in some respects, favourable to the 
experiment. The system of military tactics had undergone a great revo- 
lution. The cavalry was no longer considered as forming the strength of 
anarmy. The hours which a citizen could spare from his ordinary employ- 
ments, though by no means sufficient to familiarize him with the exercise of 
a man-at-arms, might render him a useful foot soldier. The dread of a 
foreign yoke, of plunder, massacre and conflagration, might have conquered 
that repugnance to military pursuits which both the industry and the 
idleness of great towns commonly generate. For a time the scheme promised 
well, The new troops acquitted themselves respectably in the field. Ma- 
chiavelli looked with parental rapture on the success of his plan, and began 
to hope that the arms of Italy might once more be formidable to the barba- 
rians of the Tagus and the Rhine. 

Perhaps it is only in this mili department that we can feel 
Machiavelli to ate had a na interest and influence in the 
instructions which he was charged to deliver. In other affairs 
he may have been a very subordinate agent, although the present 
editor, apprehensive that this consideration might cool our interest 
in the newly-edited works, has, with some ingenuity and success, 
exerted himself to forestall its effect : — 

Nor because these letters are drawn up in the name of the Ten, must 
anyone that Machiavelli wrote them under their dictation or iuspira- 
tion, according to the practice of modern secretaries ; for it is certain that to 
him belong not only the elegance and the simplicity, the conciseness and the 
energy of the form, but also the designs, the ideas and the wise provisions 
involved ; and that in his hands was the direction of all the most minute 
business and the control of the general policy of the Council of Ten. In 
fact, seeing that the latter were so frequently superseded, and could not hold 
office for upwards of a few months, it may be said that they were always 
new to the business they had to take in hand; while he (their nominal 
subordinate}, by remaining continually at his post [his legations only occu- 

ing altogether an inconsiderable sages. was in a position to understand 

m day to day the condition of the republic, the state of affairs, and the 
despatches and documents requiring consideration — to weigh all things, and 
to provide for all with ease and promptness. 

He proceeds to remind us of Machiavelli's works on military 
subjects, as the Arte della Guerra and the Provvisioni, of the com- 
missions he received to report on the fortifications of Pisa, Xc., 
and for the formation and arming of companies of militia, in order 
to show that every one must “ ise in this correspondence 
the profound intellect and powerful language” of Machiavelli. 
Moreover, the documents are further represented as deserving 
publication for their historical value in relation to a period in 
which Italy witnessed such extraordinary events as the irruption 
of the French under Louis XII, the flagitious undertakings of 
Pope Alexander VI. and the Duke Valentino, to found, by the 
aid of the French, a new State in the centre of the Peninsula; the 
war between the French and the Spaniards in the Kingdom of 
Naples ; the revolutions in Rome and Romagna after the death of 
the above-named Pope, &c. He shows that the two celebrated 

vvisioni for the formation of the national infantry and caval 

ve been imperfectly understood, and may be supplied wit 
valuable illustrations from the “ orders, instructions, circulars, and 
proclamations” which Machiavelli wrote both before and after the 
year 1506. From the same documents the military student may 
obtain much information as to the observances of warfare in those 
times, together with some materials for a technical vocabulary 
derived from the pure sources of the Italian language, and not 

miscuously gathered out of foreign countries. 

As regards the composition of the documents in question, what 
we have said may excite some ex tions that would be disap- 
pointed. We would not substantially object to the plainness of 


their style, which is always sufficiently terse and forcible to give 
some impression of the author's sagacity and ability; but 
were, no doubt, written rapidly and essly, and mainly in the 
traditional diction of the wa Ly They are thickly interspersed 
with Latinisms that are more conyenient than elegant, as etiam and 
tamen incessantly, demum, solum, quam primum, presertim, revera, 
and cum sit. Now the writer who borrows conjunctions from 
another language gives a stronger impression (whether fair or 
unfair) of the poverty of his own than he who borrows technical 
terms. The omissions of the relative pronouns are very frequent, 
and make it difficult in many cases to understand a sentence at the 
first reading. The forms of the second person singular and plural 
are frequently confounded. Curious combinations of prepositions 
occur in the phrases “ quelli di all’ intorno,” and “ partito per a 
cotesta volta,” “ spedito per alla corte” —which may help us, 
the way, to ascertain the etymology of da, Italian, and the i 
para. To proceed to another point—the special share that Machia- 
velli enjoyed in the management of State business—we suspect, 
from icular transactions, that it has been over-estimated by 
our editor. Take, for an example, the case of Vitellio, the Flo- 
rentine commander before Pisa in the year 1499, whose neglect of 
a favourable conjuncture after the capture of the fort of Stampace, 
together with some other errors or disasters, ex him to sus- 
picions of malversation, in consequence of which he was recalled by 
the Ten, and ultimately beheaded, after having suflered torture. 
His arrest and conveyance to Florence required some precautions 
and arse) aay to which the commissaries in the camp had to be 
prompted by dark hints or oral messages. The whole conduct of 
the aflair cannot be traced in Machiavelli’s letters ; and those by 
his coadjutors, which are opportunely cited in an editorial 
would lead us to su that he took a less important part in 
it than others did. Perhaps he disliked the whole transaction, 
and we cannot help conjecturing that he afterwards strove to 
condemn it, by implication, in a chapter of the Discourses on the 
Jirst Decad of T. Livius, where we read :— 

The Romans were not less ungrateful than other republics, but were more 
lenient and respective in the punishment of the captains of their armies than 
any others. For if the latter did wrong maliciously, they punished them 
moderately ; if through ignorance, instead of punishing, they rewarded and 
honoured them. This mode of proceeding was well-advised, because 
judged it of so much importance for those who conducted their armies to 
have their minds free and unemba so as to take measures without 
respect to any extrinsic objects, that they were loth to add new difficulties 
and perils to a thing in itself difficult and perilous, thinking that if they did 
so, there would be no one found that would behave worthily. . . . And 
judging that to such men the ignominy of having lost the day would be a 
sufficient punishment, they did not choose to dismay them by the dread of 
any other. We have an example of an error that was not committed through 
ignorance. Sergius and Virginius were in the camp before Veii, each command- 
ing a part of the army [See Liv. - 8], of whom Sergius was on the side which 
the Tuscans [ Etruscans] were likely to attack, and Virginius on the other, 
In the event, Sergius being assailed by the Falisci and other nations, sub- 
mitted to be routed and put to flight before he would send to Virginius for 
aid. [Ne quam ab inimico videretur , vinci ab hoste quam vincere 

civem maluit.| And on the other side Virginius, waiting for him to 
umble himself, brooked rather to see the dishonour of his country and the ruin 
of that army than to rescue him. This was truly an atrocious case, and 
deserves to be noted. . . . For any other commonwealth would have 
—- them with death, and Rome punished them only with a fine. 

‘hich was not because their offences deserved no graver punishment ; but 
because the Romans in this case were desirous, for the reasons above 
mentioned, of maintaining their ancient customs. 

In Frc: way, the reflections in Machiavelli’s historical and 
political works are deeply adverse to the policy pursued by the 
rulers of Florence between the years 1499 and 1506. He con- 
demned the war against Pisa as the attempt of a republic to re- 
duce another republic to a condition of servile dependence —a 
lesson which might be studied with advantage by some of our 
contemporaries. He would have had Arezzo, after its revolt, either 
dismantled or else propitiated by a Pg vee- alliance, but not 
left standing and exasperated by the banishment, execution, 
or degradation of its principal citizens. He would 
had free commissions eon to commanders in the field, whereas 
he complains that the Florentine and Venetian republics, if their 
captains have only to plant a piece of artillery, must needs want 
to understand and direct it—“a fashion deserving the same praise 
as the others which altogether have conducted them to the 
critical condition in which they now stand.” It is possible that 
his views on some of these points were formed after later expe- 
rience of the consequences of measures which had been adopted; 
but if he was in any way inclined to anticipate those consequences, 
he could hardly have been qualified to make himself table to 
the people as a leading statesman while the current of opinion 
— so forcibly in an opposite direction. It is more likely that 

e was laying the foundations of his official position by working 
in subordination to those whom the constitution had set over him, 
and cautiously expressing his own views in those conjunctures only 
which afforded special facilities for advancing them. 

But to throw any keen light upon the workings of the 
Machiavellian mind, in the extrinsic taskwork and official routine 
by which it was surrounded, is a thing that Signor Canestrini has 
not decidedly attempted. Passing to the period of the military 
ordinances, I — to 1512, we find that the editor has carefull 
illustrated it by comparisons of various documents, and summ 
up his observations in a neat antiquarian essay. Altogether, he 
has produced a valuable work of reference, which it must, however, 
require a somewhat patient and studious frame of mind to 
with interest. The introduction might have been rendered more 


entertaining by a series of references to the letters upon which 
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it is founded, rendered available by a good index or table of 
contents. The following is one of the most important letters in 
connexion with the sixteenth-century system of Italian warfare, 
and gives a lively impression of the zeal with which Machiavelli 
applied himself to prevent his new militia men from being seduced 
by the proffers of condottiert to enrol themselves under foreign 


To Giovanni Compagni, Vicar in Firenzuola. 
July 10, 1507. 

Antonio, the constable, wrote to us a few days ago that some of his foot 
soldiers were asking leave of him to take pay from Ramazotto, or from some 
other constable who is hiring troops for the Signoria of Venice. To whom 
we answered that such permission must by no means be granted ; but rather 
he must make them understand that by going they will do against the will 
of our Signori, and that upon returning they will be liable to punishment. 
It was further written that he must make them understand that such an ex- 
pedition would be very little to their advantage, because they would have to 
go far from home, and to a place from which they would not be able to return 
when they wanted. We charged him to communicate the letter to thee, to 
the intent that, having understood our will, thou mightest lend him every aid 
to effect the same. [The words thou, you, &c., are employed in this corre- 
spondence with some respect of persons.] And it is because we consider this 
ease an important one, and the provisions hitherto made insufficient to meet 
it, that we write to thee at present, and give thee to understand generally 
that we desire that no subject of this republic, and especially of our con- 
scripts, should go out anywhere to serve for pay, because the times being such 
that we might have need to employ them, we will not have them away from 
home, and serving other parties with our weapons. And to carry this into 
effect thou must anew, in such modes as may appear to thee most efficacious, 
make each of them understand that he will go out to take foreign pay without 
our leave, that he will be punished for it either in going or in returning, and 
will be treated as a rebel against us; and let the father be punished for the 
son, and one brother for another. And because they might complain that, 
while we do not give them money, we will not allow them to receive it from 
others, thog must give them to understand that, for the same reasons that 
others would give them money, we shall do so likewise; and, if we give it 
more tardily, it will be more useful to them, because they will have it 
at home. 

He elsewhere writes : — 

He who goes into the service of the Venetians will go forth to lose, and not 
to gain; for, although he may receive the pay of two or three months in 
advance, he will be led whence he cannot return, except at the discretion of 
others, and will be so long kept there that he will easily spend his money ; 
and in the end they will have to live for a time under great privations, 
and afterwards either not return or return in their shirts. 

Thou must also make them understand all that was written to Antonio 
about the danger to which they expose themselves by serving the patrons of 
those who engage them, by going, as we said above, so far from home, and 
not being able to return when they want. And all these allegations being 
perfectly true, they ought to be convinced of them without difficulty. It is 
our intention, in order to terrify any who might be inclined to disobey, and 
to give notoriety to these regulations, to send to you Don Michele [the 
Captain of the Guard], on whose arrival thou canst proclaim a muster, and, 
when thou hast brought them together, declare afresh all that we have 
charged thee. We trust to thy prudence, and hope thou wilt thereby be 
enabled to arrange this matter to our satisfaction. 


WALTHAM ABBEY. * 


Y hp the opening chapters of this short tract the reader 
might be led to suppose that it was a mere catalogue of 
medieval miracles or wonders, which might perhaps serve for 
urposes of education, but which, as a historical document, must 
be absolutely worthless. He would be quite mistaken. It isa 
record of the fortunes of Waltham Abbey from the time of its 
foundation, written by one who looked back with a sad and fond 
remembrance on a life which, but for the acts of Henry IL., would 
have been closed within its walla It is the narrative of one who 
did not rise above the ordinary historical sense of his time, but 
who is, beyond question, a thoroughly trustworthy witness for 
every event of which he speaks on his own knowledge. We are 
hardly disposed to make an exception even for what he sets 
down as miracles. Those which are stated to have happened 
before his time, he relates, of course, as they were told to him; 
but we see at once that others, of which he declares himself to 
have been an eye-witness, were events which, in some sort or 
other, really did take place, but as to the nature of which he followed 
simply the opinions of his age. He does not indulge, like Hero- 
dotus, in questions as to the limits of ibility ; but in his 
rsonal good faith we may place as much trust as in that of 
erodotus. He was not on all points well informed, and may not 
wry have always taken the greatest possible pains to get the 
information. But his wish was to write a true history; and 

he has written one which bears on more than one subject of great 
interest and no little difficulty. He was a secular canon, and he 
had something to say on the distinctions between these and 
monks and canons regular. He lived for more than fifty years on 
the foundation of Harold, and from some incidental expressions 
light may perhaps be thrown on the extent of Harold’s work, and 
the changes brought about in it down to the time of Henry IL. 
If Mr. Stubbs had done nothing more than publish in full this 
narrative of the old canon of Waltham, he would have done good 
service. In his Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, M. Francisque 
Michel published a portion of it. To the whole list of contents he 
appended eight chapters, from the 14th to the 2znd; and as there 
is nothing —— said to the contrary, the reader might be 
pardoned for thinking that there was no more of it left. That the 


* The Tract, “ De Inventione Sancta Crucis Nostra in Monte Acuto et de 
Ductione ejusdem Waltham.” Now first printed from the Manuscript 


in the Batish Museum, with Introduction and Notes, by William Stubbs, 
M.A., Vicar of Navestock, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Oxford : 


gutiow not published by M. Michel should contain passages 
eciding the date of the work, he could not possibly discover. 
In this instance, M. Michel has not only left out some of the most 
important of a work the whole of which falls within the 
compass of a few pages, but he has led another writer to draw 
inferences which a subsequent examination of the whole made 
him cast aside. In a very obscure passage the Waltham canon 
says something about a translation of Harold, at which he was 
himself present. In his preface, M. Michel stated that the writer 
was e a canon by Adeliza, the second wife of Henry I., but he 
did not give the passage which had taught him even this much. 
It was natural, therefore, that Mr. Freeman, while discussing the 
architectural history of Waltham, should conclude that it was 
written during the reign of that King. The publication of the 
whole tract would have set at least this question at rest. He was 
made a canon in 1144, but he tells us of events later than the 
ma om of Thomas of Canterbury. He lived to mourn his 
expulsion from the home of his youth and manhood, when 
Henry II., too poor to found a new church, thought to compass 
the same end by agg. canons regular of St. Augustine in the 
= of the secular whom Harold had established at 
altham. How long he lived after the year (1177) of his ex- 
pulsion, there is nothing to tell us; but what he does say is 
enough to show that the translation of Harold, to which he refers, 
could not have been the removal of his body to Waltham from 
the cairn or great heap of stones (not the round church of Mr. 
Fergusson) under which, according to one account, it was first 
buried on the sea-shore after the fight of Senlac. 
Mr. Stubbs has, however, done much more than fill up the 
shortcomings of M. Michel. In an introduction which sums up 
all that can be known of the history cf the abbey down to the 
time of the writer of the tract, he has shown not merely the wide 
extent of his reading, but the clearness with which he has exa- 
mined and determined questions on which too many writers 
broach hasty theories, or indulge in vague assertions. Even where 
we differ from him, we see at once that he has looked at the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and that we have not first to settle the 
nature of the evidence which is to decide a doubt or solve a 
difficulty. Nothing can be more striking than the contrast 
between Mr. Stubbs’s introduction to this tract, De Inventione, and 
the essay on St. Swithun, which Mr. Earle prefixed to his 
Gloucester Fragments. In that essay, Mr. Earle seems to entertain 
at once two theories on the donation of Ethelwolf, while he mis- 
takes altogether the position of Dunstan in the t ecclesiastical 
controversy of his age. In a few s Mr. Stubbs gives a sketch 
of the earlier monastic history of Wruland, in which the changes 
that took place between the days of Augustine and Dunstan are 
set forth with masterly clearness. Mr. Earle involved the subject 
in greater darkness by supposing that the rule of Chrodegang, 
Archbishop of Metz, was generally introduced into England, and 
that it had reference to the office of Rural Deans. Mr. Stubbs 
shows that it never made any way in England, and that the few at- 
tempts to introduce it, subsequent to the Synod of Cealchythe, only 
sought to bring it in under a very modified form. Even so late as 
1059, when the works at Waltham were in p , Harold dis- 
regarded a decree of Pope Nicolas II., that secular priests living 
together should use a common table (xi.). Something of Chro- 
degang’s discipline was indeed retained. Harold’s com were 
made to endure not merely reprimands but scourging; and this 
tract is of itself enough to show that the language and general tone 
of feeling of secular canons was scarcely less monastic than that of 
Alcuin or of Bede. There was the same local attachment, the 
same uncritical faith, the same childlike simplicity. They were 
not like the modern clergy of the English Church; but neither 
were they, as Dean Milman calls them, “married monks.” It is 
not without interest to mark that the author of the tract was 
brought up by Peter, the son of Athelard whom Harold had ap- 
pointed to be Magister m in his abbey. 

But this tract has a special bearing on another matter, whereon 
much has been said during the last few years — we mean the archi- 
tectural controversy as to Harold’s work at Waltham. It is clear 
that Harold founded a chureh expressly for secular canons, and 
with special reference to the worship of the Holy Rood which 
had not long since been brought from Montacute in Somer- 
setshire. It is certain that he completed what he » and 
more than probable that he began a cruciform church, in all 
its parts, and not a mere choir; and it is expressly stated that 
he lavished upon it all that the architecture and the art of the 
time could effect. Mr. Stubbs is far from putting the matter 
on any wrong issue, or from weakening the force of Malmesbury’s 
assertion that Edward was the first who built a church, i/o com- 

itionts genere, nunc pene cuncti sumptuosis emulantur ex- 
ease but he is qyelined to think that the question whether the 
existing nave, or any part of it, is the work of Harold, is still un- 
decided :— 

There is every reason to su that Harold would build in the very best 
style of which he had accessible patterns, and that, strenuous in all things, 
he would make an end of what he had begun. It is not, however, probable 
that his architect would be forty or fifty years in advasee of the other archi- 
tects of the age. Our author in one passage speaks of the church as complete 
before the consecration, and in another of works going on, apparently in the 
choir, as late as 1125 or 1126. Adhue sub judice lis est.—(xv.) - 

But in order to determine what the author of this tract has 
stated, it is not necessary to plunge into the architectural contro- 
versy on the date ot the existing church at Waltham, which has been 
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carried on at length in the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine during 
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the years 1859-61. The writer of this treatise is a very important 
witness on the question of fact whether the church of Harold 
continued substantially unaltered in his own day; but his state- 
ments have only an indirect bearing on the question of style. If 
it be ted that certain who the well, 
and who profess to give its history, of no great changes 
in it before the time of Hen ah then, unless the building is 
to be assigned to the reign of that king, the apparently later 
character of its style is a puzzle which must be solved mainly 
on architectural evidence. It may be surprising that Harold 
could build such a church in 1060—it is incredible that it could 
have been built during the reign of Henry IT. Yet some such con- 
clusion seems forced on those who cannot believe that even the 
jier arches and triforium were the work of the last English King. 
ring the latter half of the 12th century some important altera- 
tions and additions were made; but we read of none before that 
time, at least in statements which deserve much confidence, or 
which we may be sure that we understand. The author of the 
tract, in speaking of the benefactions of Harold, says: — “ Venusto 
admodum opere a fundamentis constructam [ecclesiam] laminis erets, 
auro undique ducto, capita columpnarum et bases flexurasque 
arcuum ornare fecit mira distinctione artificis.” (Ch. 16.) It may 
be probable, as Mr. Stubbs remarks, that the canon, taking his 
account of the treasures of the church from Athelard’s MS. in the 
chapter house, mistook the decorations of the ciborium for those 
of the church. Mr. Burges has not discovered any such ornamenta- 
tion on the piers and arches of the nave; yet it is possible that 
they may have existed in the choir, and it would be requiring too 
great an accuracy to look for minute distinction between the one 
and the other. But when the old canon says that Harold invited 
Edward to the consecration, “cum construvisset ecclesiam,” there 
can be no doubt that he believed the whole church to have been 
finished, in such sort at least that any later changes would 
be, not the building of a new church, but additions (as of a 
clerestory) to an old one. The passage in which he speaks of any 
such changes is one which it is very hard, if not impossible, to 
understand. The writer, while rejecting the legends which made 
Harold survive the battle of Hastings, adds, that he had himself 
seen and handled the body of the King, “‘cujus corporis trans- 
lationi, quum sic se habebat status ecclesie fabricandi vel devotio 
fratrum reverentiam i exhibentium, nunc extreme memini me 
tertio affuisse.” (Ch. 21.) This sentence Mr. Stubbs translates as 
follows: — “At the translation of whose body for the third time, 
according as the state of the building of the church was such as 
to admit it, or the devotion of the brethren showing reverence to 
the body (demanded it), I can just remember to have been present 
myself.” The whole sentence is odd even for mediwvai Latin, 
and reads still more strangely in a treatise the language of which 
is generally clear and intelligible. It is dangerous to supply verbs 
which are not in the text; but it is a stretch of faith to belicve 
that the word ¢ertio, if belonging in any way to translationi, could 
be separated from it by a whole clause. With the present reading 
it must surely mean, if it mean anything, that the writer himself 
had been present three times at a translation of Harold’s body; 
but this would be historically impossible. We may, if we please, 
say that he wrote festem instead of fertio, although the latter 
word is written clearly enough in the MS.; but if we reject such 
guess-work, it is better to give up the passage altogether, so far 
as relates to any third translation, or to any substantial rebuilding 
of the church. The words need not of necessity mean more 
that some changes were going on in the choir con- 
nected with the erection of Harold’s tomb, but not therefore 
affecting the nave as it now exists. This is all that the writer of 
this tract has to tell us of the architectural history of Waltham. 
His silence is perhaps more significant than his words; and we 
may at the least gather that he knew nothing of any substantial re- 
building of the church up to his own time. If so, little stress can 
be laid on Mr. Stubbs’s suggestion that the close connexion sub- 
sisting between Waltham and Durham may throw some light on 
the architectural character of the former. (xv.) 
The ecclesiastical history of the foundation Mr. Stubbs has 
illustrated with all the accuracy which marked his work on 
iscopal Succession in England, and with a clearness and vigour 
which only make us regret that he has not worked out the subject 
at greater length. With an amount of learning’*to which few have 
attained, Mr. Stubbs unites a soundness of judgment to which not 
many, even of our best writers, can lay claim. We may not, perhaps, 
accept his explanation of some of the marvels recorded in the tract, 
but it would be no easy task to convict him of inaccuracy, or still 
more, of the slightest historical partiality. 


VOYAGE OF THE NOVARA.* 


R. SCHERZER continues his narrative in sentences which 
rival in ponderosity the never-to-be-forgotten rollers which 
upset the internal equilibrium of the savants in Table Bay. But 
in spite of his somewhat elephantine style, and the amusing 
naiveté of many of his observations, the work continues to show 
the same intelligence and the same careful research which marked 
the first instalment. The activity shown by the scientific members 
of the expedition in collecting solid and reliable information re- 
flects great credit on that part of the enterprise for which they 
were responsible. Dr. Scherzer has embodied their collective 


* Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian Frigate 


impressions in a readable shape. It would be well if all who record 
their experiences of foreign lands wrote in the same candid and 
conscientious spirit. Too many of our books of travel show traces 
of being composed not so much with a view to extend the sound 
knowledge of foreign countries as to secure for their authors 4 
lucrative bargain with Mudie. 

The first volume left the Novara anchored off the Nicobar 
Islands. This group might well be christened the Settlers’ De. 
spair. Portuguese and Dane, Jesuit and Moravian, each has tried 
to gain a footing, but all-have successively failed. Still malaria ig 
king. The Nicobars retain a nominal independence. There can be 
little doubt, however, that they would prove a valuable possession to 
any maritime or commercial Power. Their geographical position in 
one of the chief commercial routes in the world, and the abundance 
of their vegetable productions, constitute two great natural recom. 
mendations. By draining the swamps and clearing the forests 
the climate might be rendered far more healthy. The present 
trade of the Archipelago is limited to the occasional visits of 
captains who resort to the islands for the cocoa-nuts with which 
they abound. The islanders must be considered, says Dr. Scher- 
zer, as among the child-races of the world. They are so literally, 
getting old prematurely, and dying early. Of the natives with 
whom the officers of the Novara had communication, hardly one 
was over forty. The women are singularly shy, and fled with 
their children into the interior on the approach of the stranger, 
The chief characteristics of the race are a childish sim- 
plicity and a constitutional indolence. As yet, intercourse 
with Europeans has not corrupted their morals —it has only im- 
parted a whimsical oddity to their names and garb. The Austrians 
were amused by one of the natives in particular, who enhanced his. 
natural charms by nothing more substantial or ornamental than a 
= of spectacles. In a social and religious point of view, the 

‘icobarians present to missionary operations the nearest possible 
approach to a tabula rasa, The notions of a Supreme Being and a 
future state are quite foreign to their minds. ‘They have no 
idols—nothing but a few rudely-carved figures, which they k 
in their huts to charm away the evil spirits by which they think 
themselves surrounded. There is nothing among them which bears 
the least resemblance to a settled form of government. There is no 
tribunal for the settlement of quarrels—no aboriginal superiority 
of rank, They are probably an offshoot of the Malay race. e 
problem of founding a colony here would be best solved, in Dr. 
Scherzer’s opinion, by establishing a convict settlement. The 
notion of free European immigrants is not to be entertained. The 
country should be drained and cleared by Malay or Indian labourers, 
working under the superintendence of Europeans. The climate is 
far from being so deadly that mere residence would prove speedi 
fatal to the latter; and, as the soil was brought into cultivation, it 
would rapidly improve. 

From the Nicobars the Novara proceeded on its way to Sin 
Unluckily, the cholera was raging in the city, and cut short the 
intended visit of the Austrians. But they were much impressed 
by the wonderfully rapid development of this prosperous settle- 
ment, which in 1819 consisted of nothing but a few fishermen’s 
huts in the midst of a howling waste. ‘The next point at which 
the frigate touched was Java, where the expedition met with an 
unusually hospitable reception. Dr. Scherzer makes some judicious 
remarks on the compulsory labour system to which the island owes 
a great part of its cultivation. Publie opinion in Java itself 
appears to be divided on this question. There is a party 
in favour of abolishing the system introduced in 1830, 
On the other hand, it is believed that, in a country 80 
favoured by nature as Java, there is little to be ho for 
from free labour, the requirements of the natives being very 
limited and easily satisfied. There is no doubt that the culture 
system has been perfectly successful in increasing the revenues of 
the Government. But the pecuniary profits which the State 
Treasury wrings from the labour of its subjects are unfortunately 
(as was amply proved in the South American colonies during the 
days of Spanish ascendency) not always a correct standard of the 
prosperity of a country or the happiness of its inhabitants. Though 
the Dutch have thrown a considerable part of the trade of Java 
open, they still retain several mischievous monopolies, The whole 
of the coffee-crop is bought by the Government at a fixed price, 
Its quality is said to have of late degenerated, but it is one of the 
most important — of the island, the annual yield amounting 
te 100,000,000 lbs, Attempts have been lately made to aceli- 
matize the Chinchona tree, from which quinine is obtained, and 
with partial success. Of all tropical regions Dr. Scherzer con- 
siders Java best capable of affording to the febrifuge bark a second 
home on the high ground of its mountainous districts. 

From Java the expedition sailed to Manilla. Those who 
regard a full-blown hierarchy as the boon that can be 
conferred on a colony would do well to study the spectacle pre+ 
sented by the Philippine Islands. The contrast between Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin cclsuldhtions is very instructive. Manilla is an 
excellent foil to Singapore. In merely external features, the 
contrast is striking. It is with a strange sensation that the 
voyager, after threading the channels of the Eastern Archipe 
finds himself in a gloomy and sombre city amid dense clusters 
monastic buildings and church towers, recalling the image of 
some ecclesiastical city of old Spain rather than a centre of com- 
merce in the Far East of Asia. But the real contrast between the 
British and Spanish colony consists in the difference of political 
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and commercial institutions. Instead of free trade and a liberal 
government, Manilla acquiesces in a system of monopolies and 
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an absolute ascendency of the monks. There are four Orders 
settled in the island, of which the Augustinian is the most 
powerful. Each of -these has spiritual jurisdiction over 
do i vernment, but inte: 
arbitrary of daly life. A 
caste possessed of this enormous social and political influence 
might be a? credited with intelligence and loyalty to 
the Government of the day, These, however, according to Dr. 
Scherzer, are precisely the qualities which the Manilla monks 
want. are chiefly remarkable for gross ignorance and 
Carlist prochvities. In vain did their Austrian visitors, among 
whom was an officer perfectly conversant with Spanish, endeavour 
to make them understand where they came from. At first, the 
holy fathers took them for Australians, then hailed them as fellow- 
countrymen from the Asturias, and finally gave up the attempt to 
assign them a habitat on the face of the globe. Considering the 
intimate connexion that subsisted so long between Spain and 
Austria, this is the more surprising. The results of monastic in- 
fluence are curious. It has produced a complete fusion of natives 
and colonists. The two races have amalgamated, and with the 
religion, the former have adopted a great many of the customs of 
But this amalgamation is no tee of the perma- 

nence of Spanish rule. The English in India, and the Dutch in 
Java, both os to Dr. Scherzer to have a firmer footing than 
the Spani in Luzon. In the latter island the natives have 
become Spanish Christians, without becoming Spanish subjects. 
So long, however, as the friars please, there will be a Governor- 

from Spain ; but if ever an insurrection breaks out, there 
will be more than one monk to head the movement. The capital 
of the ay 8p is built on two sides of the river Pasig. On the 
left side is Manilla proper, in which none but Spaniards and 
their descendants are allowed to dwell—on the right bank, 
Binondo, the city of business and trade. There are two pecu- 
liarities in the streets of this populous quarter. They are so 
narrow, that awnings are stretched across from one row of shops to 
the other; and the windows, instead of being of glass, are mostly 
made of oyster-shells, ground down to the requisite thinness. In 
Binondo are the great cigar manufactories. Nothing can exceed 
the magical rapidity with which the cigarettes are made. About 
five millions are made daily. The Government buys u 
each year the entire tobacco crop at a fixed price, an 
exports it partly in leaf, but chiefly in cigars—the right to 
manufacture which it alone possesses. This monopoly has existed 
since 1787. As a check upon exportation, and to prevent the 
country being drained of cigars, no one is allowed, except at a 
public auction, to buy more than 1,000 cigars at a time—a restric- 
tion which is of course easily evaded. illa has a Rotten Row 
for its dandies in the Calzado, which stretches along the riverside ; 
and here, in the evening, the beau monde congregates. In the 
absence of theatres and concerts, the chief public amusement is 
cock-fighting, a spectacle which our author describes in language 
which would a ae equally well to a tournament. 

From Manilla, the Novara sailed to Hongkong and China. 
Dr. Scherzer writes with that respect for the Chinese character 
which is the rule with all who have had personal intercourse with 
them in the East. Their power of adapting themselves to changes 
of place and circumstance is extraordinary, and is likely to exercise a 
momentous influence on the future of the other Asiatic populations, 
as well as on their own. It may be the mission reserved for 
China—and the present distracted state of the Empire would seem 
to point to that issue — to pour its emigrants over the islands of the 
Far East, and bring the mechanical dexterity and dogged persever- 
ance of its people to aid in the development of new countries. The 
Chinese are already scattered throughout Eastern Asia, in Australia, 
in California, Peru, and Brazil, and they thrive and prosper at 
most places, despite the not very humane treatment which they 
receive. Each year an immense number of emigrants leave the 
mainland. Even his religion gives the Chinaman an advantage 
over the other civilized nations of Asia. The Hindoo, like the 
Catholic, has numerous festivals, greatly diminishing the number 
of his actual working days. His exclusively vegetarian diet not 
only stunts his muscular power, but clashes with the social order 
of a Christian household. The Chinaman, on the contrary, k 
but one holiday time—the beginning of the new pub +<wtieh Be 
celebrates for fourteen days without intermission. But the re- 
maining eleven months and a half of the year are for him 
but one long day of work. Moreover, he has no fastidious 
notions about his food. He eats pork and drinks wine, and 
prefers fat meat to meagre fruit, Semaghiy unrestrained by 
any scruples whether such a mode of life accords with the princi- 
ples of and Menu, or the teaching of Confucius. Their 
sobriety, their rapacity, their industry, their frugal life, and their 
vast numbers, all seem to indicate the Chinese as destined to play 
an important part, not only in the development of other Oriental 
nations, but also in the history of mankind. 


At Shanghai the e tion found the Ambassadors just re- 
turned from signi e Treaty of Tien-tsin. They were not 
favourably im by Baron Gros, who in conversation with 


two of the naturalists who paid him a visit, wounded their sus- 
bilities by remarking of M. von Humboldt “he, you know 
wrote the Cosmos.” "The charitable institutions to be found 
ts of China, present a curious contrast to the 
openly avowed nt airy everywhere manifested for the poor, the 


spiritual occupants, cannot leave a very pleasing impression on any 
unprejudiced Catholic. One looks for, but fails to find, the qualities 
which once formed the renown and title to admiration of the Jesuits 
in China.” During their stay, the Austrians had an opportunity 
of being present at a genuine Chinese banquet, given in their 
honour by a wealthy native merchant. They had previously 
received huge cards of invitation inscribed with Chinese charac- 
ters, upon -red paper, and folded in envelopes of the same 
brilliant hue. The feast began at 8 p.m., with one of the thea- 
trical performances of which the Chinese are so fond. The rooms 
were adorned with coloured lanterns. There was not one long table 
as in Europe, but a quantity of small square tables, at each of which 
three Europeans and one Chinese took their seats. The supper 
began with dessert and ended with soup, and included in its course 


sea-slugs, steamed frogs, and swallows’ nests. In the of 
knives and forks the guests used the ivory chop-sticks which the 
natives manage with the utmost adroitness. ring the meal a 


oung girl was incessantly occupied in filling for each guest a 
Small - with a beverage “distilled from millet, it being a rule of 
Chinese civility that the cup should never remain empty. After 
the banquet, in the place of wine or spirits, tea was served round. 

Dr. Scherzer gives some interesting information about the 
Taepings, the substance of which Lord Russell quoted in his recent 
speech in the House of Lords. The theory thatthe insurrection would 

romote the cause of Christianity is by this time quite exploded. 

e leader claims the title of Celestial King, and asserts himself to 
be the brother and equal of Christ. Certain distortions of 
Scripture in the mouth of a religious enthusiast have probably 
given to this movement all the resemblance it ever possessed to 
the doctrines of Christianity. Mr. Roberts, a missionary who has 
for some years acted as adviser and friend of the Celestial King, has 
at length expressed his opinion that the Taepings are nothing but 
robbers and murderers. A servant to whom he was much attached 
was killed before his eyes. Of the leader of the rebels he says, “I 
believe him to be a crazy man, utterly unfit to rule, without any 
organized government, nor is he, with his coolie kings, capable of 
organizing a government of equal benefit to the people of even the 
old Imperial Government. e whole movement ap to be 
directed by persons sprung from the dregs of the pocpio endian 
in the grossest ignorance.” 

From the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang, the Novara was carried 
under the pressure of a violent typhoon out into the Pacific Ocean, 
passing between Loo Choo and Formosa, and shaping its course 
for the Ladrones. A halt was made at the island of Puynipet. It 
is inhabited by a population of 2,000, consisting of whites, ey 
and yellow coloured aborigines, who seem to belong to the Malag- 
Polynesian family, and are not, as has been thought, an offshoot 
of the Mongolian race of the Asiatic continent. The natives are 
very simple and gentle, ruled by a Nannikin or chief, who ap 
to possess very little real power. They, like the Nicobarians, have 
no temples or idols, but, unlike them, they believe in a future state 
of existence. As in all the South Sea Islands, the juice of the 
Kawa is used in Puynipet for distilling an intoxicating beverage, 
which plays a conspicuocs part in all their solemnities. Marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister is not only permitted, but is com- 
pulsory —a fact we recommend the Marriage Law Amendment 
Society to append to the other “facts,” in their next advertise- 
ment. Passing Solomon’s group, the Novara touched at Sikuyana, 
or Stewart’s Island, a coral reef in the South Pacific, used as a 
station for preparing biche-de-mar, or sea-slugs for the Chinese 
market. The handful of not 
exceed one-eighth of a square mile, are a singularly fine-looking, 
hospitable, and even moral race. Just as the ground they tread 
is an accretion in great part of the waifs and strays of the ocean, 
so their tiny community has been largely recruited from the waifs 
and strays of humanity whom accident has carried to their shore. 
The practice of leaving upon any suitable island such natives of 
the South Sea groups as may take service with lish or 
American whalers is very common, and sufficiently explains the 
mode of first settling many of these islands of Oceania. One 
English sailor was found on the a had been put ofa 
there in consequence of illness, and who begged a passage in the 
Novara to Sydney, which was readily accorded. At the last- 
named place, we take our leave for the present of Dr. Scherzer and 
his colleagues. 


PERRY’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


I fog this second volume of his work, Mr, Perry relates the history 
of the English Church from the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment to the acquittal of the Seven Bishops. It is, in one sense, a 
difficult period for the historian, and an easy one in another. There 
is no want of incidents and characters of the most remarkable kind ; 
in point of deep and varied historical interest, even the Reformation 
period yields to it; and a writer who aims at producing a lively 
and popular account of a time about which Englishmen will never 
be tired of hearing, must be singularly incompetent if he fails with 
such materials, But a full and satisfactory treatment of the 
subject which Mr. Perry has taken in hand is a different matter, 
The overthrow and restoration of the Church of England seems to 


* History of the Church of England, from the Death of Elisabeth to the 


par Saree . A visit was paid to the Jesuit Mission 
in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. Speaking of the achievements 
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us a unique phenomenon. That it should have fallen with the 
Stuart monarchy, and have been set up again with the reaction 
which for a while brought back that monarchy, is natural enough. 
But that, after having been defeated and overturned in the struggle 
with those deep and permanent popular tendencies which seemed the 
logical results of the Reformation, and after having again asso- 
ciated itself with an anti-popular and anti-national dynasty during 
a brief triumph which only ensured decisive ruin, it should itself 
have emerged from the confusion a strong and living institution, 
in harmony with the new society and new political ideas of Eng- 
laa not only without essential loss, but with its prerogatives 
and position more secure than they were before the ion Parlia- 
ment — is a result which only does not seem very wonderful because 
we are so familiar with it. It assuredly deserves very full inves- 
tigation from those who desire to ascertain the real and charac- 
teristic forces at work in the unfolding of our English history. 
Institutions —especially religious have been 
imocked down so completely as the English Church was by 
the Long Parliament and the Commonwealth, are not wont 
to be so completely and so permanently set up again. It is 
difficult to mo uprooted trees take hold anew of the ground. 
Restorations have generally been unnatural and uneasy at- 
tempts, doomed to failure from the first, to fit the old to 
the new, the worn-out to the growing; and when a privileged 
body in an invidious position has met its defeat in apparent 
opposition to what is the permanently and steadily rising 
wer in a society, it is not often that such a defeat is retrieved. 
ow it is that the Church of England seems to be so remarkable 
an exception to what experience has generally shown — how it 
came to pass that an institution which is often represented, and 
may be represented plausibly, as the creation of Tudor statecraft, 
and the accomplice of Stuart despotism, came out of a revolution 
which was fatal to them, unaltered and uninjured, holding its own 
ground, and compromising none of its essential claims or princi- 
ples under the influence of the fierce controversies and grave 
changes going on round it— what were the real roots which it had 
in the convictions and habits of the nation, by which, when 
restored, it has grown strong and lived for a century and a half, 
not merely as a religious body, but as a national and established 
Church—these are questions which yet wait for thorough and 
satisfactory handling. But to handle them adequately requires 
knowledge, and patience, with clearness, vigour, and largeness of 
thought of a very high order. Such a history of the Church of 
England at this period would indeed be a work of no common 
interest ; but to write such a history would be no common task. 
Mr. Perry’s recital will hardly satisfy the student who wishes to 
get to the bottom of this remarkable portion of our history. But 
he traces the course of events, in its broad and more obvious appear- 
ances, with a deal of spirit and general correctness, and with 
more of detail than his predecessors. He is hardly enough im- 
pressed, it seems to us, with the greatness and solemnity of his 
subject. All history has its ludicrous and its grotesque 
contrasts of high and low; but the fullest and broadest exhibition 
of what is ludicrous and grotesque, in the hands of a writer who 
has taken the true measure of his subject, does not interfere with 
our sense of its height and gravity. But what such a period as that 
of the Revolution, with all its inconceivable extravagances and 
excesses, will not bear, is the light, jaunty pamphlet style; and 
into this Mr. Perry is sometimes tempt You may laugh at 
them with Hudibras to your heart’s content; but there is some- 
thing very frigid and incongruous in sneering at them in the trite 
and rather tame forms of polite sarcasm which remind us of a 
newspaper controversy about a parochial dispute. In such con- 
troversies, the prefixing the title of “ Messrs.” has the mysterious 
wer of pointing an unfavourable opinion of a set of men; but it 
is odd, in a history like this, to have the leaders of the Independents 
introduced to us as “ Messrs. Goodwin, Nye, Simpson,” and the 
rest. It jars upon our sense of congruity, when we are reading 
about the ai of the Commons on Laud, to be told that a 
certain charge against him came “so a ”—or, when we 
are reading of the —— between the Bishops and the Long 
Parliament, to be told that when Archbishop Williams was im- 
— with the other protesting Bishops, it was “ held an excel- 
ent joke.” It offends a correct taste to read of King Charles 
refusing “to make political capital by adopting the doctrines of 
the Assembly of Divines” —or of the “ Pantheon of Creeds,” in 
which the “ dluminati” of the Independents, with their “crude 
religionism,” could find no place for the “ time-honoured Liturgy 
of the Church ”— or of the attempt to “ galvanize into popularity ” 
certain works of the Independent divines. It is wot a weak 
reflection on the part of a writer busy with all the marvels of the 
Commonwealth struggle, when he caps a description by Baxter of 
the practices of the Falken with the remark, “ How strange that 
the puerile eccentricities of the sect should have survived to the 
present day!” Nor is it altogether a fair one; for Baxter dwells 
on “ their going naked through divers chief towns of the land as a 
prophetical act” — which “eccentricity” can hardly be said to 
“survive.” It is oftener much easier to agree with Mr. Perry’s 
general estimate of the morality and policy of the opponents of 
the Church than to sympathize with the tone in which he 
of them. There is too often an approach to something like scolding 
in his criticism, which suits nildhee the monstrous absurdity nor the 
monstrous wrong of many of their acts; and, on the other hand, he 
fails to estimate fairly and adequately the point of view from which 
they looked at things, and which even those who most condemn them 


with him—as probably most persons would—in thinking that “the 
Puritan stout! which sat at Westminster, in no sense represented 
the Church of England, and that their work was no more binding on 
the Anglican clergy than the decrees of the Synod of Dort.” But 
when he goes on to remark that, “indeed, a conscientious incum- 
bent, who approved most a of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Westminster Assembly, co 
Confession, and discard the Liturgy, which he had sworn to observe, 
without perjury and sin ’’— and when, as he does in other parts of 
his book, he goes out of his way to nee aching the Puritan con- 
querors of the Church the special wick of breaking their 
previous engagements to its officers and formularies—he forgets the 
equity due to contending parties in great revolutions. He has a 
right to consider the Puritans wrong; but undoubtedly they had 
long been striving earnestly to bring about the c ; and to say 
that when the change was in their power, they were bound by their 
previous subscriptions and oaths not to accept it, is to lay downa 
— very convenient for the continuance of institutions, but 
very fatal in its — to the beginnings of most of them. It 
is hardly fair to ¢ especially on the Westminster Assembly, 
as “perjury and sin,” what has equally to be admitted and ac- 
counted for in the Reformers of the previous century. It is a very 
interesting question, how far the general feeling of the country 
went with, or was op to, the Puritan triumph, or remained 
indifferent and neutral. It is difficult to ascertain what in those 
days the general feeling of the country was; but Mr. Perry brings 
forward into a just prominence the numerously signed and earnest 
titions which poured in from the country in favour of the 
Chureb, long after the Parliament had declared its hostile temper, 
But he has not, as it seems to us, adequately estimated the forca 
and purpose of the hostility of the Puritan in Parliament, 
and in the country. He seems to think that the “ quarrel with 
the clergy was mainly on disciplinarian, not on theological grounds;” 
and that nothing but the necessitiesof the Scotch allianceinduced the 
House of Commons to adopt a policy directly hostile to the Church, 
He even attempts to extenuate the antagonism of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly to the Church —to soften down the Puritanism of 
the Puritans themselves, and to represent the opposition to the 
Church as an accident of their position, and of the way in which 
power happened at the moment to be exercised in the Church. If 
this means more than that the great body in Parliament, and 
perhaps the Puritan party, were led on step by step farther 
than they thought of going at starting, as happens in most revolu- 
tions, Mr. Perry ought to have taken more pains to make out 
his point. But the mere fact that such men as Lord Digby, Sir 
E. Dering, and Sir B. Rudyard, were foremost in attacking Laud’s 
church government, and were yet not prepared to give up pee 
scopacy, does not constitute them the true representatives of a 
House of Commons which contained such men as Pym and 
Hampden, or give us any reason to sup that they understood 
better than those men the real policy of the Puritan . On 
grounds, an historian may, of course, reduce the dimensions 
of a quarrel that has been hitherto considered deep and irrecon- 
cilable ; but nothing is more weak and futile than to diminish its 
extent and force without a grounds. The authors and adopters 
of the Root and Branch Bill seem to us to have understood their 
own feelings and pu towards the Church, and those ideas 
of which this Bill was the embodiment, far better than Mr. Perry 
has done. 

In this volume, as in the last, he has occupied a good deal of 
a with short sketches of leading churchmen, and criticisms on 
their chief literary and theological characteristics. The conception 
is a good one ; but though he is careful and generally fair, there is 
a want of power in the way in which these sketches are executed. 
In dealing with the greater names of the period — Milton, for 
instance, and Cromwell — he shows himself quite unequal to the 
task of doing justice, either to their faults or their greatness; and 
he does not satisfy, when he discusses the merits and peculiarities 
of Taylor, Usher, and Bull. He is sometimes led into slips in the 
haste of generalization. Thus, he is eulogizing the divines of the 
Restoration, of whom, of course, Jeremy Taylor was one, and 
contrasting them with those of the previous period: —“ With all 
their vast learning and wonderful powers, Hall and Usher, and 
the chief divines of the previous period, have left nothing of such 
constant and direct use to the Church, as Taylor’s Liberty of Pro- 
pheaying, and Dissuasive Popery,” and various works of Barrow, 

earson, and Bull. He ought to have remembered that the 
Liberty ve Prophesying belongs, not to the Restoration, but to the 
period of Hall and Usher. 

Mr. Perry has taken a great deal of pains to illustrate 
his narrative by details which bring before us the strange 
results of the break-up of all -saigiets guidance which 
attended the Puritan victory. He notices the assertion that 
in the Parliamentary army there were Jesuits affecting the 
character and language the wildest sectaries, in er to 
bring confusion and contempt on Protestantism; and he says: 
“there is good reason to believe it.” For so strange an allegation 
the reasons ought to be good; and we should have been thankful 
to Mr. Perry for a really satisfactory investigation of it; but the 
references which he gives to Neal and Baxter, and to a loose’ 
statement of Bennhall’s, ae seem convincing evidence. The, 
following story from Walker's History of Independency, is probably 
typical, if not literally true :— 

Into the parish church of Walton-on-Thames, there came on a — 
evening service, six soldiers, one of whom carried a lantern in his ; 
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making his way into the pulpit, when the congregation stopped him, refusing | question the auth man points left and man 
to hear him till he left ‘tie Church. In the Churchyard, however, they ca just touched but snexp ined, in pom Pe _— for himself 
around him, and he delivered what he called his message. This | that comprehensive idea of the subject which the book fails to 

afford. 


oP eed, he said, of five lights. (1.) That the Sabbath was abolished, as 
unnecessary, Jewish, and merely ceremonial, “and here,” he said, “I should 
out my first light, but the wind is so high that I cannot light it. 


In one notable particular, M. Casalis is led by his education 


and profession to adopt a point of view from which a good deal 


(2.) Tithes are abolished as Jewish and ceremonial, a great burden to the 
that would be worth seeing is lost, and a ~ pe deal that is not of 


saints of God, and a discouragement of industry and tillage, and here I 


should put out my second light, &c. (3-) Ministers are abolished as anti- | juch interest is introduced. Instead 
manners and ideas with those of Europe, he compares them with 
those of the ancient Hebrews. Instead of using familiar habits 
and thoughts to illustrate by com 
hee weer tem whom he writes, he is always trying to illustrate or 
exp 

anas—sometimes by those which the Bechuanas had evidently 
derived from him, The climate of Palestine and the nature of 
its inhabitants were so exceedingly different from the climate of 
South Africa and the character of the Bechuanas, that such illus- 
trations are seldom apt, and often extremely fanciful and far- 


fetched. 


Christian, and no longer of use, now Christ descends into the hearts of his 
saints, and his hg enlighteneth them with revelations, and here I should 
put out my third light, &c. (4.) Magistrates are abolished as useless, now 
that Christ himself is in purity of spirit come among us, and hath erected 
the kingdom of the saints upon earth; besides, they are tyrants and 
oppressors of the liberty of saints, and tie them to laws and ordinances, mere 
human inventions, and here I should put out my fourth light, &c.” (5.) Then, 
putting his hand in his basket, and pulling out a little Bible, he showed it 
openly to the people, saying: “ Here is a book you have in great veneration, 
consisting of two parts, the Old and New Testament ; I must tell you it is 
abolished. It containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for babes; but now 
Christ is in his glory among us, 2nd imparts a fuller measure of his Spirit to 
his saints than this can atlord, and therefore I am commanded to burn it 
before your faces ;” so taking the candle out of his lantern, he set fire to the 
leaves. And then putting out the candle, “And here my fifth light is 
extinguished.” 


AMONG THE BECHUANAS.* 


ao that “the general reader” has a very excellent appetite, 
and a strong taste for books of travel, the quantity and 
quality of those published during the last few years must have 
iven him a surfeit. Almost all paths have now been pretty well 
ten. We are all fireside travellers. Over and over again, 
with one author after another, have we visited the remotest 
corners of Europe, and the dreariest wilds of Asia. The fiords 
of Norway, the deserts of Siberia, the steppes of Russia, are 
familiar to everybody who subscribes to a circulating library. 
Even the virgin soil of Japan is, we fear, already exhausted b. 
the heavy crop of literature which it has been made to yield. 
We have all seen Niagara in the stereoscope, visited panoramas of 
the Mississippi, and gone to sleep over descriptions of the prairies 
and the pampas. Repetition has rendered tame the pad gran- 
deur of America; and in its human aspects the New World does 
but caricature the half-forgotten experience, the repented crimes, 
and the exploded follies of the old. Even the sportsman is in want 
of a new field. His trophies are but counterparts of those which 
overload our museums, and his game grows scarce. But one 
great field is still open to authors and adventurers—a field too 
remote for keen competition, and too vast for any fear of speedy 
exhaustion. European curiosity and European civilization have 
scarcely penetrated beyond the edges of the enormous continent 
of Africa. Recent explorers have accomplished little more than 
to awaken increased interest and point the way to fresh adventure. 
They show us a variety of races in every stage between the 
most degraded barbarism and a promising though rudimentary 
civilization—races as different in character, capacity, and habits 
as any European or Asiatic nations. They have but sketched 
in outline a picture of which all the details remain to be filled 
in; and the work before us, though it deals only with a small 
corner of that picture, is valuable precisely because it does fill 
in details, and is interesting chiefly by reason of the very 
limited sphere to which the author’s observations have been 
confined. A clever, thoughtful, and observant man would have 
told us a great deal more than we learn from M. Casalis, and 
would have made a much more useful and much more enter- 
taining book; but such men rarely go out as missionaries to 
such countries as Caffraria. It is to the missionaries that we 
must look for accounts of the daily life and social condition 
of the African tribes; and, making due allowance for the colour- 
ing given by individual or professional feeling, and for the effect 
of a peculiar point of view upon the picture presented, we may 
learn a good deal that is worth knowing from such records of 
missionary experience as that before us. 
M. Casalis writes well and clearly. His sentences are lucid and 
grammatical, and with each single topic he deals sensibly and 
successfully ; so that the critic who dips into the book is led to 
form at first sight a higher opinion of it than it deserves. The 
truth appears to be that the author writes more clearly and more 
carefully than he thinks. What he tells is well told —what he 
has observed is well described; but he is not one of those men 
who know what to tell or what to observe. If he had been such, 
his book would have been an invaluable record of Bechuana life, 
manners, and customs—a most useful guide in forming an opinion 
as to the future prospects of an interesting and deserving race, 
and the best method of adjusting the relations between them and 
the European colonists with whom they are brought into contact. 
He might have given not only interesting notices of particular 
customs and usages, and a variety of noteworthy facts concerning 
their social and domestic condition, but a general view of their 
character and circumstances as a whole. In a word, by thinking 
out his book not only before he began to write it, but during 
the twenty-three years which he spent among the people —b 
ing as thoroughly what they are as he has striven to teac 
them what they ought to be—he would have made his work 
meomparably more interesting and useful than it is. Not that it 
is wanting either in value or interest; but it is essentially frag- 
mentary, and leaves the attentive reader with a strong desire to 


* The 3 or Twenty-Three Years in South Africa, By the Rev. 
ission-house. 


comparing Bechuana 


ison or contrast those of the 


Scriptural phrases or conceptions by those of the Bechu- 


Why M. Casalis should call his neighbours “Basutos,” we do 
not exactly understand. On his own showing, Basuto is itself 
a plural, the root-word being apparently Suto, with such prefixes 
as its context may require — Mosuto indicating the individual of 
either sex, Lesuto their country, and Sesuto their language. 
is prefixed to the name of every tribe of the Bechuana (Bakuena) 
race; and Mo to the proper names of individuals or of places, as 
well as to the tribal name when a single person is leased. us 
Molimo (or Moholimo) “he on high,” is said to signify God ; 
Motito was the first settlement of the Parisian missionaries, and 
Moshesh, chief of the Basuto, their first patron. This chief is 
described by the author as a sort of African Alfred or St. Louis— 
a politician of rare sagacity, a warrior of no mean reputation, a 
just and lenient ruler, standing in striking contrast not onl 
with the military tyrants of the Zulus and Matebele, but wit 
many Most Catholic and Most Christian princes. He it was 
who gathered the Basuto together after the tide of Zulu invasion 
had swept over their territory and left it desolate. He had 
brought ack thousands of exiles, and reclaimed by judicious 
clemency the numerous bands who had been driven by starvation 
to brigandage and cannibalism. Ilis courage in war, and his 
craft in diplomacy, had won the respect both of friends and 
enemies; while he was —— eager to put an end to hostilities 
as soon as a fair | gpa of peace appeared. On one occasion, 
after repulsing with great slaughter an attack of the Zulus on 
his mountain citadel, + sent to the retreating army several fat 
oxen, with the following m :— Moshesh salutes you; 
supposing that hunger has brought you into this country, he 
sends you these cattle, that you may eat them on your way 
home.” Coming after a severe defeat, this act of charity made 
a great impression on the invaders, by whom Lesuto was after- 
wards undisturbed. 
Inferior to the Zulus and Kaffirs in physical vigour and military 
spirit, but far superior to the negro in energy, intelligence, and 
perseverance, the Bechuanas are not restrained from improve- 
ment either by the ferocity which distinguishes the higher, or by 
the mental incapacity which generally characterizes the lower, 
African races. “They are described by the author as a gentle, 
docile, and laborious people; and no passion for war or aversion 
to sustained labour prevents them from excelling in the arts of 
peace. They are willing to work, and by no means slow to learn. 
Such manufactures as they possess display great ingenuity and 
extreme patience. Their wooden vessels are elaborately carved 
with tools of the rudest kind, and are brought to a perfect and 
elegant shape. Not unfrequently they are ornamented with neat 
imitations of the forms of various animals, Their pipes and 
snufl-boxes, quaint rather than tasteful, display, ween 
not # little sil and perseverance. Baskets of a perfectly round 
form, and of texture so close as to hold liquids, and skins and 
furs rendered almost as supple as cloth by a manipulation more 
vigorous than scientific, are among the products of their skill. 
Corn and cattle of course, are their chief produce; and these 
are exported in considerable quantities, and would be exported 
still more extensively but for the difficulty of transport. The 
women, though their labours are rendered peculiarly difficult and 
troublesome by the absence of tolerable tools and of the very 
simplest machinery, are good potters, and by no means indifferent 
cooks. The blacksmith’s art, though highly esteemed, is not 
brought to high excellence, and the hoes, weapons, and knives 
of the Bechuanas are of the rudest kind. Their dwellings—if 
we should give that name to the huts in which they sleep and 
seek shelter during rain — are indeed wretched ; and, if judged by 
these, their inhabitants would rank among the lowest bar- 
barians. But it should be remembered that these huts are mere 
store-rooms and sleeping-places. The business of life on, 
its work and its pleasure are performed and enjoyed, in the open 
air. A little space fenced with rushes forms the kitchen and the 
dairy. The workshop is wherever the workman happens to seat 
himself. A people among whom such a mode of life is possible 
building. 

aren wife, however, must have a separate hut; so that a 
polygamist’s establishment must cover a considerable space, Plu- 
rality of wives, we are sorry to learn, is rather the rule than 
the exception. But M. Casalis assures us that the Bechuanas 
“admire virtue if they do not imitate it,” and that they seldom 


Basutos 
E. Casalis, late Mi or of the Paris Ey: ical M 


defend the principle, though persisting in the. practice of polygamy. 
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For once, the Old Testament offers him an illustration in point, 
the polygamy of South Africa resembling rather that of the 

iarchs than that of the Mahommedans. The first wife is 
the wife par excellence; her children alone inherit, and her rivals 
hold a position of decided inferiority. Indeed, when childless 
herself, she will often voluntarily seek a second wife for her 
husband—the want of children being regarded among these, as 
among most uncivilized tribes, with extreme dread, and over- 
coming sometimes the acquired principles of the most steadfast 
of native converts to Christianity. e right of primogeniture 
is held here in higher honour than by the stanchest of legiti- 
mists, and the eldest son of the first wife enjoys, even during his 
father’s lifetime, privileges and authority which the latter is 
bound to t. Indeed, the rights and duties attached to 
every relation of social and domestic life are determined by custom 
with a strictness characteristic not so much of barbarism as of a 
limited but no less real civilization. 


The chiefs of the Bechuanas hold a very different position from 
that of such military despots as Chaka and Moselekatse in the 
South, or the kings of Ashantee and Dahomey to the northward. 
Without an army, in the midst of an armed community, their every 
act open to the criticism of all, they can hardly venture to outrage 
the public feeling of their subjects y gross acts of tyranny. Now 
and then, they may extort from a subject the surrender of a fertile 
piece of land in his occupation, or force him to give up his wife on 
receiving back the price paid to her parents; but oppressions of 
this kind cannot be of frequent occurrence. In regard to matters 
interesting the tribe at large, the chief is a to consult that 
public opinion which, after all, is the sole foundation and support 
of his own power, and will hardly venture to set at defiance the 
general sentiment of the community. A — proof of what 
may be called the constitutional nature of Bechuana chieftainship 
was exhibited in the case of Libe, the uncle of Moshesh, whose 
offensive insolence had caused him to be deposed, apparently 
without violence or disturbance, in favour of his younger brother, 
Mokachane, and who was still living among the Basuto, impotent 
and unmolested, when the missionaries settled in the country. No 
one seemed to think him capable of becoming dangerous to the 
reigning family; and the superseded chieftain lived in security and 
discontent under the reign of his more popular successor. Moka- 
chane himself, like a Greek chief of the Homeric days, had been 
really, ea not nominally, superseded in his old age by his more 
vigorous and competent son, Moshesh — popular consent apparently 
transferring power with almost as little confusion as is involved in 
a change of Ministry under a Parliamentary government. There 
are European States whose inhabitants might envy the freedom 
and substantial good government enjoyed by the Bechuanas, who 
seem to occupy among the races of South Africa, both in gentle- 
ness of character and political good fortune, the position which, 
not many years ago, the Tuscans held in Italy. 


As the Bechuanas are too numerous to die out rapidly before 
the very gradual progress of European colonization, iad too indus- 
trious to be driven from their country by want of pasture or of 
game, it may be hoped that their fate will resemble rather that of 
the Hindoo than that of the aborigines of North America or Aus- 
tralia. They are ag my | and — of civilization, and if pro- 
tected at once from the ferocity of their Kaffir neighbours and the 
encroachments of the settlers, their ultimate destiny may afford an 
honourable contrast to that of too many other races who have 
disappeared before the arms, the vices, and the diseases of the 
white men whom they have too hospitably received. They deserve 
better than to be “improved off the face of the earth ;” and if we 
cannot acquiesce in the author's opinion that they are “as highly 
i as ourselves with regard to the faculties of the heart and 
understanding,” we can cordially sympathize with his desire 
to serve them, and share his anxiety that they should have a fair 
chance and fair play in that “struggle for existence” which is 
affirmed to be the fate of human even as of animal races. The 
past treatment of the African aborigines has been a blot on English 
justice and Christianity; we would hope that the future may 
redeem our fame. 


HAWAIL* 


« (X.OOD wine needs no bush ;” and Mr, Hopkins, having an 

interesting and novel Ly and being by no means 
without literary power, might well have dispensed with the slight 
recommendatory preface by the Bishop of Oxford, under cover of 
which this volume is published. It is true that a special 
interest, in a religious point of view, attaches just now to the 
Sandwich Islands; for an English bishop, taking for the title of 
his see the name of the capital town of the group, Honolulu, has 
just left after a | service in Westminster 
Abbey, in order to found a branch of the Anglican Church in the 
Hawaiian kingdom. This isa new and hopeful experiment in 
missionary enterprise. It is the first time for many ages that the 
civil power of a country has formally invited the establishment 
within its limits of a fully-organized, but independent, branch of 
the Church. If the new Bishop of Honolulu is a man of sense 
and wisdom, as well as of devotion, there is a very important 
career open before him. But his task is not an easyone. He will 


* Hawaii; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island Ki An His- 
torical A t of the Sandwich Islands (Pi ia). By Manley Hopkins, 
Hawaiian Consul-General. With a Preface by the Bishop ef Oxford. 
London: Longman & (Co. 1862. 


have not only to adapt the ecclesiastical mechanism which he takes 
out with him to the peculiar wants of the enervated islanders 
among whom he plants his mission, but he will be called upon te 
solve the difficult problems of harmonious action with the supreme 
civil power, and of toleration towards the other bodies of religionists 
already in the field. There are many who will watch this curious 
experiment with deep interest. The Bishop of Oxford has not 
done, in his preface, what might perhaps have been expected. He 
has not pointed out how the Hawaiian prelate may best avoid the 
Scylla and Charybdis between which he has to steer in his voyage 
of ecclesiastical adventure. On the other hand, readers need not 
apprehend, from the fact that the preface is dated from Cuddesden 
ace, that the present volume is exclusively, or even chiefly, 
religious in its character. Mr. Hopkins has compiled a 
able and useful account of the Sandwich Islands, not only of their 
physical character, but of their national history. The student of 
natural history as well as the politician will find much to interest 
them in this account of one of the most important groups of islands 
in the North Pacific. 

Hawaii is the new polling of the familiar Owhyhee of our 
youth, the island on which the great cireumnavigator, Captain 
Cook, lost his life. The Sandwich Islands form the most northerly 
cluster of the Polynesian Archipelago; and their central position 
in the Pacific explains their rismg commercial and political im- 
portance, while it promises them great future prosperity. Situated 
just within the northern tropic, this group 1s nearly equidistant 
from the coasts of North America and . California and 
Vancouver's Island are within an easy sail—New Zealand and the 
Australian ports a little further distant. Already, Honolulu, the 
chief port in the Sandwich Islands, has become the central station 
for the whaling fleet of the North Pacific, and a place of call for 
all the merchantmen trading between America and Asia. Mr, 
Hopkins speculates that the pee | of the Darien Ship Canal 
through the Isthmus of Panama would throw half the navigation 
of the world upon the Hawaiian group. 


After describing the volcanic origin of the islands, and the 
tremendous natural phenomena still at work in the active craters, 
Mr. Hopkins ayer to discuss the ethnological origin of the 
people. But he adds little or nothing to the wild speculations 
which have been entertained on this point. He even condescends 
to consider the presumed arguments in favour of the Greek or the 
Hebrew origin of these islanders. We touch on firmer ground 
when we come to the first sighting of one of the Sandwich slands 
by Gaetano in 1542. But, for all practical purposes, Captain 
Cook’s famous visit, in 1778, may be considered as the real dis- 
covery of the group. He named them after Lord Sandwich, First 
Lord of the Admiralty in Lord North’s administration. That 
Cook allowed the ignorant natives to treat him with divine 
honours, as being identified with one of their deities called 
there seems, from the authorities here collected, to be little doubt. 
To this, in some measure, he owed, not undeservedly perhaps, his un- 
happy end. Shortly after Cook’s time, a young chief began to make 
himself conspicuous in Hawaiian politics. This was Kaméhaméha, 
the first of the name, who is the founder of the present dynasty. 
One of the most interesting of Mr. Hopkins’s volume is that 
which relates the subsequent visits of Vancouver to the Sandwich 
Islands, and his influence with the king. The character of Van- 
couver seems to have been one of singular beauty and amiability. 
Owing to his advice, the Hawaiian king offered to cede his do- 
minions to George III, and, among many noble efforts after an 
improved civilization, made a deliberate request to England for 
missionary teachers. This was in 1794, the deadest period of 
English ecclesiastical history; and the appeal, touching as it was 
in its matter and manner, was wholly disregarded. 


Mr. Hopkins traces, with pardonable grandiloquence, the gradual 
growth of the power of KaméhaméhaI. This chieftain, who cer- 
tainly was a man of no ordinary ability, became at last by conquest 
sole monarch of the whole Sandwich Island group. He had asso- 
ciated with him in the government one of his wives; and this 
curious institution has been perpetuated through later constitu- 
tional changes. To this day, we are told, “a female has alwa: 
occupied the second place in the government; and, under the 
name of premier, her authority is essential in all public acts.” 
What happened in the next reign—the public and formal aban- 
donment of idolatry, without, however, the adoption of any other 
religion in its stead—has probably never been witnessed before. 
It is thus described, in an extract, given by Mr. Hopkins, from a 
previous writer :— 

A feast was prepared after the custom of the country, with separate tables 
for the sexes. A number of foreigners were entertained at the King’s, When 
all were in their seats he deliberately arose, walked to the place reserved for 
the women, and seated himself among them. To complete the horror of the 
adherents of paganism, he indulged his appetite in freely partaking of the 
viands prepared for them, directing the women to do likewise ; but he ate 
with a restraint which showed that he had but half divested himself of the 
idea of ney and of habitual repugnance. This act, however, was sufficient, 
The highest had set an example, which all rejoiced to follow. The joyful 
shout arose, “ The taboo is broken! the taboo is broken!” Feasts were pro- 
vided for all, at which both sexes indiscriminately indul Orders were 
issued to demolish the heiaus and destroy the idols. Temples, sacred 
property, and the relics of ages were consumed in the flames. high- 
priest, ewahewa, having resigned his office, was the first to apply the torch. 

Vithout this co-operation the attempt to destroy the old system would have 
been ineffectual. Numbers of his —, joining in the enthusiasm, 
followed his example. Kaumualii having given his sanction, idolatry was 
for ever abolished by law; and the smoke of heathen sanctuaries arose from 
Hawaii to Kanai. All the islands uniting in a jubilee at their deliverance 
presented the singular spectacle of a nation without a religion. 
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The first missionaries ahs visited this promising - field were RoOvAL ENGLISH _ OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Am Bo the Management AUISA PYNE and Mr. ARRISON. Sele 

some American Independents from Boston. It is remarkable that | tor the OPERATIC SEASON MONDAY AUGUST 8, 

this was not allowed to land until they were questioned with Benedict's highly-suecessful Opera, entitled “ THE OF KILLAI RXEY 
open at Half-past Seven. Commence at Eight. Private Boxes, from 


whether they were the long-expected English missionaries Who Orchestra Stalls, 10s; Dress Cirele, 5s. Upper Hoxes Pit, Salis, 
had been promised so many years before by Vancouver. During Tye willbe open on Saturday, August 23, from Ten 
many years, these Americans laboured earnestly among the HRISTY'S MINSTRELS, Every Night, at St. James's 


islanders, introducing many of the arts of civilized life, and CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS Every 
reading an elementary knowledge of Christianity. But their their most Popuiar Songs may be at Chappell’. 9 New Bon at 
Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. Staite, 28.5 “Area, 3s.; Gallery, Is. Sole Proprietor, W. P. C col COLLE 


Senowhst austere form of religion seems never to have quite met a 

the wants of the sensuous and impressible Hawaiians. There is Eat! ION of ROMAN PHOTOGR: APHS. — Until 
next a curious episode in the visit of Kam¢haméha II. to England be EXHISITED DAILY, between the oF 
in 1824. Both he and his wife died in London, of measles. in: Season Ticket, of Ses by Mr. Re Macpherson 
Their bodies were taken home in a ship of war, and George IV. H. R. H THE PRINCE of W ALEN'S TOUR in the 


treated the survivors of the party with national distinction, A Places in thai Pictures of the many remarkable and 

to 


rac 
to the Sandwich Islands, and a M. Bachelot landed in 1827 as cee? Peary yo a at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street, from 10 


Apostolic Prefect. This Roman Catholic mission, which was not — ~ = 
wey welcomed the islanders, has maintained itself, by T and JAPAN 
the support of French ships of war, but in slender proportions, Beane or Dinxcrons P 
until the present day. The Hawaiians, indeed, were to be pitied, Denil, ofthe Alliance Bank 
between the angry religionists who quarrelled for their con- Agee ren » 
version. On the one hand, were the American | ~ uate Commissioner of Bombay? 
who had almost taken possession of the government, and Wiilisin Bon (Metre Co), Michael's Tousc. 
who promulgated a system of severe austerity — swimming, | 
for instance, being made a punishable offence. On the other J, H’Reynell de Castro. Ena. (Direetor of the Alliance Bank), 96 Lambard 


Street. 
Philip Shore Fletcher, Esa. (Messrs. Alexander Fletcher & Co.), 10 King’s Arms Yard. 
Messrs. Youns, Harrison, « Bevan), 15 St. Helen's Place. 


hand, were the Roman Catholics, who puzzled the ex-idolaters New bond 
with their images, and backed their arguments by the threats of | John Edward Naylor, Esq, (Direetor of the Alliance Bank) 9), Taverpoat. 
The American missionaries, however, deserve the credit of Plex Aries “Mincing [ane. 
having persuaded the king to abandon his absolute despotism, and Bankers. 
to establish a sort of constitutional government. These experi- 
ments in political action are curious enough. It need not be said Bankers and Agents in Paris 
that the clerical element is strongly dev eloped i in the original draft Wetaiuaess Guidschaidt, & Co. 
of the constitution. The “ Law respecting Lewdness,” for example, Messrs. P. Cazenove & Co., 5? Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
was worthy of the Puritans of New England. However, most of R. Swine Teanlin, Eo. 
these excesses have been corrected ; and the islands are now un- | _ This Company has now removed to its permanent offices, No. 16 Cornhill, and arrangements 
doubtedly in a state of very hopeful progress. The young king, | nt the date 
who succeeded in 1854, was prepared for his office by a visit to S f PETER’ COL LLEGE, R a DLEY. 
England, and by a very good education. He is an accomplished The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
and estimable person ; and has shown great tact and ability in His Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 
managing affairs, His wife is of mixed English and native ly 
descent, and warmly supports her husband's praiseworthy efforts. 
The chief fear we have as to the success of this interesting political Fas Warden of Ail Sole, Oxford. 
and ecclesiastical experiment, is that the native population is too Warden, 
indolent and too demoralized to respond to the demand now made Rev. Raster Col. 
upon it. The extraordinary licentiousness of manners for which the 
Sandwich Islanders used to be notorious was a bad preparation for Rey, BN. Reynolds, A-M.. Emmanuel Coll, » Camibriage. 
a healthy political life. Mr. Hopkins speaks rather obscurely of Hey. A: 1. Hussey, Ch. Oxtord. 
the habits and morals and culture of the Hawaiians. To Coti., Oxford. 
us the people seem to be described very much as though they were Wah 
without a backbone —to use a common but expressive figure of George Wharton Geena. Comets 
If the Anglican bishop and his miszion succeed in rousing Rev. Fellow of Queen's Coll., Cambridge. 
Hawaiians to a healthy political and religious life, they will A 
have worked almost a miracle of social regeneration. Sidney uf Oxford. 
ules Due. 
Drawing, Dreawing,and Water Colours. 
W. H. F. Esq. 
Gymnasium, 
The whi Sefember 12, 

The publication of the “Saturpar Revirw” takes place on | enter ete Son ont the Schotarshipof Esq. 

for candidates under fifteen years of age, will be competed for at Michaelmas next. ts of 


boys not members of the School, but de-irous of competing for either Se’ ees may 4 to 
the Junior Bursar, G George Price. Esq., St. Peter's College, Radiey, Abingdon. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — Visitor: The Lord Bishop of 


Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Ageut, | 


on the day of publication. Woreester, Head Master : The Rey. E. St. John Parry, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford ; 
Editor ef * ‘Tere "in the Bibliotheca Classica.” Assistant Masters Castiey, Esq., 
B.A. Colleze. Cambridge; W. A. Rouse, Trinity College, 
(who has special cheres ‘of the Modern Di of Tutors and 
Masters. Board, £50 ; Tuition Fees, £16 16s. _ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. The College will ten on Tuesday, August 19, 1862. 


casas Fe Boarders received by the Rev. E. St. John Parry, M.A., Head Master. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return | For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Kev. the Master, or to the Secretary. 


rejected communications. 8. FIELD, Secretary. 
LARENDON HOUSE, COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 


SCHOOL, Kennington Road, S.— Principal, Dr. C. C.P., F.R.A.8. Examiners: 


The University of Oxford (local examinations), and the College of Preceptors. 
Sinee the institution of the Oxford Local Examinations ‘in is 31 pu this 


ADVERTISEMENTS. obtained eaeeaee, several of them in honours. — it of the 
1862, will not be pub d until At the last pil’ of the College 
May 1862 — total number of candidates examined in London, 215 — 31 pupils of this 
school passed, College Prizes for 
matics, Modern Languages, Natural Science, and Political Economy. The next term will 
commence on September 10, 1862. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW YDROPATHIC SANATORIUN. — Supsnook Panx, 


Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
TURKISH BATH _ on the premises, under Dr. medical direction. 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. andFriday-between band 4. thd'Hydropathie Baths, South Street, Finsbury, every T 
IVIL SERVICE COMPETITIVE and = EXAMI- 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. C NATIONS. ar Tuition in. C Compton, stor French, 
OF Fo. AUGUST ‘WV OOLWICH, SANDHURST, & DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 
Lord Palmerston at Sheffield. — A Married Clereyman, ler and Scholar of Trinity Colleze, 
The Blockade of Nassau. Garibaldi and the Italian Government. near Windsor, several of ‘in the Exar 
The War in America. A Caution to Railway Directors. Federal Money. | two of them heving Vises of Wie 
Tho Admizalty and Trumpeter. WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
Political Sermons, Worcester Guesten Hall. reading for them thoroughly gad 


Dean Close and the Cotton Famine. Naval Exploits of the Confederates. 


Photo-Biography. The Troubles of Wealth. RANCE. —PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Professor Owen on a National Museum. The Cabman’s Wrongs. Public Schools, Civil Gorvice, ae, — A Married Clergyman, Graduate of receives 
S GOVERNESS. — Wanted, b :. Young Lady, furnished 

George Sand. A New Roman Catholic Review. AS, ith the Teatimoniale, a re , COVER: ESS. AF 
Machiavelli’s Despatches. Waltham Abbey. Voyage of the Novara. | in the “North ot England Cre, £2 on t nt to give inst Se aes 
Perry’s History of the Church of England. | Getmen— having Edueation. Salary 465 

Among the Bechuanas. Hawaii, all the 
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PROFITABLE L LITERARY with POLI- 


TICAL nts for the Bal of N MITCHELL & of 
ts for the Sale of have ant prope: 
safe investments tor’ Prope and offering excellent opportunities for 
tical and Literary ability. 


12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, F.C. 
CATERHAM, on the Surrey Hills, 17 miles from London.— 


valle mple supply ring 
the houses-—-Apply t- Martin, Estate Office, Caterham, led Hill. 


pur PUBLIC SCHOOLS. —A Graduate of Cambridge reads 
with Pupils to prepare them for the Public Schools.—Address, B. A., Calder & Co.'s 
Library, Bathurst Street, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 


(0 YOUNG GENTLEMEN SEEKING CHANGE of AIR.— 
share Pixel Expenses divided: Age, income: referece, given and required.—-Alpha, 
9 London Street, Paddington. London. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION.—LIMITED. 


THs . ‘HIS ASSOCIATION, entirely conducted by Graduates of 

Oxford and md Combstden., SUPPLIES ‘masters of schools nd heads of families with 
TUTORS from those For i ‘apply to the * offices of the Company, 9 Pall 


HOSEITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 


CHEST, Brompton, 8. Fae of this Charity pening been cqventty taxed 
usual during 
to th the Committee litte tinued of the bene 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon . Sec. 
HEN RY DOBBIN, Sec. 
YDROTHERAPEUTICS.—BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 
This is one of the completest establishments in Europe for the reception of Patients and 
detailed description of Ben and its unsurpassed Grounds, 
apply to the House Steward, Ben Rhydding, Otley, Yorkshire. 
N URSE WAN TED, by a Lady in Edinburgh, in November, 


accustomed to children, to take charge ofa little 


by her present ‘mistress preferred.— Apply, before "August 27 7, 
stating wages, &e..to X Y. Z.. London Bridve Terminus Hotel 


KES SINGTON.—An Establishment, intended for only a small 
number of residents, is open to Young Ladies requirt acareful and systematic course 
of Education, or seeking the advantages of eminent masters for studies. 

Terns and further r particulars may be had on application to the Lady Superintendent, 
29 Addison Gardens, K w. 


ONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Cleeaymen, Officers, 
Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand. . life 
gotictes, and other property. — Apply to A. Ra 6 Street, St. 


Teo CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. — PASSPORTS and 

Vists procured without pouenel attendance. Expense ‘and trouble saved by applying 
to C. GOODMAN'S Guide and vellinz Depot, 407 Strand, three doors east of the Adelphi 
‘Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions post free. 


GU PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS. 3. — Surplus C of Motley’s 
“Dutch Galton’s “ Vacation T. urist,”” s Life,” Pa Chaillu’s 
olff’s Life,” “Aids to Faith,” Monks of the West,” 
many other Books are now on Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Africa,” “ Dr. 
“Brunel's Life,” a 


tal ti 
Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


To BOOK-BU YERS.—Second-hand Books in General Litera- 
ture from the important Libraries of the late Dr. Hawtrey. Sir F. Palgrave, &c. Some 
cheap Classics from the sale of Mr. R. Baldock. Send Stamp for Postage. 
W. Hearn. 497 Oxford Street, London. 
11 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON. 


y | ‘HE attention of Gentlemen is respectfully invited to our 
Stock of Fore} Wines and Liqueurs : — 
TTY, 218. 268. 288. 365. 428. 483, 51s. and 60s. per dozen. 
Post matured in wood, 28s. 36s. 42s. per dozen. 
Port, old, in bottle, from 36s. to 84s. per dozen. 
edoc and Beaujolais, from 15s. to 36s. per dozen. 
Leoville, Margaux, nd Ladtte, ae at proportiona’ nate prices, as detailed in Price List. 


ARTHUR, COUPER, & CO. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for more than 150 


years, remains unrivalled for quality and cheapness, The Stock i is most jeutenti-se and 
complete, tins a choice suited to the taste and means of every 
are some of the prices for Ivory- handled Knives — each blade being oF the best ‘teal. bearing our 
Bame, and warranted :— 


Per doz. d. s. s. d. d. 8. 8. 
Table Knives M0 16 0 0 23 0 25 29 3 
Dessert ditto .......... 2 0 2 0 15 0 ko 20 23 28 
Guten per pair 46 5 6 66 76 8 9 


| YHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than years ago by 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Eikington and is reson all com 
very next to silver that ean bs as either or orna. 
uis! 
teed of of first quality f for finish and durability as follows :— 


ul set, guaran 
Fiddle or | Thread or Li King’s or 
Old Silver | Brunswick ly | Mil 
attern. | Pattern, | Pattern. ia 
12 Table Forks 18 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Table Spoons 1130 2 0 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ... 140 Iino 1b 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 140 ino 116 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ..... 016 0 1 i) 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 010 0 013 6 01 0 01 06 
2 Sauce Jadles 060 0 090 090 
1 Gravy Spoon. 06 6 0 ono 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt o34 0 6 050 050 
Mustard Spoon. gilt bow! 018 |}023 |026 | 020 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.,... 026 0 6 040 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.. 140 1 6 1” 0 Iino 
1 Butter Knife... 026 056 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle ow o17 0 o17 0 
Aifter 033 0 6 050 o50 
Total 19 9 | 1310 3 [419 6 | 16 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. oak chest to contain the above, and 
relative number of knives, &., £2 and come Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, Ke., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by tue 
patent process. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM §, 
TON has SIX LARGE SHow- ROOMS devoted epttacively. to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the lergest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate 

with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most. distin in this 
coun! 


Bedstends 128. 6d. 4 Os. each, 
from. 0s. each. 


Shower . 88. Od. to 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 68. Od. to 
(Al same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil 4s. 6d. per gallon. 


8. BURTON’S GEN ERAL URN VISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE be had _ gra 
ards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his illimited Stock ilver and 
¥ ate, Nickel Silver, and — Hot 


AILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” — Clothes of best style and 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. — Price- 


u at As Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). COOPER & CO. 


J{NICKERBOCKERS, and Hose to match. — Sold by 
& GLENNY, Strand, next door to Somersct House, 


N.B. Lists of prices fi pense 
45 OXFORD STREET, W : 


[XP DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENN Y, next 
to Somerset House, Strand, fi plate ay (on Lists of the 1 
Outfits for every appointment. with Pricesof each Article, NOTICE.—THRESHER’ INDI 
TWEED THRESHER'S KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, and THKE 
INDIA G AUZE Log AISTCOATS were invented and are manufactured comeeal 
Lenny, and for which they were awarded the International Exhibition of 
1862 ; the Exhibition . Medal of 1851; and the Madras Medal of 1856. hiv h character and 
versal approval of these articles have led to a number of inferior i imitations, allot which are adver- 
tised under similar but triflingly altered names, and therefore anesuern & Grenny feel 
it necessary to announce that the Indie Gauze W Waistcoats, the Kashmir Flannel Shirts, and the 
India Tweed Suits can onl at their E STRAND, next door to 
Somerset House. London. 


J. & D. NICOLL, COURT TAILORS, 114, 116, » 116, 118, 120, 
© Regent Street, 22 Cornhill, London; and 10 St. Ann's Senacs, 26, 
AUTUMNAL DRESs.—FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll's Négligé Angola Suits, Guineas. 
Nicoll’s Angola Trousers, Sixtee lings. 
FOR LADIES. 
Nicoll's Waterproof Jackets and Cloaks, for the sea-side or travelling, One Guinca each. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll'’s Knickerbocker and other Suits, One Guinea each. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


N OTICE.—“ MAIZENA,” after most searching investigation 
by two Juries, obtained the oxzy Prize Medal given to, Cun Flour; with alse the super- 
dative recommendation, EXcELLENT Fon Foop.” ere is no room tudo: bt now, 
Try it ONCE and test its superiority. It costs no more than its inferior (would be) rivals. Full 
particulars on packets, obt»inable at most of the first-class Grocers, Chemists, &c., in the 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for, and get, the Marzena; don't be put off with any substitute, 


E LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. The best 
—- well finished, strongly plated. Every article stamped with our mark and 


FIDDLE. BEADED. KINno's. LILY. 
Best. | 2nd. | Best. | 2nd. | Best. | Best. 

40 0 66 8 0 

3 0 44 64 6 

29 32 40 37 46 40.0 

3% 0 32 42 37 “3 «6/4200 

Is 0 2 26 26 32 260 


DEANE & Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
FURNISHING Penny 3 may be had on application or post free. This list 
pa the leading articies from ail the various departments of their establishment, and is 
Lamps, 18, Fenders, Fire-irons, Bedding, Britannia 
Tins and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, Mats, &c. he Ke. 
DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Esrapuisnep A.p. 1700. 


RESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR. 
MOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE, Cases of Fine Cutlery, Inkstands, Railway Com- 
panions, Luncheon Baskets, PHC OTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, a splendid assortrnent from 5s. 
to CARTE VISITE PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY and distin- 
of all nations, single ls. 6d. each ; and a choice variety of useful 
LEON CIES suitable for PRESEN 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W. Catalogues post free. 


SELTZER, FACHINGEN, VICHY, MARIEN- 


are sold at the Pump Room . Brighton, 


now open for the 38th nm, and b GEORGE Wivon & CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists to 
the Queen, 177 Regent Street, ion, W., and other respectable houses in London and the 
provincial towns, where a prospectus, w: ith’ the highest medical t ls, may be ob 


is, 
CAUTION. — Owing to the use of Struve’s bottles by other parties, please to observe that 
Struve’s name is on the label and red ink stamp affixed to every bottle of Struve’s manufacture. 


SINGLE TOOTH from 5s. SETS from 5 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Lewin Mosely & S: ns beg to direct } attention to their improved Gum-coloured 
Enameled ‘bate for Artificial &c., which supersedes all metals or other azents now in 
general use, — as it is moulded in state, all i equalities of the gums or ponte ny oe teeth owe 
thus insuring an fit of painless Den 
Consultation and every information free success Y.-F, all cases by Lewin foeely 
= Sons, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, w. 


PARR’ I S$ LIFE PILLS are particularly recommended to all 
ho are suffering from or hether arising from constitu- 

May be obtained of ine ‘any. Medicine Vendor in 
Is. 1id., 28. 9d., and and Pe May — 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


Lic -BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


anes by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speedicst, and most effectual 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
parably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“I consider Dr. de Jongh's Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a pure likely 
create disgust, and a of great val value.” ae 


Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, A thet it does not cause the a 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 


Dra. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“TI invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh's Cod Liver Oil in preference to other, feel 
assured that I am recommending a kenuine and, not @ manufactured red 
which the efficacy of this 


Dr. vr Joxon’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liven On is only in Impertar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.5 
Pints, 4s. Sd.; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, witaovr 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE Genuine, by respectable 

SOLF CONSIGNEFS: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 


during twenty-five by the Medical Profession, and uni- 

versally accepted by the public, Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, lieartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, und as a Mild Apcrient for delicate constitutions, more 

especially —d Ladies and Children. It is prepared,in_a state of perfect purity oss un! 

strength, pons | by DINNEFORD & CO., 172 New Bond Street, London, and sold by all 
emists throughout the world. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
LAUNDRESS tobe the FINEST SEARCH SHE EVER USED R USED. “Gold by all 


Grocers, and CO., Glasgow and 
J EATIN G’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER, 
unrivalled in Fleas, Bugs, Fi and every species of 


and harmiess to animal life. _Soldin ackets, | s. and 2s. 
for l4 stamps), by THUMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul'ecs 


UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S Report on. on WATERS'S 
to Ys Value and importance, Warns: ane, Cannon London, 
E.c, Ww and others, at 30s. a dozen. 

*,* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SEE CLASS 2, 
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[HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Poultry, London; Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, 


Fire 
Life Income 
The numerous bay ne and agencies of this Com y throughout 
South Africa, and America afford peculiar to life or 


countries. 
infor bonuses are guaranteed, and herefore neither conti t nor fluctuati 
WINTON BOULT, Secretary to the le 
SOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, 


June 17, 1862. 
LIFE. “‘SSURANCE COMPANY. 
powered by Special ane of Parliament, 4 Vict. c. 9. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL’ LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 


Every description of Life A business i, with or without participation in 
its. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Half Whole vat 
m Prem. te 
Ase] | Remot || | gremiun| ‘Bree? re 
Years Life mium mium 
£ 8. d. || ¥rs.| Mos.) s. d. 4d, £s. d. 
30 119 236 0 273 142 on 
40 192 24 3 276 o12 4 
5 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
60 368 4 9 2s 2 148 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STRERT. BLACKFRIARS. 
DIRKCTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord 1REDEGAR, President. 
Wm. Fred. Pollock,  V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. John Aildin Moore, le 
Lord G. UJ. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Frederick Cowper. Esq. ‘ohn Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Richard Twining, E: 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, 
The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


Pie es entire profits are divisible among its Members, no port'on of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ Proprietary " Offices, or for commission to agents. 

ring the century cf its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
bonuses on the same, 


an invested capital, on the 3ist of D ber 1861, ded Five millions and a half 
ring. 

a & the last rest,” in D ber 1859, ded £770,000, as a basis for future 


Under the Bye-Law of the 19th of December 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to 


participation in the bonu: 
New assurers in the cupees it ta r (1862) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and wil: become entitled to « rateable share in the bonus to be made in 


December 1869, and in all fut: e benefits of the Office. 

or Poricirs. — f value is paid on surrender, without any deduction. 

Loans on Pouicrrs. — The | irector: will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 

A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday. to | o'clock, to receive proposals for 
New jen ban hen A gg a Short Account of the Society be had ou application, personally or 
by post, at the Office. 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


(SHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


CHINA 
ead Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital £614,000, 
With agencies and branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Iongk and Sh 
The Corporation buy and sell bills of exchange, payable at ‘the above-named places, issue 
letters of credit, undertake the purchas- and sale of Indian Government t other securities, 
and reeeive depasits at interest, the terms for which may he known on annlieation. 


LONDON » BUENOS AYRES, and RIVER PLATE BANK 
(Limited). 
CAPITAL, £500,000, in 5,000 Shares of 100 each (with power to increase). 
Power will be taken, when the new Act relating to Joint-S Companies has been passed, to 
reduce the nominal amount of the Shares, if considered desirable. 
Deposit, £2 per share on application, and £2 on allotment. No call to be made under two 
a months’ notice, ‘and it is not ——. we call up more than £59 per share. 


+ 


Dir: 
HENRY BRUCE, Esq. (Director of the Col onial Bank), Chairman. 
AREING, Esq. (Anning & Cobb), Lime Street. 
. S$, Esq. (Messrs. Dumas, Hankey, & Co.) 
EAST, (Birestor of the City Bank). 
OHN EL IN, E+q. iW. “kr Elin & Co.), Abchurch Lane. 
OUN fin K BLUCK, Eaq. (Director of the City Bank). 
OHN HICKIE, Esq. (Messrs. Hickie, Borman, & Co.), Leadenhall Street. 
DAVID HOW DEN. (late of the firm of Howden, Newlands, « Co.), Rio Jancive. 
GEORGE A. H. HOLT. Esq, (late of Messrs. C. and G. Brownell & Co., of 
res and Monte Video. 
JOHN . RIVOLTA, Esq. aa Antonio Rivolta & Sons), Leadenhall Street. 
BANK. 


Messrs. SEWELL, SEWELL, & EDWA A RDS, Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
Messrs. HUGHES, MASTERMAN, Bucklersbury. 


oke 
Messrs, SEWELL BRO. TH ERS. 58 Old Broad Street. 
Messrs. CROSLEY BROTHERS, 30 Cornhill. 
Temporary Ofices~31 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 

The establishment of peace inthe Arzentine Confederation offers a favourable opportunity 
for carrying into effect a project long entertained for employing British capital in extending 
banking facilities to the important cities ot Bucnos Ayres and Monte Video. Interest of money 
rules hizh in both cities — viz. from 10 to 18 per cent. per annum. 

The average monthly remittances to Europe f om both pleces are upwards of £400,900, exclu- 


(THE BUENOS AYRES GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FROM BUENOS AYRES TO CHASCOMUS. 
Ths Gaunt of the reserving the right 
lway is in perpetuity, the Buenos Ayres Government 
to purchase at 20 t. premium, annum, upon 
for Forty uarantecing interest at 7 per cent. per upon 
CAPITAL £79,000, IN 37,500 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
Deposit, £1 on Application, and ee er per Share on Allotment. 
DAVID ROBERTSON. fe 
SON, Esq., Director of the h- i Company. 
JOUN FAIR, Vice Consul for 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P., Director of the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
EORG ate of Buenos Ayres). 


io Hivulta & Sons). 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
Solicitors 
Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, & DRAKE, 46 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
THOMAS RUMBALL, Esq,, CE. 
Messrs. LAURENCE, SON. & hEARCE, Auction M: Ec. 
Mr. GEORGE 23 Street, 
w. HADFIELD, Esq. 
Ofices—Unity Buildings, 10 Cannon Street, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 


‘This Company is for the purpose of constructing and working a Rail way Som the 
City of Buenos Ayres to to Chas Concession dated June granted by the 
Government of Buenos Ayres to Mr. Edward Lumb. 

Some of the litions of the C (a translation of which may be inspected at 


the Offices of Solicitors), are as follow :— 
£. omen a Geena tee of 7 per cent. for the term of forty years from the Buenos 
on an expenditure not exceeding £1,000 per “The Line is to be 
in Section: t —— takes effect from the opening of Section to the i 
ane Government to be repaid out of subsequent surplus profits any advances » made under 
wir guaran 


ntee. 
2. The Line mast commeness months from June 11, 1862, and completed in 


four years from its commencement. 
3. The joverument lands required for construction of the Line, Stations, &e., are ceded free to 
the Government are not 


4A is to the to construct any Branches, 

bound to bay any tee thereon, unless they Bam my the Company to construct 

sou tape pte See, in which event the Government guarantee 7 per cent. on 
cost of those wo. 


5. payment of 20 per cent. profit 
cost. 

6. Allarticics for the construction and use of the Hallway to be admitted free of duty for the 

7. The italy, and ail property belonging thereto, to be exempted from any contribution or 


tux for the same 
8. The guarantee to be —™ up and paid at the end of each year. 
The Line, which is about seventy-five miles in length, as been carefully y suvered during the 
— year by English under the d of Mr. Thomas Rumball, C.E. 
uaran contract has been made with Messrs. Peto and Betts, for the construction of 
Linc including Stations, Workshops, and purchases of Land, and se the provision of a 
cient amount of suitable Roiling Stock. ee provides for the completion of Ly 
in accordance in every row ct with om isi A 
made with Mr. Rumball by which he undertakes all the co expenses for a axed sum. 
and the transfer of the Concession, including all preliminary expenses up to the t tormation of 
the Com: . has for a fixed sum 
Tov! been ne payme ent of 6 per cent. interest during the construction of the 
works. The remainder of he ¢ apital will amply provide for the expenses attending the forma- 
tion of the a a. ane for the management during construction 
qrepares tisties as to the actual trafic between ‘the city of Buenos 
——_ ave —r d to y the Directors, and show that the 
he i d traffic which will 
the of the 


reccipts on the present traffic, without an or 
foucibeniy | follow the construction of the Railway and the devel of 
country, will secure a large onepins over the guarantee. 
App ications for shares are Di 

per Share on the of Shares ied is bo the ovens of the 
application not being appli is made, it applied towards the 
deposit of £3 per Share 


"THE BUENOS AYRES GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


COMPANY (Limited), Offices removed to Unity Buildings, 10 Cannon Street, EC. 
HE NORTH LONDON PARK and LAND COMPANY 


(Limited). Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Act, 19 & 20 Vict. on, 47, whereby the 
liability of each Shareholder is ow limited to the amount of his shares. Capital <250,900, in 
of Seach. Does share on allotment. 


50,000 it, 10s. per share on application, and 10s. per 
(In case of deposit ‘will be returned without deductivn.) 
Directors. 


The Right Hon. (Chairman), 6 Pembeidge Square, W. 
EN, Waterloo Piace, 8.W, 

is upper Hyde Fark Garden polit: and Provi Bank, 
treet, le Par 

GEORGE COOK, Mesa rs. Bradbu bury & Basinghall Street, 

LIG the East Anglian Railway, 25 Gower Street, 
Square, 


HENRY WELLINGTON VALLANCE, Eaq., 12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
The METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL BANK (Limited),75 Comhill, E.C. 
Messrs. HUGGINS & ROWSELL. | Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Messrs. COLEMAN, TURQUAND, YOUNGS, & Co., 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 


Secretary (pro. tem.) — ¥F, K. PARKINSON, Esq. 
——— Offices —12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 


This Company is promoted by those who consider it that the overcrowded and 
rapidly ine population of should have well-timbered park: within the easiest 


porsibie distance of the city, at the smailest possible cost. 
Th i acknowledged want of a place for the healthful recreation of the people on the 
north. side of London, the population of which is three times more numerous than that of the 


ram ts have been made by which possession has the Company of a 


sive of Government remittances, a large portion of which would naturally 


through a Ban the for carrying on such ——, A consider- 
able amount of legitimate bills, drawn against shi of m this — may 
also be expected to pass through the Bank. of 


The business of the Bank will comprise curren bills 
discounting good bills and other convertible secur icles, aff commercial 
and transacting all other banking coureaenn. The management of its »ffairs will be entrusted 
to reliable and experienced persons, pomeet ng the requisite local knowledge. The head office 
and seat of the direction will be in Lon 

The orate of oe Argentine Confederation and of the Republic of Uruguay stands deservedly 

h in Englan 

The pr: moters of the Bank have the of the tatives of these States that their 
respective Governments would regard with much favour the establishment of a Bank on sour 
commercial princip'es, as a powerful means of contributing to the ad of 
relations with Great Britain. 

Full prospectuses and forts of application for shares may be obtained of the Brokers and 
Solicitors as above ; at the Temporary ( flices of the Bank ; at the Argentine Consulate ; the 
Tonto Vi Videan Consulate, 11 Parliament Street, S.W.; and at the several Vice-Consulates of 


rnificent estate, comprising upwards of 458 acres of land wiiendhly “Timbere, well supplied 

wih ater, rty is within five miles of the metropolis; and close to Hornee} village. ‘The Wood 
Th rt within five miles of and ¢ 0 Hor y age. 

Btation of the G reat No rthern Railway, by which the park reached in about ten 


twelve minutes. i 
"The Metropolitan Railway, which is advertised to be opened on October 1 next, wil aford 
t tate, whi requires very elupe 
and ornamental grounds, and 


bu: lain be required. 
"About 250 ones of land the park will therefore remain for building 
and if it should prove only half as valuable as the surpius lands of the Crystal Palace oey 
at tne present time, a profit from thissource alone wil berealised of £20,000, 
pag the rs to return to the whole of the paid-up capital in addition 
uirement of 200 acres 
A contract is | = £143,000, menden and 
ngs. cing, tageous 


in the United Kin: <dom. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Wen G Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Crosse & Brackwert ; & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen 


al Turtle Soup, quarts, 10s. 6”. 

avd Callipee: tos éd.per pound, Sold’ by lesding Oil 
‘Warehousemen, Wholesale Chemists, and others ; and wholesale of 

J. McCALL & CO., Provision Stores, 137 Houndsditch, N.E. 


land may be held ona rental of 5 per acre the man- 
sion, which is convertible immediately, if decmed d expedient. intoa tot; 

In estimatin, the probable rn to be derived in this it may be 
observed 


the receipts of the Crystal Palace be ‘avila 
of upwards of £12 per cent. per annum on the ent ee Compan < it taking 
into eccount the per 1 from that of the estate de to building pur- 


portion 
poses, which ts t than one-half of the entire acre: 
Prospectuses and. forms of applic ation for shares may be be ubtained from the Bankers, the 
Brokers. or from the Secretary, at the temporary offices of the Company. 


GHERW OOD NIGHT LIGHTS, Six xpence a Box, are recom- 
mended as being second only to™ Price's Patent Chi Vacxmart. 


PIESSE & LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, cooling, refresh- 


to learn,” Humboldt, “ orators, ¢ cle 


memory.” 
for wea! case of six bottles, 10s. ; single samples, 2 New 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the size and effect. 


PRICE'S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 


STE, 
Queen, 


es now double 
the Works, 1¢i Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


Col UP. 
At all LEMON P. Bottles 


Curry & “BEACK WELL Purveyors to the 
ARE, LONDON. 205 
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0 SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Gloss, and Foreign, suitable for Mess, Export, and Fur- 
orders promptly executed. 
45 Oxronp Srxeer, W. 


LONDON — Snow Rooms, 
IRMINGHAM — Maxuracroay and 8: ‘Rooms, Srazer. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By By the Rev. Janne Wane, 
uthor of “ The Landmarks of English History.” Seeond Edition, with Analysis 
Chapters and General Index. 
THE FALL of ROME, and the RISE wf, NEW oe NATION- 
Susrranv, D.C.L., Head of Kidderminster 


ALITIES. Rev. Joun G. 


BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


snow Rooms large assortment of Brass Bedsteads. suitable both 
Clim: Tron ye with Brass Mountings and 


for Servants ; description of Wood Bedstead 


that is nee Birch, Walnut Tree vor Polished Deal and Ja — 
all Sped with complete, as well as every description of 
Furniture. 


& ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


GR, Bedstead, Bedding, axd B 


Londons Rovriever, Wanye, & Rovrieper, Farringdon Street. 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Price 1s. each (or free by past for 14 with on Illustration of every 
"THE COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. By the 
Rev. J 00D. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS and NESTS. By the Rey. J. ©, 


Designs and Prices of 100 os well as of 150 different articles of 
sent by Post.— EAL 
Furniture n Court 


IS HIGHNESS the VICEROY'S CANDLES.— Pure 
Paraffin, 1s. 8d. per pound; City Sperm, Is. 4d. per pound ; Transparent Coloured Candles, 


28. 
& Cxanvoce, Sh and Contractors to H. &e. 
i vate Street Within, London 


JTNTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30.— 
is to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, or Sommier 
Tucker. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and i 

warned against infri and 

Reduced price of size No. |, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 25s. Other sizes in canadien. To be 
of almestall respectable Upholsterers and Wareheusemen. 
saat Bet ae gpould be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the Label 
er’s Paten 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— CARPETS 


of their quality. The attention of Visitors is especially 
the § No. 5820, 
MEE & NS, at whose warerooms, No. FINSBURY Pat 
other from 


the Carpets nay 7 also be ‘Prices and any o may be obtained 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
* Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, tae: ALSED GLASS, 
GOTHIC 5, FRESCO, &e. which have been recen: tly added to their 
Establishment. Desi igns and Estimate s furnished, or an Ill d Priced upon 
Strand, W. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


R CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. , 


(Prize Medal — 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


This day is published, Is. éd. 
Ess4ys and REVIEW S.—An EXAMINATION of some 
Portions of Dr. Lushington’s Jud: ton the A of the Articles in the Cases of 
the Bishop of Salisbury v. Williame,-and Fendali v. Wilson with Remarks upon the bearing 
of them on the Clergy. By Jonn Grore, B.D., Vicar of Trumpington, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the Uni prareny ot Cambridge. 
: Derentor, & Co. London: Bert & Darpy. 


h Diagrams, 5s. 
Vs. INERTLE VICTA: or, Fallacies affecting Science. An 


Exsoy and a Review, &c 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8. Coremay. 
BRITISH FERNS. By Tuomas Moors, F.L.S. 
THE COMMON OBJECTS of the MICROSCOPE. By the 


Rev. J. G 
; | OUR, WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. By W. 8 
THE COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. By the Rey, 
J.G. Woop. 


Price 2s., or free by post for 26 stamps, 
WILD FLOWERS. By Spenser THomson. 

*,* A superior Béition, 20. of any of the above be had, bonnd in cloth, with the 
London: Rovrreper, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 

ETER SIMPLE— ‘ACOB FAITHFUL—JAPHET IN 


SEARCH OF A FATHER—MIDSHIPMAN EASY — THE PILOT— THE SPY— 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS—THE DEERSLAYER—HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 


London : Rovrieper, Warne, & Rovrtener, Farringdon Street. 
NEW SPORTING PUBLICATIONS. 


Esq. Sir J. Eanvrey Wusor. With Portrait and Illustrations. Post 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS (The); or, the Adventures of 
Jeans. With Illustrations. Feap. 


Cockney Sportsmen on the Scotch Moors. 
8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE of a NAG HORSE (The). By Frepericxk Taytor, 


With Directions for Breaking and Trainiag Horses. Feap. 8vo. boards, Is. 


HORSES and HOUNDS. By Scruraror. <A Practical Treatise 
on their M: t. With Illustrations by Harrison Were. Feap. 8vo. boards, 2s, 
London: Rovrrepes, Waane, & Rocrieper, Farringdon Street. 


Just out, | vol. 8vo. cloth, 506 pp. with 65 Plates, 253. 6d. 


N the GERMINATION, DEVELOPMENT, and FRUCTI- 
FICATION of the HIGHER CRYPTOG AMT A, and on the FRU CTIFICATION of 
E By Dr. y Frepesick Cunney, M.A, 


Published forthe Ray Sectery by Ronear Haapwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 
Just out, 1 vol. imp. 4to. 319 pp. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 


[* TRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FORAMINIFERA. 
-D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., assisted by W. K. Panxen, Esq., and 
London: Published for the Ray Somery by Roserr Hanpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


By Jamrs Repore. 
“ We a:imire the book, and recpenmmend | it to all lovers of science, on j its t 
tone and elear style.” — John Bull. “ M. Faye, in the French’ Aeademy of Sciences, 
sion) ic with that of our author. 


sim 
ure! 
*»* The notices in the Athenwum and Literary Gazctte of Feb. 8, and ‘i in the Edinburgh | 


New Philosophical Journal for A i862, show can reuliy be advanced against 
these demonstrations. See also Literary Churchman of July 16, for an answer to“ the © 

host of the * Literary Gazette,’ " unfairly excluded from the Parthenon, w the letter from | 
= Ghost ” appeared. 

& — nB ie Street, E.C. 
fep. 8vo. 5s. 
| AYS and POEMS ‘a m ITALY. By Francis ALEXANDER | 
Maguay. Lay of Andrea Battie Battle A of Spezzia; Rene, | 

Florence, Pisa, &c.; War Chant—H 


“ Of very "Critic. 
raceful alike in agery.”’. 
“ Treated with a fervour whir h must st enchant all whose ctingiieme are at present set on the 
mighty struggle which is enacted on the land of ancient Rome."'"— Glasgow Gazette. 
London : Bert & Daroy, 186 Fleet Street. 


In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham Colleze, Christ's Hi 1, St. Paul's, 
bt il City of London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh | 


DELILLE's ‘NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


The BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY tor BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. _ 5s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
‘MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 
Warrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
t Edition, fep. 8vo., 2s. 


out, Sole 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH DETECTIVE. From) 
1918 to 1458, Compri the most curious Revelations of Extraordinary and Mysterious 
and affording a comp’ insight into the French Detective Pelice System. By Caner, 
Chief of the Paris Detective a 


_— B.—This important wk has been described and largely quoted in the Times, 
and also in the Atheneum. ‘I! Werk han bows by tho French 
: Warp & 158 Fleet 


square cloth, 2s. 
VERS DE SOCIETE By R. M. Hovenpen. 


London: Hammon, Apams, & Co., Diss: E. Annorr. 
This day is published, 6d.; by 
SHALL WE SUPPLY OUR. COTTON MARKET. 
A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Thos. Milner Gibson, President of the Board of 


Oxford, and 37/ Strand, London: J. H. & Jas. Parken. 
In 12mo. cloth, 6s.; or by post, 6s. 6d. 
THE INDIAN ARMY and OEVIL SERVICE LIST for 


JULY waz. Issued by order of the Secretary of 
London: Wa. H. 18 Wetetloo Place, 8.W. 


Crown 8vo. cloth bound, 2s. 6d. 


Lemmas in the ist 


THE MILITARY POSITION of ENGLAND. By Tuomas 


Beevor Daveney, M.A., College, Oxford. 


“ A remarkably able and The 
and always appropriate, w hile the fro history are end 
Spectator. “ A series of clever military '—Naval and Military Gazette. 
London: & 12 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, &vo. pp. 514, cloth, 12s. 
HE SPAS of EUROPE. By. Jumius Atrmavs, M.D., Author 
of ** A Treatise on Medical Electricity,” &c. 
London: Tritswer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


NEW LATIN CLASS-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, bound, 3s. 


RGIL: with Vocabulary, Notes, and Memoir. By Wintram 
— By the same Author, 


| CABSAR: with V joakulliag Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. 
New Edition, bound, 3s. 


*.* Mr. M'Dowall’s Cmsar is one of the Educational Works published by Oliver & 
Fdinburzh. and exhibited at the Int International Exhibition, for the merit of w: pty = 


been aw: 
Edinburgh: Orrver & Bory. London: Mansmaut, & Co. 


Eighth Edition, 1s. ; by post 13 stamps, 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
ems Throat, Nose, and Ear. throuzh the intervention of the Mucous Membrane. By 
James ¥ Yeansiey, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street. Also, 
On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. ls. 
Joun Cuurcuut, New Burlington Street, W. 


Now ready, with Woodcuts, Is. 


TATRODUCTION to the ART of LARYNGOSCOPY: a 
a mary and ic institution, 
ness Practically Lllustrated,* and Inventor of the Artificial Tympan 
Joun Cuorcaitt, New Burlington Street, wv. 


Second Edition, 15s. 


(THE WATER-CURE in CONSUMPTION ; a demonstration 
of its Curability. With 149 Cases of Cure. By Jonx Sesamom, M. mm 38.4 0 D., of Great 
rstands both the theory 


Malvern. “The work of a man te science who oroughly w 
and the practice of the water-cure.” Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
& Co. 


Now ready, with 4 Maps, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DENMARK and GERMANY since 1815. By Cuaruzs A. 
Mennay, Albemarle Street. 


ready, post 8vo. eloth, 7s. 6d. 
"THE ANNUAL RETROSPECT OF ENGINEERING AND 


F.G.8., F 
Locxwoon & Co., 7 Stati Hall Court, 


This day is published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A SHORT TRIP in HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA in 
the SPRING of 1862. By Professor D. T. Awsrep. 
London: H. & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Just published, demy 8vo. Bs. 
Ts: PORT and TRADE of LONDON; Historical, Statis- 
and General. By. Cras. Carenn, Manager of the Victoria London Docks. 


Sarrn, Exver, & Co., Cornhill. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. ; post free 32 stamps, 
THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Pre- 


vention of Deafness. By Wittiam Ha F.R.C.8., Surgeon Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, Scho Square. 


Just published, Third Edition, 1s.5 post free 13 stamps, 
ON DEAFNESS and NOIBES in the EAR, arising from 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Headache. Rewsuaw, 356 Strand, W. 
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NOTICE. — THE NEW NOVEL. —This 


POOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM. A Novel not English Life. 


3, On 3 vols. post 
we London: Samveon Low, Sox. & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


(THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. August 16, 1862. 3d. 


Cowrents: 

Small-Pox in Shee | | 1 Science in Spain —On Latent 
"rhe = — Sosial Science in Sain — On Latent 

The Ailanthus Silk The Day. 


By W an entirety New Edition, revised by the Author, 


Wirsre Author of “ Woman in 
White.” a by John Gilbert. Hendsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 
: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. 
MRS. BEECHER STOWE'S NEW STORY. 
day, complete crown 8vo. with En: ing on Steel by John Gilbert, handsomely 
bers PEARL of ORR’S ISLAND; a Story of the Coast 
an Edition of the Second Pest. with ‘the popular Edition of 
The copyright of the entire work is secured. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, & Co., 47 Ludgate Till. 


The Monthly yong in neat wrapper is now ready, 1s. 
Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Ficet Street. 

Sold by all Newsvendors in Town and Country. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURN AL and REPORTER. Saturday, 
M. GARNIER | rag LAW. w NEUTRALITY. 
MEDICAL EVID CE. 

CONSOL, IDAT ION OF THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
EF RESTING CASES AT THE ASSIZES, &e. 


FOREIGN TRIBUN AND PENCE. 


A MANUAL OF INDIAN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND FINANCE. 
This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
PROGRESS and PRESENT STATE of BRITISH 
INDIA: a Manual for general use, based upon Official Documents furnished under the 
suthori'y of 1 Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. By Moxrcomzay Maatix, Esq., 
‘Author of a “ History of the British Colonies,” &c. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. 
mee AN AFFAIRS FROM THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
“AMANUAL NCOLN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
wo Edition, Enlarged, this day, 
Sam and SECESSION in AMERICA. ith 
Aa oy Appendices and Tables. Together with a Reply to the Fundamental Argu- 
f Mr. James Spence, contained in his work on the American Union; forming a 
ments of demual of Reference on all matters connected with the subject. With Map. 1 vol. 
post ondon: Sasson Low, Sox, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK On AMERICAN UNION, 
AMERICA BEFORE EUROPE. By the Count pz GAsPARIN. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 
London : Sampsox Low, Sow, & Co., 47 Ludgate Till. 
A MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
This day, in royal 16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
RINCE ALBERT’S GOLDEN PRECEPTS: comprising 
Maxims and ry from he pte wind of his late Ravel. Highness the Prince Consort. 


Many now for the first With an Index. 
Sampson Low, Sow, & Co., 47 Hill. 


This day, fep. 1s. 


USQuE AD CQELUM;; or, the Dwellings of the People. By 
Tuomas Haag, Esq., Burrister-at-Law. 
Londun : Samrson Low. Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, fep. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHARITIES of LONDON: a Guide to 640 Public 
Institutions. By Sasrson Low,Jun. With an Analysis and Copious Index. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, 1s. 
THE FARM and FRUIT of OLD: a Translation in Verse of 
the First and Second Georgics of Virgil. By a Manxer Ganpenen, 

All who love the fiel and garden wiil now be able to compare the practice of the old world 
with our own, and to enjoy the most elegant work of antiquity, ren.ered literally by a profes- 
sional hand. ‘There is not a word unfit for a child to re: “If his peaches and plums ar: as 
plessant to the palate as his distichs to the cor, we should like to discover peculiar stall in 
the gardcn and the convent.”—Literury Budget. 

London : Saurson Low, Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Mill. 


This day, 21s. the Third Volume of 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, THEORETICAL and PRAC- 
TICAL, in Treatises by various Authors. Arranged and Edited by T. Horns, M.A., 
Cantab., hes csi to the Hospital tur Sick Children, and Assistant-Surgeon to St. George's 


Hospital. 


ENTS 
OPERATIVE SURGERY, DISEASES OF THE ORGANS OF SPECTAL SENSED, 
RESPIRATION, CIRCULATIUN, LOCOMOTION AND INNERVATION. 
1. MINOR SURGERY. 
2. AMPUTATION. 
3. ANESTHETICS. 
4. PLASTIC SURGERY. 


By Tuomas Surrn. 
Josren Laster. 

Josern Lieven. 

» Coorr. 

James Hinxton. 

Atexanpre 
” 

” 


Gray. 
Aarucve E. 


» Cmantrs TH. Moore. 


10. DISE ASES ‘OF THE VEINS. » Geoncr W. Catrenpen. 
ll. DISEASES OF ARTERIES. » C. H. Moone; T. Hormes; E. A. Harr. 
12. AF} ECTIONS OF THE MUSCULAR 
SYSTEM. » T. Tatom. 
13. ORTHOPCEDIC SURGERY. W. J. Lrrtte. 
M4. DISEASES OF THE BONES. » T. Houses. 
15. DISEASES OF THE JOINTS. » Arnon A. Jonnson, 
16. ON EXCiSION OF BONES AND 
JOINTS. » T. Horwes. 
17. DISEASE OF THE SPINE. » A. Saaw. 
13. DISEASES OF THE NERVES. » C. E. Brown-Sfqvanp. 
i9. NEUROMA, » C. E. Brown-Siquaap. 


20. DISEASES OF THE TONGUE. » Horxes Coor. 
VOLUME 1.—GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
VOLUME I!.—_LOCAL INJURIES. DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


The Fourth and Concluding Volume is in preparation. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bounn, West Strend. 


Complete in | vol. 8vo. 15s. 
Ae COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. An Expurgated 
fee Schools. Revised by the Rev. Husent A. Hotpen, M.A., Head Master of | 
The PLAYS separately, 1s. each. 
NOTULA CRITIC, and ONOMASTICON. 8yo. 4s. 
London: Parxer, Son, & Bocrnx, West Strand. 
Sixth Edition, 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Tnomas 


Vowzer Suort, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London: Pankrr, Son. & Borrx, West Strand. 


Books I. and LI., 83. 
NOTES upon THUCYDIDES, Ori inal and Compiled. By 
rminster School; and Lewis Evans, 


Joun G. Suerranp, M.A., Head Master of 
M.A., Head Master of Sandbach Sehool. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovrx, West Strand. 


This day, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. By the Rev. Cranes 
Queen. 
By the same Author, 


NATIONAL SERMONS. 2 vols. Second Edition, 10s. 
THE GOOD NEWS of GOD. Third Edition, 6s. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. Third Edition, 3s, 6d. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Weekly 


LITERARY 


T HE 


Two Modes of Study — Periodicals and the Prize 
Medea at the Adelphi — Queen Elizabeth and her 
Journalism and the Cornhill Magazine— The Spirit of the Leading it Poetic Prose 
Prosaic Verse—The Drama _ tre East of London —Mr. Ainsworth's Writings—The Literature 
and Science of the Turf —Entertainments ‘rh Fine Style— 
Port Wine Literature—Livi ing by the Pen —Frenchmen on England—Mr, Trollope's Writings, 
and Literary Gossi 


&c. Reviews of all the New Books, Music and the Drama, ine Arts ip, &e. 
7 Buricigh had of al ksellers and N. and at 
Railwa: t country. 


"THE LORD ‘DUNDREARY IN “LONDON SOCIETY.” 


These Amusing Pictures and Sketches, by Artists and will teste in the 
Next Number. New Subscribers who wish to have the various Humorous § hes and I)lus- 
trations of the London Season and Holida, —1—. wi uly 
Number—the first of a new Volume. 
The August Number, ining eigh ™ and two Tales, Jack Easel's Letter, 
‘ashionable Promenades, Cricketana, &c., is now ready. 


One Shilling, Monthly. 
Orrick: 49 Fleet Street, B.C. 


GTAINED GLASS in EXHIBITION.— THE BUILDER 
OF THIS DAY, price 4d., contains:—Fine View of “The A Peebles-shire — 
Stained Glass in the Exhibition Layer Marney, Essex—Henry are—Sheerness 
and Sittingbourne (with Illustration) — British and 
Churches—Rolled Iron Girders—rnglish Antiquities The ey of Tenants—The 


Grave of Hawksmoor—Landiord and ‘J enant—Paris Streets— late 
politan Beard otf Works—School-building News—Church- building New- “hel News— 
Competitions. &c.—Office, | York Street. Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Post 8vo. with Frontispiece and 2 Maps, 1s. 6d. 
ERZEGOVINA; or, Omer Pacha and the Christian Rebels: 
with a Brief Account of Servia, its Social, Political, and Financial Condition. 
By Lieutenant G. Ansutunot, R.H.A., F.R.G.S, 
London: Loxoman, Green, & k Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. vo. cloth, 6s. Gd. 
[THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHARLES V.; recently dis- 


covered in the Portuguese language, by Baron Kervyn De Levrennove, Mem- 
he English Translation by Leonaxp Francis 


ber of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 
Sumpson, M.R.S.L. Copyright Edition. 
London: Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE REV. DR. MAJOR'S GUIDES TO LATIN AND GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 


Lately published, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SELECTION of PASSAGES from “THE SPECTATOR” 
for TRANSLATION ae & ATIN PROSE: with Hints for the Assistance 
By the Rev. Joun R. Major, 


of Beginners ; and an A Phrases. 

D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, London. 

“ Dr. M: selection, if rightly employed, with 

will the student to write Latin prose purity.” — 
By the same Author, |2mo. 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY PRAXIS of GREEK COMPOSITION, 
adapted to Wordsworth’s Greek G 3 and desig pani 
Rev. H. M. Wiikins’s Progressive Greek Delectus. 
“ h treatises fi - | Major, ther writer, has yet furnished 
with which ts suthor, De. | the Joke Boll 
London: Lonoman, Gruen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, the Law of 
Consqgnanses as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 10s. Gd. 


THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS. 
The Third Edition, 8vo. 5s, 
London: Lonoman, Green. & 14 Ludente Hill. 
SIR H. JAMES’S MAPS OF MAGNETIC VARIATION AND CHARTS 
OF THE STARS. 

Now ready, imperial folio, coloured, 1s. 6d. in_ sheets, or 21s. mounted in a plain 
quadrant-shaped leather case, or 30s. ina handsome quadrant. shaped leather case ; 
the ae gnetic Variation Maps, separately, 38. each, the Charts of the Stars, 
2s. eac 
WO MAPS of the WORLD, with LINES of MAGNETIC 

DECLINATION ; and FOUR CHARTS of the STARS, on the GROME. 
TRICAL PROJECTION of Two-thirds of the Sphere. By Colonel Sir Henry 
James, R.E., F.R.S., &c., Director of the Ordnance Survey. 

London: Loneoman, Gueen, & Co,, 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S ESSAYS. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
SSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other subjects contributed to 

the Edinburgh and Quarte:!y Reviews. By Sir Henay Hoitanp, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon, &c., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 

London: Lonoman, Garen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL of 8. MARK, in the Authorized Versica, 
arranged in Parts and Sections ; with Titles and Summaries of Contents, 
Marginal Notes of Time and Piace: Likewise a Preface, and Cautions against the 
Greek Testament of Dean Alford and the Hulsean Lectures of Dean Ellicott. By the 


and idiomatic 


| Rev. J. Forsuatt, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE GOSPEL of S. JOHN on the same plan, 1s, 6d, 
THE GOSPEL of 8. LUKE, lately published, 2s. 6d. 


London : Lonoman, Garex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
This day is published, New and cheaper Edition, 1 vol. Svo. 12s. 64. 
HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND, By Writ1am Howrrr. 
With Illustrations on Wood by Bewick and Williams. 
By the same Author, New Edition, with many Woodcuts, 
VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES — Old 

Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Remarkable Passages in English 
Poetry. 2 vols. square 8vo. 25s. 

London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

Just published, Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. free by post, 32 stamps, 


DISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their Treatment and 
Prevention, illustrated by Tromas F.R.C.8. Surgeon to the Wi 
chapter om the Turkish bath". Medieat Cre 


Battle- 
istory and 


London: Panes, Sox, & Bornx, West Strand. 


excellent and most 
T. Ricnanvs, 37 Great Queen Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[August 16, 1862. 


Now ready, Vol. I. 3s. 6d. cloth, to be completed in 2 vols. 


HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1862. 
By ROBERT HUNT, Esq. F.RS., F.S.S. 


(Published with the Authority of Her Majesty's Commissioners, and sold within the 
i" by their sanction.) 


Mineral Products. 
CLASS}. Piaing, ing. Harry, 


1.8 Sabet Food. 
Vegetable Substances used in Manufacturer. 
V. Railway Plant, including Locomotive Encines ana Carriages. 
. Carriages not connected with Rail or Tram Roads. 
ery in 
1x: ‘Aaricult ara and Horticultural Machines and Implements. 
. Civil Engi Contrivances. 
XL. Military E Armour and A 
Naval Architecture snd Ships’ Tackle. 
. Iron and General Hardware. 


and Small Arms. 


The Volume can also be had in five parts, 6d. each, per post 7d. 
= most poy of the mate 1 publications in connexion with Exhibition 
glad to be among those whe: derive infi information from it." — Examiner. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERs. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 
MR. B. JERROLD’S NEW 


ENTITLED, 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Now ready, at every Library, 
MR. SALA’S NEW WORE, 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Dutch Pictures.” 
*,* It is from this work that Mr. Sala is giving public readings. 


Now ready, uniform with the “ Little Tour in Ireland,” with Illustrations by 
an Charles Keene, 6s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GRISETTE: 
A Tale of Student Life. 
By HERBERT VAUGHAN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST 


Or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. 


“ One of those rare pecke which, being filled by ad pate and beautiful thoughts, deserves an 
attentive and thoughtfu pore rusal.”. extminster Kev: 
he aan space will only allow us to mention, in posting, € the charming volume of subtle thought 
in a grace ul transparent style, which the author of * Tho rndale* has just issued 
coe the title of ‘Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil.’..... . We will simply 
recommend every re: d of htful writing on the moral aspects of life, to carry 
‘Gravenhurst’ w into some delightful solitude.” —Cornhill Magazinc. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITIONS. 


I 
A New Edition, being the Frern, 
Enlarged and more fully illustrated, cloth, Js. 9d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, FG. 


being the Tamp, 
and more fully illustrated, 6. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY, 


DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and GEOLOGY, 6s. 


THE PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the GLOBE: Being a 
Sketch in Outline of the World's Life System, és. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cnarrmman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esg., M.P. 


Susscrrprion — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


No work of general interest is,on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Central Offices : 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the best Works of the Season, and fp past twenty years, are in Circulation and 
on at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


Revised Prospectuses, with Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus 
withdrawn tor Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on app 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD a ee AND KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
cu : 


Bra: 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are invited to apply for 
Cc. E. MUDIE’S LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS, withdrawn 
from his Library, for SALE. The August List contains, * Aids to Faith,” Monta. 


‘| lembert’s *‘ Monks of the West.” “ A Strange Scory,” and more than a 


other books of the past and present season, at greatly reduced prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, AND KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON: 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MR. NEWBY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE TEN MOST POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


1, HEARTHS and WATCHFIRES. 6. RIGHT By Mrs. Newnr. 
2. THE La ST DAYS LOR. 7. 

3A GENTLE MAN'S STORY. & AMA RRE AGE at the MADELEINE. 
4. YORKE HOUSE. W. Pratt. 9. MARY GRAIIAM. By L. Cortine. 
5. THE DULL STONE HOUSE, 10. FERNE V ALES 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. By Cyrcs Repvrne. (Just ready.) 


Just published, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FREDERICK LUCAS: 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
By C. J. RIETHMULLER, 


Author of “ Teuton: a Pocm. 
“Tt is very seldom that so good a piece of L Mewraahy fo otered to the public. It is almost 
deserves to 


ever, thing a biography of the kind po to be. Review. 
his is a who be remeusbered by his contemporaries, 
be 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


HOOD'’S “UP THE RHINE,” &e. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, és. the Fourth Volume of 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD: 


COMIC AND SERIOUS, PROSE AND VERSE. 
(To be completed in Seven Volumes.) 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT MR. HOOD'S JOURNEY 
THE RHINE,” 


Volumes I., and IIT. are 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, W. 


By Her Majesty’s most Gracious Permission. 


ished, be had at all Booksellers 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND 
ETERNITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY FREDERICA ROWAN. 


Town and Country, | vol. 8vo. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW; 
AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 33 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 
Just published, a New Edition of this popular work, with Additions, cloth, 5s. 
EF ALLACIES of the FACULTY. By Dr. Dickson. 


_“ Any educated person whe wi will carefully read bn ees work and compare it with his own 
experience, will at onee perceive how much Dr. the advantage over avy 
other, and how re readily «nan may understand his own ph na hy in most cases himself 
adopt timely remedies.” —Jowrnal of Education. 

Tixstey Bnosnens. 18 Catherine Street, Strand. And ell Libraries. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER. 


With 10 Maps, illustrating the Routes, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


VACATION TOURISTS; 
Or, Notes of Travel in 1861. 
BY GALTON. 


in the new w onjecis which come across them, and can | 
you in telling language."—John Bull, Muy 31, 1862. | 


This day is published, handsomely printed and bound, 6s. 
THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, 


Sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
REPRINTED AND SELECTED FROM UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
With a Memoir by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


any, literary men of larger. dee and more massive mind have lived in this 
generation that the Author of f these Poems, and of this the ¥ volume before us bears ample 
evidence. There ie nothing in it thet is not in some sense rich either 1 in thought or 
than the most Spectator duly 12, 1863.” 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


EDWIN OF DEIRA. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


With a Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS 


IN 1858—60. 


oa best works of travel that we have met with. Its author has not 


an 
one.” —John “Sal, May 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE LUGGIE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By DAVID GRAY. 


With a Memoir by HEDDERWICK, a Notice by 
. MONCKTON MILNES, 
away in his green boyhood, es of poetic excellence of 

r, and so ot oe self-developed, thatit is hard to ponte anything superior 
in our literature elsewhere than in the early poems of Keats.""—Edin eg Keview, April 1862. 

“These poems have a true of genius in them, of of Wordsworth's 
true love oD pature, mingled with an intense and exquisite sense o' 
am Review, July 1862. 


“David Gray 
sohizh an 


With a Vignette after a Design by J. Nok Paton, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


RELIGIO CHEMICI. 


By GEORGE WILSON, F.R.S.E. 
wm Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


to read, and give ay no less by the sparkling elezance of their descriptions 
by the worth, and evident honesty their writer.” — Press, June 14, 1862. 
“ The pulse ot a pure and noble life beats in every page of this volume ; there is not a single 
essay in v hich it would not be ditheult to decide whether it most abounds in poetry or science, 
—British Quarterly Review, July 1862. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE 
OF NATURE; 


Or, First Forms of Vegetation. 
A POPULAR WORK ON ALGZ, FUNGI, MOSSES, AND LICHENS. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 
“ Admirabiy adapted to serve as an introduction to the study of more scientific botanic 


works, and to throw a new interest over country rambles by bringi ‘a notice the simpie 
forms tion everywhere to be met with. Naturday Review. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MELIBGUS IN LONDON. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
te the ti tional Exhibition will find that } 


books — for these only describe — Melibecus illustrates."’— Scotsman, June 2, 1862. 


Reduced in price to 5s. 


GLAUCUS ; 


Or, Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Containing beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the work. 
Roral 16mo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 

“One of the most charming works Natural History..... ae 
such a variety "OF iMustration, that we question, 
can peruse it without deriving both pleasure ana profit."—Annals of Natural History. 


Lately published, Second Edition, crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL 
ENDS IN CREATION. 


By M'COSH, LL.D. 
GEORGE DICKIE, A.M., M.D. 
in the Queen's Universi Irel and ; and Author of a number of 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOW WE GOT to PEKIN. B 


the Rev. Ropert 
B'Gune, Chaplain to the Forces of the E ition. 1 vol. 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations, 


ad hi arty Palace well and amply described, and whole 
vel, and his Summer 
narrative entertaining.” —A thenaum. 

“ A very entertaining book.""—/John Dull. 


KANGAROO LAND. By the Rev. Arraur Potz- 
HAMPTON. Post ak = Tilustrations, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 

skilled and, tay be expect." Saturday Keview. 

MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE. By Crartes 


ust ready. 
ON the RECOGNITION of the 


SOUTHERN 


STATES. By James Spence, Author of “The American Union.” oon 
NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


RAISING the VEIL. By Joun Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
post Svo. (Just ready. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ARNOLD ON LATIN VERSIFICATION. 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By Tuomas 
Anxorp, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition 
By the same Author, 
A SECOND PART of the © above, containing Additional Exercises 
Hexameters and Pentameters. Second Edition, 1s. 

A PRACTIC. AL INTRODUCTION to LATIN VERSE COM- 
poles. ithe other Hioratian Metres, Appendix of Poetical al and 

Third Edition, 5s. 6d. 
GRADUS ad PARNASSUM NOVUS. Conrents:—l1. A sepa- 
rate Notice of each Meaning of the Word 2. A careful selection of Synonymes, 
careful selection of Appropriate 


treated. 
under each Meaning. 3. 
and Phrases, but no Ready-made . 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


TROLLOPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER, with a carefully corrected Text; 
with copious English Notes on Grammatical Construction, Manners and Customs, 
Mythology, and Antiquities; ae, Preliminary Observations on Homer and his Writings. 
By the Rev. Wittiam Trotzors, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and formerly 
one of the Masters of Christ's Hospital. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 14s, 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS; 


Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; 5 Bee & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; T. Fellowes; 
and E. P. Williams. : 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MANUALS OF HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Lronnarp 


Soames, Rector of the High of “2 vols. Vol. I. (from the 
Overthrow of the Western E Empire, a.p. 476, to the Crusades, a.v. 1096). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1, A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, from the remotest 
Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, a.p. 476. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Oars , for the convenience of Schools, may be had in Two Parts (sold separately), 


I., containing, besides the history of India and the other Asiatic nations, 
complete HISTURY of GREECE, 4. 7 
Vox. II., containing a complete HISTORY of ROME. 4s. 


(2A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 6s. 
LONDON : RIVINGTONS. WATERLOO PLACE. 


DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS URBIS ROMA, a Romulo ad 


Augustum: an a Latin Reading- Book being a Series of B raphical Chapters 
on Koman Histor: simplified from the "text of Livy 


riers; adapted, with ana the work of Pro. 
of the "Graduated ‘series of English Reading 
Small 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


A NEW STORY, BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


1S COMMENCED IN 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1862. 
Price One Shilling ; to be had of all Booksellers, News Agents, and Railway Stations. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
1. WESTWARD HO! Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
2. TWO YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
8. ALTON LOCKE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MACMILLAN § CO. beg to announce that a Second Edition of 


RAVENSHOE, 


Henry Krinastey, Author of “ Geo went 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. Sle. Od. will Be ready fou dave 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[August 16, 1869. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Uniformly with Vignette Titles by Woolmer, W; Holman Tiunt,&c.; bound 


in extra } Morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY of the Best Songs oe atesl 
Poems in the English language. .with Notes, by Francis 


Selected and 
Patonave. Twelfth Thousand, handsomely — and bound in extra cloth, with a 
Vignette by T. Woolner, engraved by C. H. J 


“ Mr. Palgrave's is a delightful book, and th comnep . oe ime it ought. Take it, reader, 
holiday haunt. .. bove all, give it children,” — Press. 
izhtful little volume, * The . Golden ‘Treasury,’ which contains many of the best 
fae ela pieces and songs in our language, men As care and skill, so as to illustrate 
other iike the pictures in a weil-arranged Review. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the Best Poets. Selected 
and arranged by Covextay Parmons. Fifth Thousand, handsomely printed and bound 
in extra cloth, witha Vignette by T. Woolner, engraved by C. H. Jeena. 

“ Mr. Patmore deserves our gratitude for having searched through the wide field of English 

Rear & for these flowers which youth and aze can a enjoy, and woven them into *The 
ren’s Garland.’ It forms a meet to grave's iden Treasury,’ being 

like that a colleetion of thoroughly good poetry chosen ‘with equal care and taste 


London Review, 
Tt includes all the great masters in the a selected with the matured 
j t of a man con insight ha the feel nys and tastes of chilcdh od, 
to awaken its finest to cultivate its keenest sensibilities.".—Morning Lost. 


THE FILGRIWS PROGRESS from this World to that which 
ws Joun Handsome’ and bound in extra cloth, witha 
Ste by W Holman Hunt, engraved by ivy Jee 


“ The prettiest possible edition without illustrations.” — Guardian. 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
or 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


THE BOOK of PRAISE, from the best English Hymn Writers. 
and arranged by Patmen. With Vignette by ty by 


BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD and EVIL. 
With Notes and Glorsarial Index. By W. M.A., College, Cam- 
Dbiidge. And a Vignette engraving, after Woolner’s statue of Bacon, b y diately. 


THE HOLY WAR. By Jonn Bunyan. Edited by the Rev. 
G. B. Beoren. With Vignette by W. Holman Hunt, engraved by Jeens. 


BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI, UBN-BURIAL, and CHRIS- 
TIAN MORALS. Edited by the Rev. H. Conese. 1 vol. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Davin Masson. 


2 vols. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by the Rev. W. 


Bennam. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Eaited by J. W. Crarx, M.A., Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE, AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


GOBLIN MARKET, and omar! By Cunistrxa Rossetti. 
With 2 Designs by D. J. Rossen. 


“ To read these poems after the laboured and skilful, but not original, verse which has been 
of late, is like passing from a picture-gallery with its well- igned semblance to the real 
Nature out- of- doers, which greets us with the wa grass and the pleasant shock of the 
London Review, April 12,1362. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WESTWARD HO! By Cartes 


“ Almost the best Historical Novel, to our mind, of the day.” — Fraser's Magazine. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 
TWO YEARS AGO. By Kiyestey. 


“Genial, large-hearted, humorous, with a quick eye and a keen a se alike for what is 
beautiful in nature, and for what is genuine, strong, and earnest in man.” — Zhe Guardian. 


RECOLLECTIONS of GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Henry 


“Mr. Kings no ordi; writer. He has the « ont the 


ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN. 


ts power is its felicity of great, its plot fresh, and its characters 
is read, it will be enthusiastical ant and cheris shed. 
‘orning Ierald. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 
A LADY in HER OWN — By WEstLaAnp Marston. 


“ Since ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ was noticed, we wet pret of fiction which we can | 


so heartily recommend to our Ts a8 ae in a ty 


reader: ight:’ the plot, i ts, 
characters are all good: the style is simple ae 
introduced and well and th h 


Church ‘ngland Monthly Review. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 
THE MOOR COTTAGE: a Tale of Home a By Marx 


Beventer, Author of “ Little Estella, and other Fairy Tales for the 
aoe art that it reads like an alt from real 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ALTON LOCKE. By Cartes Kryestry. New Edition, with 
a New Preface. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


THE BEST ACCOUNT OF THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE OF ROME. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 64. 
ROME in 1860. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “Memoir of 


Cavour.” 
It is the Rome of real life he has 


The ontliee writes in a very agreeable and unaffected manner, and shows throughout 
creditable anxiety to at the most reliable sources of information exact 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


t abounds in thoughts judiciously | 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS 19 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the Plan of “Henry’s First 


Latin Book.” Fourth Edition, 12mo. $s. 
on the same Plan); cop. 


THE SECOND GREEK BOOK 
taining an Elementary Treatise on the Greek 
Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 


THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK;; or, the Last Four Books of 
Anshesie, the Rett of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to ¢ to GREEK ACCIDENCE, 


With Easy Exercises and Vi 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 12mo. on, 


with an Account of the Dialects, 6s. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR; intended as a sufficient Grammar of 
Reference for Schools aad Celleges. Second Edition, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


A SYNTAX of the GREEK LANGUAG especially of the 
Attic Dialect, for the use of Schools. By Dr. the Ui 
of Copenhagen. from the German by th Rev. Dawn, 
‘an Appendix on the Greek Particles, by the Teamiseen 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to . GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, Part the First. Ninth Edition, avo. 3s. 6d. 


The object of is thestudent, as po as he can and conjugate with 
tolerable. facility, imple after given with given 


the principl trusted bo of imitation and t repetition. 
at once a Syntax, av tn Exercise Book, and ie used st all, or nearly all, 


THE SECOND PART of a PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. (On the Particles.) In this Part the Passages 
for Translation are of considerable length. 6s. 6d. 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the POEMS*of 
passages. Translated from th 12mo. sme. 9s. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGIOAL ENGLISH - GREEK 


LEXICON, founded on a work pre wes by J. W. Friveasporrr, Ph. Dr. of the 
Institution, Oxford. Revised, e aes and improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Collezes Cambridge, and Hexay Browne, M.A., Vicar 
Pevensey, and P, y of C Seeund Edition, 8vo. 21s. 

A prospectus may be had of the publishers. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. From the French 
of A. Pizxon, Librarian of the Biblioth®que Royal, Paris. 12mo. 6s.6d. 


A HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor 
Bosesen. Trenelated from the German Vi of Dr. Horra, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
otes and Questions. 6d. 


Pact. With Ni Second 33. 


THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook for Students. From 
oa of Wrrzscuzt, by the Ven. Archdeacon Pact. With a Plan of a Greek 


LONDON : RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY COURSE OF LATIN. 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Sixteenth Edition, 12mo, 3s, 
The object of this work (which on the principles of and 
le the do exercises from the first day of 


repetiti pa) is to enabi 
Accidence. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry's First Latin Book.” Eighth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 


HISTORLZ ANTIQUE EPITOME, from Coryetivus Nepos, 
Construiaz, Questions, Geographical Lists, 


i. &c. With English Notes, Rules for 
Seventh Edition, 4s. 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, containing Fifteen Maps, 


oteunt 5 in outline ; intended as a companion to the “ Historia Antique Epitome.” 
VO. 73. 


ECLOG OVIDIAN, with English Notes; Parr I. (from 


the Elegiac Poems). Tenth Edition, !2mo. 2s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr IL. With Critical Questions and 
Answers, end on on cach Chagten. Third Edition, 


LONDON : RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


ARNOLD'S HIGHER COURSE OF LATIN. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Paarl. Twelfth Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
This work is founded on the principles of imitation and frequen ition. It is at onces 
been paid to the 


subjectof Synonymes. It is now used at all, or nearly all, the public schools. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE Re 
Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth ourth Edition’ 8vo. 8s. 
LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Parr I. Third Edition, 
Selection of Passages of greater length, in Contelatans 
into Latin. 4s. 
Bch. tod Edad wih Novy and Excursuss fom bythe 
A KEY to 0 GROTEFEND'S MATERIALS for TRANSLA- 
IN. 48. 
Tresststed from the German by the Rev. H. H. Anwors, B.A. Second Edition, revised, 
ROMAN. ANTIQUITIES. From the Swedish of f Bojcom, 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise-book ; and considerable ——t. has 
POSITION. Fame Containing the Doctrine of 
The of work an easy collection of 
LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Parr 
genuine idiomatic 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATION into LATIN. Selected 
tion, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN SYNONYMES. 

from Dr. Hovva's German Version by the Ven. Archdeacon Pavt. 
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The Saturday Review. 


66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 


— YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Srarrorp Norrucers, Bart., M.P. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION. — Travels in 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With numerous gene See ic Illustrations from 
fetches taken on the spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Toxazns, 23rd al Welsh Fusiliers. 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the 


—- PARTY. By the Author of “Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 8vo. 

The truth of the Statements made in this Book was confirmed by the Speeches 
of Lord Palmerston and Mr, Cobden, in the House of Commons, on Friday 
Evening, the 1st of August. 


THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on 


the WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway. By Captain N. B. Lavniz. 12s. 
THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its 


Heese, Sir Eliott, the Due ‘ie Crillon. and Lerd Ne 
Fourteen Sieges the Rock has sustained since it became a Fortress. 
Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. Svo. 18s. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. Penny, 
ge am _ ington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. In 3 vols. 
. Vo 


ECCLESIA VINDICATA. A Treatise on 


Appeals in Matters with Course of Proceedings in 
Appeals from the. Courts to the Comenittes of Privy Council. 
Dec permission to the Earl of Derby. By James Wayitanp Joxcr, M.A. l2mo. 


BIBLIOLATRY : an Essay. By the Rev. 


James Hucurs, M.A, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 
by the Austrian Frigate“ Novara.” English Edition. 3vols.Svo. Vol. II. 30s. 


13 Great Sraeet. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
‘ALY under VICTOR EMMAN UEL; A Feqseet Narrative. 


Captain Sayer, 


performed. His 


thorough mastery 

tutions, enabled him to interpret his ttalian experiences to an Eng lish audience with a perspi- 
cuity which is rare, even » monz our own countrymen. His rank gave him access to the superior 
authorities everywhere, and thus his information carries — it the stamp - —_ nticity, 
whilst his own natural powers of observation and comment ai 
& most important and stirring book. To say that it is interesting, would be toe wate inade- 
pm by the seg nay power it ises over the and th with which it fills 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 

National Scotch Church, London: Tilustrated bY his Journal and Correspondence. 
By MRS. OL IPITANT. 2 vols. &vo. with Portrait, 20 

“A truly interesting and most uffce ting memvir. - # 's life ought to have a niche in every 
oe of religious biography.”—Saturday Review. 

l call him, on the ¥ hole, the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found in this world, 
or now hope to find.” Such is the emphatic testimony borne by Thomas Carlyle to Edw: ard 
Irving. We can allot Mrs. Oli pant no higher eulogy than that her work is worthy of him 
whom it commemorates. It l rank amony the best of bio: pe one that may be placed 
by the side of Hanna's * Life of Chalmers,’ and Stanley's * Life of id.’ "arte 

EMALE LIFE IN PRISON. Bya Prison Marron. 2 vols. 

“This book should have many readers among our social reformers of both sexes. and 
few, if a will close it without serious thought having been stirred by the details contained in 
it."—Atheneum. “The Prison Matron has exp’ her experience, most admirably, in a 
work extremely ‘interesting.’ "—Dickens's Ali the Year Round. 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
HENRY F. CHORLEY. 2 vols. with Portraits, 
“ Mr. Chorley's interesting, amusing, and instructive — while full of anecdote, is cha- 
Tacterized by the highest critical acumen.” — /’os 
-ANDMOTHER’S MONEY. Tllustrated_by Tenniel, 5s. 
form volume of “HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY EDITIONS of POPU. LAR — RN WORKS.” 
Agood novel. The story is most interesting.” —A thenceum. 


THE NEW “NOVELS. 
JOHN OHN ARNOLD. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &c. 


PRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” 


“This no vel will i tly The author has fulfilled her task with con- 
summate kill, and one of the best that have this season.” —Messenger. 
Gechiis sparkling novel is worthy—we could not say more of it—of the author of * Cousin 


Te LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 
RET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &e. 3 
Ty pleasant novel. The three sisters dwelling together at Lovel- Leigh isa  aagrting 
— Press. “This interesting novel is worthy of its 
pete novel."_U. S. Mag. “ The very best story the author has yet written.’ se hel, 
LUSILLA. By the Hon. Mrs. Macponatp. 2 vols. 
is sure to have numerous ‘The principal charneters are all very 
BEYANSTON. SQUARE. By Raprcrirre, “Author 
Laura is obi well-written story designing and am 
OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “ High Church,” and “No 


ve ews. re is ag 

to to be liked in this book. The writing is clever and pis pleasant, anu the tone 

Atheneum. 


MEASURE for MEASURE. By the Author of “Greymore.” 
2 vols, (Just ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


MR. TROLLOPE'S NORTH AMERICA. Third 
[Will be ready next Wednesday. 
LAST POEMS. By E Barrerr Brownrne. 
(Will be ready next Wednesday. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. ITT., 20s. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, called 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas Cantytz. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
MARIETTA: a Novel. By Tuomas 
rorr, Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 
roductiot y of of the Troll: fi 
aid of life in Fh the ne the imefdente bate 
Athenaeum, 
MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH'S NEW WORK. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LORD MAYOR of LONDON; or, City Life 
in the Last Century. By Harnison 
— end the moving incidents that uarantees entertainment ot 
FRANCATELLI'S NEW WORK. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 
THE ROYAL ENGLISH and FOREIGN CON- 
FECTIONER: a Practical Treatise on the Art of Confectionery in all its Branches. 
By Cuanres 


1 vol. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GL’ INGANNATI, the DECEIVED: a Comedy, 


Performed at Siena in 1531. "and AELIA LAELIA CRISPIS. By T. L. Peacocs. 


Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


ROADS and RAILS; and their Practical Influence 
on Human Progress, Past, Present, and teoCome. By W. Burners Apams. 


“ A sugcestive book on matters about which few men are so well qualified to speak the 
author. will provoke wi notion of that = circle of readers why 
they gratify a strong yearning a usef formation, are by no means disinclined 
cntertainment of a teow stories." —A 


Post #vo. 9s. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS on the WEST COAST 
of AFRICA; with Remarks on the Slave Trade, and the Supply of Cotton. By Captain 
J. Hewerr, F.R.G.8. 


Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH at HOME. Second Series. By 


Atrnowse Esevinos, Author of “The Dutch at Home,” &e. Translated by Lascuaes 


Wraxatt. 
“ These essa s contain greet Gaal which will de beth Pres h English 
to read. M. writes about our army, our gipsies. our our theatres, our 
race-courses, and our news) He is not ove mt hey travellers who go into a country, 


lionize its capital, and then think @ they have seen the whole land. M. Esquiros deals with agreat 
number of subjects, and gets together a sey deal of curiougimformation, much of which will 
be new even to Englishmen. W hat he to have phe ws 
the bottom.” Saturday Review, Ai 


2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the Fifteenth, 


Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Hena Faerrac, Author of “Debit and 
Credit,” &c. Translated by Mrs. Marcora. 


Sceond Edition, with a new Preface, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BEATEN PATHS, and THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 
By T. Cotter Grarran, “author of “Tighways and Byways,” “Traits of Travel,” 
“ Civilized America,"’ &c. 
“We can justly say that it is the best best 4 has appeared this em None of the anec- 
NOs second-hand the freshness and 


Fep. 5s. 
ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: a Drama. By Henny Tayzor, 
Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” &. 
Post 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


UP the NILE and HOME AGAIN: a Handbook 


Travellers and a Travel-Book for the Library. By F. W. Famuort,F.S.A. With 
from Origiual Sketches by the Author. 


Post 8vo. 8s. 


POPULATION and TRADE in FRANCE in 1861-62. 


By 


Demy with Index, 

A MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. 
Fox Bocanr. 

history.” —Saterda, 

Post svo. with Illustrations, 7». 6d. 
COTTON: the Chemical, Geological, ay Meteorolo- 


Successful 1 Cultivation. With an Account ef the Actual 
of in the or Cotton States of North America. 
Dr. utiam Master, Professor of Chymistry in the University of Alsbema. 


“ An extremely useful little volume."’—Spectator. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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WALTON & MABERLY’S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


FLLEMENTS of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By 

Dr. R. G. Laruam, F.R.S., late Professor of English in University College, London. 
One thick vol. Svo, cloth, £1 1s. 

“The emenk of the present work is to la te the reader the chief facts and the chief trains 
Sloce the publication of the Mithridaies, no work equally extensive and’ systematic has 
peared, nor has the Mithridates itself been re-edited with pale Fannotatons or 
—From the Preface. Now 
DE. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY of EN eda for 

Schools. Many Illustrations, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 
DE. SMITH’S SMALLER 1 HISTORY of ROME, for Schools. 
79 Illustrations, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


DE. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE, for 
Schools. 74 Illustrations, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


D*. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 2ist Thousand, 100 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DE) LATHAM on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth 


1 vol. 8vo. 18s, 


no characters but wll atthe clone, inthe 
pi as well as he can, i. we will answer as he will, at the close, find himself in 
ion of much larger and clearer notions of ge and especially of comparative 


— y, than he would Thave su ble: at atthe ~~ He will find here a historical 

ang one Hy view, comprising the general ethnographical relations — English language, 
that, too, in a ae | more readable form than he mer imagine. Atall events, it will set 

ie thinking, and, in whatever or _ corner or of the world mang be 

Pay met rving too; for the very dialect of the province will acquire a new interest, and help 

'—English Journal of Education. Notice of Second Edition. 

D2. LATHAM'SHANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Fifth Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


D*. LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


18th Thousand, small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LATHAM'S SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By Dr. 


and Miss Manzary. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


D&. LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 2. 6d. 


MEBLET'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. New Edition, 12mo.5s. 6d. 
MEBELET'S TRADUCTEUR: Selections from the best 


French Writers. New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


MERLETS EXERCISES in FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Fest STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for J Junior Classes. 
By C. P. Masow, B.A., Fellow of University College. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles 
of Grammatical Analysis. Seeond Edition, 12mo. cloth, 


ie ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE of the 
; an Attempt ata Verbal Connexion between the Original and the 
Third Edition, , Toyal 8vo. £2 2s. 
Uniform with the above, 
The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and CHALDEE COBCRB ANCE of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. royal Svo. 43 


D*. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Second Edition, 500 Illustrations, £2 23. 

By the same Editor, 
DICTIONARY of GREEK dif ROMAN BIOGRAPHY end MYTHOLOGY. 3 vols. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. £4. 
HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. Second 


Edition. Revised an Epw: Prony TEAS. of the Royal Observat 


HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
Lanpyen. 1,3% Illustrations, complete, 4 vols. 20s. 
Sold as under: 


MECTIANICS. With 357 Tilustrations. 1 vol. 

HYDROSTATICS. PNEUMATICS, ot heat. 292 Illustrations. 1 vol. 5s. 
OPTICS. With 290 Illustrations. 1 v 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and PeousTIcs. 395 Illustrations. 1 vol. 5s, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for SCHOOLS. By Dr. LarpNer. 


Third Edition, 328 Illustrations, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. By Dr. Larpyer. 
190 Illustrations, 12mo. 38. 


(CHEMISTRY fo for SCHOOLS. By Dr. Larpyer. 170 Illus- 


trations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AS GLOSSARY of SCIENTIFIC TERMS, for General Use. 


Henxay,M.D. Small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


DEMO MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 18th 
Thousand, royal 12mo. 5s. 


TABLES of LOGARITHMS to FIVE PLACES. Fep.8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Porter's ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. Fourth Edition, 


8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTS of OPTICS. Second Edition, 8vo. 


NEWTHS |! FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 
Text-book for the Matriculation Examination of the University of 
New Edition. lzmo. cloth, 3 3s. 


NEWTH'S ELEMENTS of MECHANICS and HYDRO- 


STATICS. New Edition, small 8vo. 8s. 6d 


NEWTH'S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES in ARITH- 
METIOC, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and Mechanics. Small 8vo. 8. 6d. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of WORKS of EDUCA- 


TION, SCIENCE, and GENERAL RATURE, lished Ww. o 
Masency, free, by post, on application. 


2% UPPER GOWER STREET, and 27 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“Mr. Murray’s excellent and uniform series.”—. '—English Churchman, 


HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


These Works are designed to supply a long-acknowledged want in our School 
Literature — Histories in volumes of moderate size, adapted for the Upper and Middle 
Forms in Schools. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of 


England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. Based on 
the History by Davin Humr, corrected and continued to 1858. 25th 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empl, 
1852. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE, 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With the History of 
Literature and Art. By Ws. 20th Thousand. Woodeats, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. i 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME, 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With 
the History of Literature and Art. By Dean Lippeti. 18th Thou 
sand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome of 


the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Epwarp Grppox. 10th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s.6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. Based on the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo 
graphy. Edited by Dr. Wm. SmitH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. all 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK of DE 


SCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By Georce F, 
_ CuamsBers. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s, 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL of the ENG 


LISH LANGUAGE. By Grorce P. Marsn. Edited, with Additions 
and Notes, by Dr. Wm. Smrru. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. m 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the In 


vasion by the Romans down to 1858. By Mrs, Markuam. 136th 
Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Conquest 


by the Gauls to the Death of Louis-Philippe. By Mrs. Marknam, 
50th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of GERMANY, from the In 
vasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present 
Time. By Mrs. Markwam. 15th Thousand. Woodcuts. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. By Lady Cattcorr.. 112th Thousand. _Woodcuts. 18mo 
2s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY 


of GREECE, for the use of Junior Classes. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY 


of ROME, for the use of Junior Classes. Woodcuts. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, foz the use of Junior Classes. Woodeuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Foreign Classics. 


Carefully edited with English Notes, Grammatical and Ex, 
xpressions f 


ond of 
difficult Idiomatic E for Schools. ¥cap. 


de TELEMAQUE, per Feneton. Edited 
by C. J. Dette. Second Edition, revised, 4s. 


ISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL, par Vortarae, Edited by 
L. Dinsy. Second Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 


JA. FONTAINE. Edited by F, 


Gasc, M.A. 


PICCIOLA, by X. B. Sanne. Edited by Dr. Dvusve, 
Te WALLENSTEIN of SCHILLER. Edited by Dr, A. 
Bocumsim. 66. 6d. 


Classical Tables. 


NOTABILIA QUEDAM; or, the principal Tenses of such 
ltzetular Greek: Verbs, and wuch Blementary Greek » Latin, and French Con- 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. By P. Fost, M.A. 1s. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. By P. Faost, M.A. 1s. 

LATIN VERSIFICATION. 1s. 

The PRINCIPLES of LATIN SYNTAX. 1s. 

its leading Forms and Peculiarities, By J. S, Barnp, 


A careers of GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective. By J. S. Bainp, 


RICHMOND RULES to FORM the STIC . 
Tate, M.A. ls. 6d. OVIDIAN DISTICH, By J. 


HOMER and ENGLISH METRE. An Essay on the 

Translating of the Iliad and Odyssey. Yin the Spen- 
serian Stanza of the First Book of the Od —or ot the Iliad. By 
Wittram G. Author of A Transiation in Spenserian Stanza, 
Of the Iliad of Homer.” 


Aes CHOEPHORCE of ASCHYLUS and SCHOLIA. 
and end F. Davies, B.A., Assistant-Master in Portora 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
Faosr, MA., St. John's College, Cambridge. Feap. #vo. In the 


ATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 


A lA LATIN Ral. By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A., F.R.S., 
S Oe Grammar, and Head-Master of the Junior School in 
ate ‘College. Thousand, Corrected and Enlarged. Post 8vo. 8s. 


RO, 
P FESSOR KEYS SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for 


ATIN PROSE LESSONS. ALFRED J. Cuurcn, M.A. 
ofthe inthe School, London. Feap. 


Ree tate DA; or, , Passages with Paralle] Hints for Translation 
Latin Prose and Verse. By the Rev. F. E. Gretron. Crown 8vo. 


HORATIUS FLACCUS. Illustrated with Fifty 


Engravings from the Antique. 8vo. 5s. ; morocco, 9s. 


GELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, 
morphoses. With Bnglish Notes, by the Rev. A.J. Macceane, M.A. 


GABRINE COROLLA in hortulis Scholae Salopiensis 
contexuerunt tres viri foribus legendis. Editio Altera, 8vo. 12s.; morocco, 2Is. 


ENGLIsH POETRY for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; or, 
Florilegium Poeticum Anglicanum. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


MECHANICS of CONSTRUCTION ; N; Se the 
iy EN Fenwick, + Of the Roy: tary 


M 


HTS and HELPS for YOUTHS LEAVING SCHOOL. 
By the Rev. J. S. Gupgapate, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. ; calf, 8s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the SLIDE RULE, showing its Applica- 
bility to—1. Interest and Annuities)—2. Mensuration 
With Examples and 


(Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. R. SMatuey, F.R.A.S., of St. 
Cambridge ; Lsetarer Natural By College, | 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


WOW COURSE, 2: Gasc, M.A., French Master 
RST FRENCH BOOK: being » How, pnd 


Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. Fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


ECOND FRENCH BOOK: being a Grammar and Exercise 
Book, intended as a sequel to the “ First French Book.” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
KEY to First and Second Books. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RENCH FABLES, for Prose, with an Index 
F of all the Words at the end of the work. ~~ 4A ey: 


TOIRES AMUSANTES et INSTRUCTIVES; or, 
Selections of Complete Stories from the best French Authors, chiefly contem- 
porary, who have written for the Young. With English Notes. Fep. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION, Comateinge-— 5. The most current and useful Phrases in E 


Fo. iw Il. Ev and en in Travel- 
FEENCH POETRY for the YOUNG. With English Notes, 
and preceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fep. 8vo 


LE PETIT COMPAGNON: a French Talk-book for Little 
Children. With 52 Woodeuts. 16mo. 2s. 


ATERIALS for FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION; 
or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers; With copious Foot- 
and Hints for Idiomatic Renderings. Feap. 8vo. 4s.6d. KEY, 6s. 


[HE FRENCH DRAMA: being a Selection of the best 
Tragedies and Comedies Moliére, Racine, P. T. Corneille, and 
Voltaire. With Arguments in ish at Scene, and Notes, 
bound, Is. 6d. each 


Comedies b MOLIERE :— Le Misanthrope, L’A Bourgeoi 
Tartute, Le Malade mes Savantes. de Scapin, Le 


mes, & des Maris, Médecin N 


Britannicus, Bérénice, 


NEILLE:~— Ariane. Plays by VO OLTAl 
Fanatisme, Mérope, La Mort de César, 


na, Polyeucte, ive, Bath By T. COR- 
RE: ee, Zaire, Alzire, Oreste, Le 


[_ 2, NOUVEAU TRESOR; or, I French Student’s Companion. 
Desi to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sigat. By 
M.E. S. irteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK: a Practical Geo- 
reference to the Blank Maps. By M. E—~ S——. 

The BLANK MAPS. 2s, coloured. 


[HE S$ TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH and 
GENERAL HISTORY, from B.c, 100 to ~ Present Time. By D. Beare. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. sewed, 2s, ; cloth, 

due connexion with the events 


the occurrences in one country a in 
"It fo used in preparing for the Civil Service 
and University Examinations. 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY; or, 
a General Summary of Dates and Events, for the use of Schools, Families. and 
Candidates for Public Examinations. By Aaruur Bowes. ‘Lhird Edition, enlarged, 


HE 1862 EDITION of UNDER GOVERNMENT: an 
Official K the of the Crom, and Guide ter casting 
Appointments. By J.C. Parkinson, Somerset House. Crown 3s. 6d. 


OVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS: being a Companion to 
“ Under Government,” anda Guide to the Civil Service Examinations. By 
J.C. Parkinson. Crown #vo. 2s. 6d. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL RECORD; Register 
and Conduet. ry 


OUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED. By W. B. Fosrrr. 


Seventh Edition. 4to. 8s. 6d. 


This Work is divided into Periods, so that 
of another 


The design of this work is threefold :—1}. To elucidate the immutable principles of 
Double Bar, , and to disentangle them from forms with which they have been too 
long confouw' 2. To point out radical defects in the prevailing modes of Teaching 


Bovuk-keeping, and to suggest the means whereby these defects may be removed. 3. ‘To 
exemplify the modern improvements in the ar of and to exhibit 
Some by the most intelligent accountants at home and 


[THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. i 
Eanest Apams, Ph.D., Assistant Master in University College School. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


R. RICHARDSON on the STUDY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


D* RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


combining Explanation with copisusly illus- 
from the best Authorities. 4 14s. 
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POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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LIST OF. BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND) COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


ARITHMETIC, for the use of Schools and 


Milttary of Methemetion at the late Reyal 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARITH- 


METIC. By the Rev. J. Hixv. Ninth Edition, with Questions, 4s. 6d. 
*,* KEY, with Questions for Examination. Second Eidition, 5s. 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARITH- 


ALGEBRA, with Examples. By the Rev, J. Huo, Third Edition, 


KLLEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By the Rev. 
J. How. Sixth Edition, revised, pp. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Q©OQLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PRO- 


A COMPANION to WRIGLEY’S COLLEC- 
Processes and Methods of Solutions By Pears Ens and the A. 


JXLEMENTARY COURSE of MATHE- 


on et By the Very Rev. Harvex Goonwix, D.D., Dean of Ely. Fifth Edition, 


(COLLECTION of PROBLEMS and EXAM- 


PLES, adapted to the Ele Course of Mathematics. By the Very Rev. Han 


J{LEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY ; with 


a Collection of Examples. By T. P. Hvpvsow, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 2s. 6d. 


FLEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL 


TRIGONOMETRY. By the Rev. J. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 6s. 


FXLEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS for 


Janior Students. R. Porrsr, M.A., late Fellow of 's Coll Cambridge 


(({ HE PROPOSITIONS in MECHANICS and 


HYDROSTATICS which required for those who are net Candidates for Honours. 
By A. C. Banazrr, M.A. Third Edition. crown 8vo. 6s: 


MECHANICAL EUCLID. Containing the 


Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By W. Waxwsi1, D.D. Fifth 


XLEMENTARY STATICS. By the Very 


Rev. H. Gooowr, D.D., Dean of Ely. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 33. 
EUEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Very 
SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES. 8vo. 6s. 


PROBLEMS in ILLUSTRATION of the 


PRINCIPLES of 
Edition MBORANTCS. By W. Watrox, M.A. Second 


REATISE on the MOTION of a2 SINGLE 


PARTICLE and of © PARTICLES ACTING on ONE ANOTHER. 
A. Sanpaman. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


QF MOTION: an Elementary Treatise. By 
7s. 6d, 


Bellow Lady Sadleir’s Lecturer of 8t. John’s College. 


(TREATISE, on HYDROSTATICS and 


HYDRODYNAMICS, By W. H. Besaxr, M.A. 8vo. 9s. 


PROBLEMS in ILLUSTRATION of the 


PRINCIPLES of THEORETICAL HYDROSTATICS and HYDRODYNAMICS. 
By W. Waxrow, M.A, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY PRO- 


Designed for Candidates for Honours, first 


JLLEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC 


SECTIONS. By W. M.A,, late Fellow of St, John's College. (Preparing 


mA. By D. F. Gassony, M.A., and W. Warren, 


A. TREATISE on the APPLICATION of 


| PROBLEMS in ILLUSTRATION of the 


BINCIPLES of PLANE ATE: GEOMETRY. By W. Watrox, M.A, 


PRUNNOW'S SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY, 


NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. First Three 


ti ith A and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. the Rev. J. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS, Parr II. The Con 


London. 7s. éd. 


A COMPANION to the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Designed 


for the use of Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. 
A. C. Bannert, M.A., Caius College. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


AN HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 


TISE on the of COMMON the Rev. W.G. 


ARUNDINES CAMI: sive Musarum Canta 


Lasus Caneel. Collegit atque ed. H. Davar,A.M, Editio quinta. Crows 


DEMOSTHENES de FALSA LEGATIONE, 


Second Edition, carefully revised. By R. Sumzzro, A.M. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


GELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of DE 


MOSTHENES. After the Text of Drxpor,r, with the Various Readings of Rerexs and 
Notes. By C.T. Penanosz, A.M. For the use of Second 
tion. 


LASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP and CLAS 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. | By 


J. W. Dowarpson, D.D. Second Edition, very much enl. 
of University Students. 8vo. 16s. 


A COMPLETE LATIN 


. W. Dowatnsox, D.D. Second Edition, very much enlarged, and adapted 
of University Students. 8vo. 


FQURIPIDES. Quatuor, scilicet, Hip 


polytus Corinifer, Alcestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. Ad fidem 
Editionum’ emendavit et “Annoiafionibus instruxit J. H. 
Va, SVO. 


Separately — Hippolytas, 6vo. eloth, Alcestis, sewed, (s.6d. 


FOLIORUM, SILVULA. Part Being 


select Passages for Translation imto Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. 
H. A. Horwes, M.A. Second Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


FOLIORUM CENTURLE. Selections fat 


Translation into Latin and Greek chiefly from the University and College 
Examination Papers. Edited by H. A. Heresy, Second Edition, post 8vo. 8s. ‘ } 


ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in GREEK 


School, faced short Account Iambie Metre and Style of Greek 
For the use of Schools and Private Students. Second Edition, altered and revised, 8vo. 88. 


PLATO, the PROTAGORAS. The Gretk 


Text, with English Notes. By W. Warre, M.A. Svo. Ss. Gd. 


PROPERTIUS. With English Notes, and a 


Preface on the State of Latin Scholarship. By F.A. Passer. With copious 
Price 10s. 6d. 


OPHOCLES, the (EDIPUS COLONEUS of 
TACITUS (C.) OPERA, ad. CODICES. anti 


quissimos exacta et emendata, Commentario critico et exegetico illustrate. 
F. ‘4 vols. SvO. 41 83, . 4 


A. MANUAL of the ROMAN CIVIL LAY, 


arranged to of Dr. 

‘ 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON; BELL, & CO. 
“LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 
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ON THE USE OF. PARAPHRASING, 


‘T! might Be ‘well, perhaps, ag soon as some facility has been 
attained im parsing sentences, to proceed to their analysis, 
gs this last may be made very interesting, which grammar gene- 
nally is not, and tends also to form 'the taste by laying bare the | 
sources of excellence in composition. To this end the practice of 
paraphrase, when correctness in writing from dictation has been 
acquired, would conduce materially, and at the same time give a 
facility of expression, which children generally want, Ideas, indeed, 


but it is also true that words produce ideas, 
e 


language of a neglected poet (Lee) — 
else lie furl’d and clouded in the soul 1 


iigaetive, rative, condensed, and nervous seem best fitted for para- 
for ant the manner, Bacon’s 
are, I think, peculiarly adapted to this 4 

Mr. Parochial Union Schools, 1847-1848. 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY WORKS 
BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, M.A., 


FORMERLY VICE-PRINCIPAL OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY'S TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA. 


ARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of SENTENCES, simplified for the Use of Schools : 


forming a Manual of Instruction and Exercise for the Use of Normal Students, Pupil Teachers, &c. By the Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A., formerly 


Vice-Principal of the National Society’s Training College, 
«A capital little. manual upon the anatomy, so to speak, of the English 

language, admirably adapted for the use of mm to and likely to afford great 

assistance in teaching the art of composition.” Critic. 
“This is an educational treatise, the purpose of which is as good as the 


manner of its execution is admirable. It is a manual which will be of 


Battersea. 12mo. 1s,3d. KEY, Is. 3d. 
inestimable value to all those for whose instruction it has been especially 


prepared.” Bell’s Messenger. 
“We give Mr. Hunter’s book our best recommendation. The author has 
had long experience in the instruction of candidates for public examination, 
and the present little work is specially fitted for that class of students.” 

Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


([EXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR: a Treatise 
on the Etymology and Syntax of the English La : including 
Exercises in Parsing and Punctuation; an Etymological Vocabulary of 
Grammatical Terms ; and a copious List of the principal Works on English 
Grammar. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

“A sensible, complete, and useful trea- Disputed 
tise. The author has brought to bear | points are ably handled, and the arg 
upon his task a very wide range of | ments on both sides are fairly stated. By 

no means the least valuable of its excel- 


reading, and made good use of gram- 
matical, logical, and literary works of high lences is the thoroughly English cha- 
racter of the book. It contains a faithful 


te. The exercises are well chosen 
for the purpose of illustrating the prin- | portraiture of the idiomatic structure of 
our language, without any attempt to 
explanations of elliptical and apparently | force it to a similarity with the Latin.” 
anomalous phrases are generally lucid, Atheneum. 


XERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, Progres- 

sively arranged and adapted to the Author’s “ Text-Book of English 

Grammar :” with Questions suggesting a Course of Oral Instruction for 
Junior Pupils. 10th Edition, 12mo. 6d. 


A N INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of PRECIS 
or DIGESTS, as applicable to Narratives of Facts or Historical Events, 
Correspondence, Evidence, Official Documents, and General Composition. 
12mo. 2s. KEY, 1s. 
“Though intended chiefly for the use of | tion of lessons in writing, and as contain. 
yoms persons in training for the Civil | ing some of the more wseful elements of 
ice examination, Mr. Hunter’s little | composition. The later part supplies 
sufficient explanation and examples of 
précis, digests, or abstracts of letters, 


ingenious, and satisfactory, 


ciples which he has laid down. His 


treatise or introduction is so constructed 
asto be suitable for.use in schools. The 
earlier part may be r ded .to and official documents.” 
teachers in connexion with the reproduc- Papers for the 


CHOOL MANUAL of LETTER-WRITING: con- 


\/ taining numerous Models of Letters on Commercial and other subjects ; 
with Exercises in Epistolary Composition, Rules of Punctuation, Explana- 
tions of Abbreviated Titles, Commercial Terms, &c. Second Edition, 
12mo. 1s. 6d. : 

“This is a usefnl little manual. The | middle class. The avoidance of all such 
value of a good and clear style of epis- | errors would be best secured early 

correspondence to men of any rank, | practice in that form of composition, a 
ession, or business can hardly be over- r. Hunter’s little work is well calculated 
tated, and it is therefore a matter of some | for the purpose. His exercises and rules 

— that as a branch of education itis | of punctuation are very useful, and the 
80 little attended to. There is no surer | explanations of abbreviated titles, com- 
test of an uncultivated mind and deficient j mercial terms, forms of address, &c., 
education than an ill-constructed and | will be very serviceable to many whovhave 
badiy-worded letter, and all who have a | outlived the age of study. A great number 
largeand varied correspondence must have | of letters are given as models, and the 
been Are! astonished at the mistakes | author recommends the modern style ofthe 
committed, The substitution of were for | commercial letters to notice, as rendering 
where, of his for is, and, above all, the ; them especially fit for youths intended for 

change from the use of the third ; 3 mercantile career, for whose benefit this 

Personal pronoun to the employment of | useful little treatise is particularly de- 
the first, are events of constant oceur-.| signed.” ‘Sm, 
Tence in the letters of persons even of the 


OOKS I. and II. of MILTON’S “ PARADISE 

LOST :” with a Prose Translation or pen eee) the Parsing of 

the more Difficult Words, — of Analysis, and numerous I!lustrative 
Notes. 12mo. 1s. 6d. each 

“This edition of Books I. and II. of ng and s of the original with 

‘Paradise Lost’ has been prepared | remarkable fidelity and neatness. There 

are also examples of Analysis, ina variety 


= for pupils in middle-class schools ; 
it will, however, be found useful to others, | of forms, of some difficult passages taken 


4s well as to those for whom i: is specially | from the work itself. Those who have 
designed, The work contains numerous pupils qualifying for the examinations will 
illustrative notes, explanatory of difficul- nd it to their advantage to make a class- 

in the language or construction, book of this manual. It will also form a 
the Parsing of the more difficult words, | useful Reading-Book forthe higher classes 


& parap or prose tr f | in elemen schools.” 
the whole book, which deveiopes the ewmgegae of Education, 


ELEMENTS of MENSURATION: with Demon- 
Explanations verions Balen and Processes of Calcu- 
KEY, by the Author, containing full solutions of all the Exercises. 9d, 
“A cheap and useful little manual on | often thecase with books of this class ; but 


jon to le to 
Gleig’s School Seri the reason of the rules. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HAKSPEARE’S “MERCHANT of VENICE:” 


with Notes, Interpretation, and Commentary, ag peed the use of 
Pupils graduating for Govermmal Certificates in 1861, University 
Degrees in 1862, &e. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

* Like the same Editor's well-known 
school editions of * Paradise Lost,’ Book L., 
* Julius Cesar,’ aod ‘ Henry VIII,’ the 
present work ranks deservedly high asa 
school-book, and has our best praise. 
Mr. Hunter, in bis notes, never loses 
sight of brevity and utility ; and his care- 
ul leave the youthful student 


nothing to desire in the way of explanation 
andcommentary. These editions are de- 
signed chiefly for the Civii Service and 
Oxford Middle-Ciass Examinations; and 
in 1861 seven separate constructions, ex- 
plained in Mr. Hunter’s * Julius Cesar,’ 
were all set by the Oxford Examiners in 
one paper.” National Society's Paper. 


AyxAMy ATION QUESTIONS on the FIRST TWO 

BOOKS of MILTON’S “PARADISE LOST,” and on SHAK- 
SPEARE’S “MERCHANT of VENICE,” for the use of Middle-Class 
Candidates. 12mo. 1s. 


HAKSPEARE’S “JULIUS CESAR:” with copious 
Interpretation of the Text; Critical and Grammatical Notes; and 
numerous Extracts from the History on which the Play is founded, 12moe. 


price 2s. 6d. 

“We commend Mr. Hunter’s School | no other edition of Shakspeare professes 
Editions of Shakspeare’s ‘ Julius Cesar’ | todo—namely,so much, and more than 
and ‘Henry VIII.’ to the notice of all the amount, of commentary that a stu- 
instructors a Both works are spe- | dious youth may be supposed to need for 
cially adapted to popes youth for the | the proper understanding and qpprente- 
middle class examinations; and the‘ Henry tion of these two great plays. e com- 
VIII. published in 1860 has n found to 
have successfully and provided 
for the requirements of the Oxford Exa- 
miners. The Editor has provided what 


HAKSPEARE'S “HENRY the EIGHTH: with 
Historical, and Grammatical Note Specimens of Analysia anda Lab 


of Cardinal Wolsey. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
“Everything which can sibly be » The introductory life of W seems to 
tor the elucidation ofthe is | be done. e student 
must be very or very indolent, who, 
with all the helps here presented to him, 
fails to pass a satisfactory examination in 
this subject.” Literary Gazette. 


mend Mr. Huncer’s edition of these two 
noble dramas to the notice of all tutors 
whose attention it may not hitherto have 
attracted.” Sus 


here brought t . We have ex- 
amined the book carefully, and are of 

ion that Mr. Hunter has carried out 
his design in a very meritorious manner. 


OHNSON’S “RASSELAS,” with Introductory Re- 
marks; Explanatory and Grammatical Annotations; Specimens of 
Interrogative Lessons; Answers to Examination Questions; and a Life of 
Dr. Johnson. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
“This is another of the Rev, Mr. 
Hunter’s useful educational works, de- 
more es the benefit of 
candidates for the University Middle- 
Class Examinations. The work is fur- 


at the Oxford examinations, besides 
various other instructive and suggestive 
aids to the young student. A brief out- 


nished with explanatory and for of h know- 
annotations, also 8 mens nterroga- ledge principles compo- 
tive lessons and — to questions set | sition.” Sun. 


FXERCISES in the FIRST FOUR RULES of 
ARITHMETIC, constructed for the Application of New Artificial 
iti ascertain the Correctness 


Tests, by which the Teacher ma ‘on of 
the Results, Third Edition, 


LEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for 

BEGINNERS; with numerous Problems, and Tables of all the 

a Ae &c. required for the Solution of the Exercises. 18mo. 1s. 

the Author’s Key to his Elements 

paratory discipline, the difficulties usually | tains full demonstrative SoLuTions of all 

i the E i in the several 

chapters of the 


attending the study of the higher 
on Trigonometry.—The Kay, on the saine 
TREATISE on LOGARITHMS, containing their 
Theory and Practice, and for the Calculation 
r 


Series. It is 
rules and examples, as is £00 


of all the Problems in the Author's “ Plane : 
18mo. (Nearly ready. 
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JAMES L. 


DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT, 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MC, FOR THE FIRST TIME 
GREEK 


INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 
WINES 


Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flavour, and Soundness of Body, are unsurpassed. 


Bottles included. 
SANTORIN.—A stout red wine, with Port-wine doz, 20s. 
flavour, resembling Claret, but without any acidity { P°™ 
THERA—A white wine, wtih 20s. 
flavour 


Bottles included. 
ST. ELIE.—A very light dry wine, with 
Sauterne flavour and , with entire freedom doz. 248, 
from neiity—highly recommended. Incomparable per 


aitand SIA.—A most luscious wine, equal to Con- » 808 


rHE—A and bouquet with sil 24s. LACHRYMA — bastions yet dry red 
ine, to ow 
Do. Sparkling » 80s. VISANT .—A_ most delicious sweet “wine, equal to 48s, 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 

included. Bottles ineluded. 
*VISONTAERE per doz. 208, | DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON per doz, 32s, 
*ADLERBERGER OFNER eee ” 24s, MENESER AUSBRUCH eee ” 42s. Tokay 
*ERLAURE one oe oe eee » 28s. TOKAY-IMPERIAL eee see oe 728. bottles, 
BADACSONYER ...  ... » 24s, Do. do. (DU KRONE) BB, 
_SOMLAUER AUSLESE ... » 288. Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


* These Wines possess all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Cl. 
have given has elicited the following confirmation :—“ The Wines 


aret, and contain 
ines of Hungary are so good as to be almost 


thei . The these 


FRENCH 
included. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE .. per doz. 30s, 
Supe rior see oer eee » 36s. 
CHATEAU DAY ove coe we » 478. 
” ooo » 53s. 
MOET’S vine » 66s. 
FLEUR DE SILLERY be coo oes » 64s. 
CREME DE BOUZY wee ove ove » 72s. 


PORT. gas. ea 
“exellent ‘or bottling oF 30. 9160 i814 0 
Do. 61 — soft, matured, with eha- Ss. 60 2160 


Crusted Ports from 36s. per dozen. 


WINES. 
VIN ORDINATRE, MEDOC, 188 oe per doz. 
ST. ESTEPHE “he on eos » 248. 
‘ST. JULIEN ore eee eee 30s, 

For other growths, see Priced List, 
Octave, Qr. Cask, 
SHERRY .. £5120 £1014 0 
EXCBLLENT ... ove » 24s. 7140 440 
Do. » 4 i160 260 
Do. » 38 12183 0 23 10 0 
AMONTILLADO _... » 40s. 13 560 25 6 0 

For other qualities. see Priced List. 


‘VINO VERMUTH. 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties, and perfect freedom from any acidity, This Wine is an excellent stomachic, was formerly in great 
: favour and request, and is the only Liqueur that has successfully maintained its ancient reputation. 


Price 26s. per Dozen, in Original 


Bottles and Cases as Imported. 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 
ALL WINES IN CASKS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCISTH VINICOLE DE WILE DE SANTORIN, GREEOB, 
65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C., LONDON. ; 


of 18 ate, in the 


Buckingnam 
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The Saturday Review. {August 16, 1869. 
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